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HISTORY OF ROME. 



ABGUMENTS. 

BOOK XXII. 

Hannibal, after a laboriooa march of foai days and three 
nights, without repose, through the nmrshes, in which he 
lost an eye, arrires in £tniria^-Caias Flaminias, consul, a 
man of rash and inconsiderate conduct, is invoWed, hy toe 
artifice of Hannibal, in a dangerous defile, and cut off with 
the greatest part of his army — ^Fabius Maximus created dic- 
tator, and sent against Hannibal ; aroids fighting, and baf- 
fles Hannibal's elforts— The master of the horse, Marcus 
Minucius, excites general dissatis&ction against the dicta- 
tor's dilatory condnct ; is made equal to him in authority ; 
engages the enemy with his half of the forces, and is saved 
frcnn utter destruction by Fabius coming opportunely to his 
relief with the other half of the Roman army ; acknowleges 
his misconduct, and puts himself again under the command 
of the dictator — Hannibal, shut up by Fabius in a rallej at 
Cassilinum, extricates himself by a stratagem of tying fire- 
brands to the horns of oxen — iEmilius Paulus and Teren- 
titts Varro utterly defeated at Canns, the former being 
slain, with forty-fire thousand men, of whom were eighty 
senators, and thirty who had served the office of consul, 
pretOT, or edile-;-A project of abandoning July quashed by 
Publins Cornelias 8eipio, a military tribune, who after- 
wards acquired the surname of Africanus — Prosperous 
events in Spain— The Romans enlist slaves ; refuse to ran- 
som the prisoners ; go out in a body to meet Varro, and 
thank him for not despairing of the commonwealth. 



BOOK XXIII. 

The Campaniana revolt to Hannibal>-Hamio movea in the se- 
nate of Carthage to propose terms of peace to the Romans ; 
his proposition strenuously opposed, and overruled by the 
Barciae fJEKstion-^A^Qellus defeats Hannibal in a batUe at 



d ARGUMENTS. 

Nola— HannibftVs anny enervated by luxurious litipg at 
Capua— Cassilinum besieged by the Carthaginians ; is rie- 
duced to such extremity by famine, that the people eat the 
leathern covers of their shields, and even mice— One hun- 
dred and ninety- seven new members, from the equestrian 
order, added to the senate — Lucius Postumius, pretor, with 
his army, defeated by the Gauls, and slain— Cneius Scipio 
and Publius overcome Hasdrubal in Spain, and conquer 
that country— The remaining troops of the army vanquished 
at Cannae, sent to Sicily, there to remain during the conti- 
nuance of the war— An alliance formed between Philip, 
king of Macedonia, and Hannibal— Sempronius Gracclras, 
consul, defeats the Campanians — Successes of Tito* Mon- 
lius in Sardinia; he takes prisoners, Hasdrubal, the gene- 
ral, Mago, and Hanno — Claudius Marcellns gives ifanni- 
baVs army a second defeat at Noht; and, at length ,''gtires 
the Ilomans hopes of a favorable termination of the wat% - 



BOOK XXIV. 

Hieronymus, king of Syracuse, takes part with the Carthagi- 
nians j is put to death by his subjects, on nccount of his ty- 
ranny and cruelty— Tiberius Sempronius Grtcchus,'proe6fti-' 
sul, with an army composed mostly of slaves, Uefbatisr the 
Carthaginian army under Hanno, at Beneventum ; gives tfie 
slaves liberty— Most of the states in Sicily go over to the 
side of the Carthaginians— Claudius Marcellus, comml, be- 
sieges Syracuse— War declared against Philip king of Ma- 
cedonia, who is surprised by night, and routed at Apollonia 
—Operations of the Scipios agninst the Carthaginians in 
Spain— Treaty of friendship with Syphax, king of Numrdia ; 
he is defeated by Masinissa, king of the MassyliauB^-^The 
Celtiberians join the Romans, and their troops are taken 
into pay: the first instance of mercenaries serving in a 
Roman army. 

BOOK XXV. 

Publius Cornelius Scipio, afterwards called Africanus, elected 
edile before he had attained the age required by the. law — 
The citadel of Tarentum, in which the Roman garrison had 
taken refuge, betrayed to Hannibal— Games instituted in 
honor of Apollo, called ApoUinarian— Quintus Fulvius and 

- Appius Claudius, consuls, defeat Hanno the Carthaginian 
general — Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus betrayed by a Luca- 
nian to Mago, and slain — Centenius Pennla, who had been 
ft centurion, aski the senate for the command of an army, 



* AROUMENTS. Tli 

prcffUAiog to engage and renoaish Hannibal ; ia cat off witli 
flfght thouaand men — Cueins F ulyiua engages Hannibal, and 
la beaten, with tbe lose of sixteen thousand men slain ; he 
nimself escapes with only two hundred horsemen — Quintus 
Tulyiua and Appiaa Claudius, consuls, lay siege to Capua 
— Syracuse taken by Claudiua Marcellua, after a siege of 
three years'— In the tumult occasioned by taking the citj, 
Ardiimedes is killed, while intently occupied on some £• 
Eures which he had drawn in the sand— PnbUus and Cornelina 
Scijsio, after baring performed many eminent serricea in 
Spain, are slain, together with nearly the whole of their 
armies, eight yeara after their arrival in that country ; and 
thio possession of that proyince would have been intirely 
lost, but for the ralor and activity of Lucius Marcius, a 
JBx>man knight, who, collecting the scattered remaina of the 
vazujuiahed armies, utterly defeats the enemy, storming 
their two camps, killing Uiirty -seven thousand of them, 
and taking eignteen hundred, together with an immense 
booty. 



BOOK XXVL 

H$nnibal encamps on the banks of the Anio, within three 
inilas of Rome-*'Attended by two thousand horsemen, he 
adrancea close to the ColUne gate to take a view of the 
walls and situation of the city — On two successiye days the 
)>ostilfi. armies are hindered from engaging by the ae verity 
oC the weather — Capua taken by Quintus Fulvius and Ap- 
pioa Claudius : the cnief nobles die, volunurily , by poison— 
Quintus Fulvius, having condemned the principal senators 
to death, at tbe moment they are actnally tied to the stakes, 
reeeivea dispatchee from Rome, commandin|[ him to spare 
their lives, which he postpones readins until the sentence 
ia executed — Publius Scij^io, offering himself for the ser- 
vice, is sent to command in Spain : takes New Carthage in 
one day— Successes in Sicily — Treaty of friendship with the 
^tolians— War with Philip, king of Macedonia, and the 
Acamanians. 
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BOOK XXII. 



Chap. I. At the first approach of spring Hannibal 
quitted his.winter station. [A. U. C. 635. B. C. 217.] 
He had been foiled before m his attempt to pass over 
the Apennines by the intolerable severity of the cold ; 
for he would gladly have effected it, exposed as he 
was, during his stay in quarters, to the utmost degree 
of apprehension and danger: for when the Gauls, 
whom the hopes of spoil and pillage had allured to his 
standard, perceived that instead of carrying off booty 
from the lands of others, their own had become the 
seat of war, and that they were burdened with the 
winter residence of both the contending armies, they 
turned on Hannibal the enmity which they had har- 
bored against the Romans. Many plots were formed 
against him by their chiefs, from the effects of which 
he was preserved by their treacherously betraying one 
another, and discovering their designs, through the 
same inconstancy which led them to conspire against 
him. But still he was careful to guard himself against 
their plots by frequent disguises, changing sometimes 
bis dress, sometimes the covering of his head. How- 
ever, his fears on this account were his principal mo- 
tires for leaving his winter quarters earlier than usual. 
Id the mean time at Rome Cneius Servilius entered 
on the office of consul on the ides of March. He pro- 
posed to the senate to take under consideration the 
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state of the commonwealth ; whereon the clamor 
against Cains Flaminius was renewed. *They crer 
ated/ they said, ' two consuls, yet had bnt one : for 
what legal authority, what auspices did the other pos- 
sess ? These the magistrates carried with them from 
home, from their own tutelar gods ; and also those of 
the public, the Latine festival being celebrated, the 
sacrifices on the Alban Mount performed, and vows 
duly offered in the capitol. Setting out in a private 
capacity, he could not carry the auspices with him^ 
neither could he take them new, and for the first time 
in a foreign soil/ Their apprehensions were increased 
by reports of prodigies, brought from various places M 
once. In Sicily a number of arrows, and in Sardinia 
the truncheon of a horseman, as he was going th'0 
rounds of the watch on the walls of Sulci, tooK iire, a9 
was said ; many fires were seen blazing on the shore ; 
two shields sweated blood; several soldiers. werJ9 
struck by lightning ; and the sun's orb appealed to be 
contracted. At Prseneste red-hot stones fellfrom the 
sky. At Arpi bucklers were seen in the air, and the 
sun fighting with the moon. At Oapena two moonti 
appeared in the day-time. At Cere the streams of 
water were mixed with blood, and even the fountafft 
of Hercules was tinged with bloody spots. In the dl^^ 



triet of Antium, while people were reapiiig, bloody 
eara of corn fell into a basket. At Falerii the sl^ 
seemed to be rent asunder with a very wide cleft, ana 
through the opening a strong light burst forth ; the di- 
vining tickets, without any apparent cause, were ^ 
minished in size* and one feH out which had this iii^ 
scriptiou, ' Mars brandishes his ' spear.' AiNmt 'tli% 
same time, at Rome, the statue of Mars, on the Appian 
road, and the images of the wolves sweated. At Ca- 
pua the sky appeared as if on fire, and the moon as 
falling amongst rain. Afterwards prodigies of let»e? 
note were heard of: some asserted that goats' wers 
converted into sheep ; that a hen vras tnmeil into' a 
mal^, and a cock into a female. The consul, laying 
before the senate all these matters, as reported, and 
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i»n^iig tha antiftfloniof the rtporto into the temfte-lMiMe^ 
proposed (to their cossideratioo the aftura of religion. 
l^j decreed that those prodigies should be expiated^ 
B^m^with the greater, some with the lesser yictims; 
upjdLthat a supplication for three days should be per- 
loroied at all the shrines ; that when the decemrira 
sb^iild have inspected the books, all otber particalar^ 
fliioiild be conducted in snch manner as the gods should 
declare in their oracles to be agreeable to them. By 
tlie idirebtibn of the deeemTira» it was decreed that, 
firstv a golden thunderbolt of fifty pounds' weight 
f^ould he made as an oiEeriog to Jupiter, and that 
offeiv'm^i of silver should be presented to Juno and 
SUoerTfl; ;, that sacrifices of the greater Tictims should 
l^e/olSered to Juno Re^ua,. on the Avon tine, and to 
fjuno Sospita, at Lanuvium ; thai the matrons contrii- 
b^ng sack sums of money as might be conyenient to 
each^ should cany an offeriDg to Jano RegiiBa, to the 
Aiyentine, and celebrate a. leotisternium to her ; and 
ih^i eve^ the desoesdants of freed women should make 
ii^ontributiony in proportion to their abilities^ out of 
whicb an offering > should be made to Feronia* When 
these orders were £ulfilled» the decemvirs sacrificed, 
Vfiih the greater victims, in the- forum at Ardea : and, 
lastly, so* late as. the metith of December, sacrifices 
^ere offered at the temple of Saturn in Rome, and a 
jhctisterittom was ordered : on which occasion the 
iDppcbea wjsre laid out by seniUors, and also a public 
banquet.,. Proclamation was likewise made through 
ike city of a feast of Saturn, to be celebrated during a 
dayr aiul 4i night, and the people were commanded to 
hsef that day as a festival, and to observe it for ever. 
9» Wyie the consul was employed at Rome in en- 
deavoring^ to procure the favor of the gods, and in 
jCev^ing^, troops, Hannibal set out from his winter quar- 
jtei^^p and hearing that the consul Flamioius had al- 
l^^y arrived at Arretium, he chose — ^notwithstanding 
that.aiiother road less difficult, but longer, was pointed 
Wjf% io him, — ^the shorter one through marshes, which« 
')^t}iat,time^ were oyerflowed by the river Araus.to an 
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unusnal height. He ordered the Spaniards and Afri* 
cans, the main strength of his veteran troops, to march 
in the van, with their baggage between their divisions, 
that in case they should he obliged to halt, they might 
not he at a loss for a snpply of necessaries ; then .the 
Ganls to follow, so that they should compose the cen- 
tre of the line, the cavalry in the rear ; and after them 
Mago, with the light-armed Numidians, as a rear* 
guard, to prevent the troops from straggling ; particu- 
larly to hinder the Gauls, if weary of the Tabor, or of 
the length of the journey, from attempting either to 
slip away, or to stay behind : for that people, it had 
been found, want firmness to support fatigue. The 
troops in the van, though almost swallowed in mud; 
and frequently plunging intirely under water, yet fol- 
lowed the standards wherever their guides led the way ; 
hut the Gauls could neither keep their feet, nor when 
they fell raise themselves out of the gulfs which were 
formed by the river from the steepness of its banksf. 
They were destitute of spirits and almost hope ; and 
while some with difficulty dragged on their enfeebled 
limbs, others, exhausted by the length of way, having 
once fallen, lay there, and died among the cattle; of 
which great numbers also perished. Bat what utterly 
overpowered them was the want of sleep, which they 
had now endured for four days and three nights ; for 
no dry spot could be found on which they might stretch 
their wearied limbs, so that they could only throiv 
their baggage into the water in heaps, on the top of 
which they laid themselves down. Even the cattle; 
which lay dead in abundance along the whole course 
of their march, afforded them a temporary bed, as they 
looked for no farther accommodation for sleeping 
than something raised above the water. Hannibal 
himself, having a complaint in his eyes, occasioned 
at first by the unwholesome air of the spring, when 
changes are frequent from heat to cold, rode on the 
only elephant which he had remaining, in order to 
keep himself as high as possible above the water; 
but at length, the want of sleep, the damps of th« 
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mgkty with those of the marshes,, so disordered his 
l^eady that as he had neither place nor time to make 
use of remedies, he lost one of his eyes. 

^. At length, after great numbers of men and cattle 
had perished miserably, he got clear of the marshes; 
»nd on the first dry ground at which he arrived 
pitched his camp. Here from scouts whom he had 
sent forward he learned with certainty that the Ro- 
man army lay round the walls of Arretium. He then 
employed the utmost diligence in inquiring into the 
disposition and designs of the consul, the nature of 
the several parts of the country, the roads, and the 
sources from which provisions might be procured, with 
every other circumstance requisite to be known. As 
to the country, it was one of the most fertile in Italy : 
the Etrurian plains, which lie between Fcesulie and 
Arretium^ abounding with corn and cattle, and plenty 
o/ every thing useful. The consul was inflated with 
priesumption since his former consulate, and too re- 
gardless* not only of the laws and the dignity of the 
senate, hut even of the gods. This headstrong self- 
sufficiency, natural to his disposition, Fortune had 
cherished by the prosperous course of success which 
she had granted him in his administration of affairs, 
both civil and military. There was therefore sufficient 
reason to suppose, that without regarding the senti- 
ments of gods or men, he would act on all occasions 
with presumption and precipitancy ; and the Cartha- 
ginian, in order the more ^ectually to dispose him to 
(qUow the bias of his natural imperfections, resolved 
to irritate and exasperate him. With this view, leav- 
ing the enemy on his left, and pointing his route to- 
wards FaBsulae,.he marched through the heart of Etru- 
ria, ravaging tiie country, and exhibiting to the con- 
sul, at a di^ance, a view of the greatest devastations 
that could be effected by fire and sword. Flaminius, 
even had the enemy lain quiet, would not have been 
content to remain inactive ; but now, seeing the pro- 
.perty of the allies plundered and destroyed before his 
eyes, he thonght that on him must fall the disgrace of 
Hannibal's overrunning the middle of Italy, and even 
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narcibnig rmtfaont oppositioD to kitack the reiy Wnth 
•f Jtome* Notwithstandiiig that every member of his 
coaiicil recomaieDded safe, lather than speciona mea- 
auras ; that he should wait the arrival of his colleague, 
when they might enter on the business with joint 
loroes, and with united spirit and judgment ; and that 
in the mean time 4he enemy should be restrained from 
^is unboMisded lieense in plundering by means of the 
cavalry and light aoxiHaries ; he burst away in a rage, 
and displayed at once the signals both for marcbiiig 
and fighting. ' We must lie, then,' said he, * undi^r 
the walls of Arretium, because here is our native city, 
and our household gods ; let Hannibal slip out of our 
Itands, ravage Italy, and after wasting and burning all 
the re8t» sit down before Rome ; not stir from hence, 
in abort, until the senate summons Cains Flaminius 
from Arretiam^ as formerly Camiliu^ from Yeii/ 
:While be upbraided them in this manner he order'^d 
the standards to be raised with speed ; and having 
mounted on horseback, the animal by a sudden plunge 
displaced him from his seat, and threw him over bia 
baad. All present were greatly dismayed by such (in 
inauspicious omen at the opening of the campaign ; 
and, to add to their uneasiness, an account was brought 
that one of the standards could not be pulled oiit of 
the ground, though the standard-bearer endeavored it 
with his utmost strength. The consul, turning to tbe 
messenger, said, ' Do you also bring a letter from the 
senate, forbidding me to act? Go, bid them dig up 
the standard, if fear has so benumbed their hands that 
they oannot pull it out.' The army then began to 
march, while the principal officers, besides being 
Averse from the design, were terrified at the two pro- 
digies ; but the generality of the soldiers rejoiced at 
the presumptuous conduct of the generjil; for they 
looked no fartiier than the confidence which he dis- 
played, and never essamined the grounds on which it 
was founded. 

4. Hannibal, the more to exasperate the enemy and 
provoke him to seek I'evange for the . sufferings of his 
allies^ desolated with ey«rjr ^al»mity of war the whole 
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tr^ct of cottntry Wtween the city of Coitona and th« 

lal^e Thrasymeniu. Aad now tbe amy had aftived 9t 

a spot forttied by nature for an ambnscade, wheve 

the Tbrasymenns approacbes closest to tbe Crotonian 

inoontains. Between tbem is only a very narrow road, 

«8 if room bad been desi^edly left for that purpose ; 

fkrther on, tbe'gronnd opens to aoroewbat a greater 

/tvridtb, and beyond tbat rises a range of bills. On 

tbese be formed'^ camp in open Tiew, wbere binedf 

vnih the AfHcan and Spanisb infantry only was to 

take posLx The Balearians, and other ligfat-armed 

troops, be drew ronnd behind tbe monntaios, and 

posted the cavalry near the entrance of the defile, 

where tlvey were effectually concealed by some rising 

j:rounds ; with design, that as soon as tbe Romans 

^entered the pass, tbe cavalry should take possession 

of the road, and thus tiie whole space be shut «p be- 

, tween the laJLe and the mountains. Flaminius, though 

/fie arrived at the hike about sunset, took no care to 

exao&ine tbe ground, but next morning, before it was 

/ elefar day, passed tbroogh the narrow way, and when 

^ tbe troops began to spread into the wider ground, they 

' 'aaw only that party of the enemy which fronted tbem ; 

those in ambush on their rear, and over their heads, 

I <|uite escaped their notice. The Carthaginian, having 

' /i^ow gained the point at which he aimed, the Roman 

;' being pent up between the mountains and the lake, and 

^ .surrounded by hi^ troops, immediately gave tbe signal 

for the whole to charge at once. They accordingly 

poured down, every one by the shortest way he could 

\2nd; and the surprise was tbe more sudden and 

/ alaitnihgji because a mist rising from tbe lake, lay 

thicker on tbe low grounds than on tbe mountains ; 

'w4iile tbe parties of tbe enemy, seeing each other dis- 

^' tipctly enough from the several eminences, were the 

better able to run down together. The Romans, before 

' tbey could discover tbeir foe, learned from the shouts 

raised on all sides that they were surrounded ; and the 

attack began on their front and flank before they 

"could properly form a line, or get ready their arms, 

And dr»fr their swords. 
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6. In the midst of the general cons tern«tion the eon** 
8ul» perilous as the conjuncture was, showed abundance 
of intrepidity : he restored, as well as the time and 
place would allow, the rantcLs, which were disordered 
by the men turning themselves about at all the various 
shouts, and wherever he could come or he heard en- 
couraged, and charged them to stand steady, and to 
£ght ; telling them that * they must not expect to get 
clear of their present situation by vows and prayers to 
the gods, but by strength and courage. By the sword 
men opened a way through the midst of embattled 
foes; and, in general, the less fear the less danger/ 
But such was the noise anrf tumult, that neither his 
counsel nor commands could be heard with distinct- 
ness ; and so far were the soldiers from knowing each 
his own standard, his rank, and post, that scarcely bad 
they sufficient presence of mind to take up their arnw, 
and get ready for fighting, so that many, while they 
were rather incumbered than defended by them, were 
overpowered by the enemy. Besides, the darkneaa 
was so great that they had more use of their ears than 
of their eyes. The groans of the wounded, the sound 
of blows on the men's bodies or armor, with the con* 
fused cries of threatening and terror, drew attention 
from one side to another. Some attempting to fiy, 
were stopped by running against the party engaged in 
fight ; others, returning to the fight, were driven back 
by a body of runaways. .At length, after they bad 
made many fruitless essays in every quarter, and in* 
closed, as they were, by the mountains and lake on the 
sides, by the enemy's forces on the front and rear, they 
evidently perceived that there was no hope of safetv 
but in their valor and their weapons. Every one^ 
own thoughts then supplied the place of command nnd 
exhortation to exertion, and the action began anew, 
with fresh vigor ; but the troops were not marshalled 
according to the distinct bodies of the different orders 
of soldiers, nor so disposed that the van-guard ab«nl4 
fight before the standards, and the rest of the troops 
behind them ; or that each soldier was in his own le^ 
gion, or cohort, or company : chance formed their 
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basA, mid erery man's post in the battle, either before 
orlf^i»d the standards, was fixed by his own choice. 
So in tense was the ardor of (^e engagement, so eagerly 
wsur'their attention occupied by the fight, that not one 
o#4he eorabatants perceived a great earthquake, which, 
at tke time, overthrew large portions of many of the 
cities of Italy, tnmed rapid rivers out of their courses, 
canied op the sea into the rivers, and by the violence 
oftber convulsion levelled mountains. 

■0. They fought for near three hours, and furiously 
in. every part ; but round the consul the battle was 
partidilarly hot and bloody. The ablest of the men 
attended him, and he was himself surprisingly active 
in tvpporting his troops wherever he saw them pressed, 
or in need of assistance ; and, as he was distinguished 
above others by bis armor, the enemy pointed their ut- 
most «fibrts against him, while his own men defended 
him with equal vigor. At length, an Insubrian horse- 
man, his name Decario, knowing his face, called out 
tO'hts eovntrymen, ' Behold, this is the consul who cut 
to yaet^etf our legions, and depopulated our country and 
city. I will now offer this victim to the shades of my 
coontrjrmen who lost their lives in that miserable man- 
ner;' l^tf, giving spurs to his horse, he darted through 
thetbiekest of the enemy; and, after first killing his 
armor^beaURr, who threw himself in the way of the at- 
taefc, ran the consul throngh with his lance. He then 
attanpted to spoil him of his •arms, but the veterans, 
covering the body with their shields, drove him back. 
Tins event first caused a great number of the troops to 
Hyi and now, so great was their panic, that neither 
lalninor mountain- stopped them ; through every place, 
however narrow or steep, they ran with blind haste, 
and-ttrms and men were tumbled together in promiscu- 
ous^' disopdev. Great numbers, finding no room for 
fai!ther fiigbt, pushed into the lake, and plunged them- 
selvies in eueh a manner, that only their heads and 
shtatders were above water. The violence of their 
feart impelled some to make the desperate attempt of 
escaping by swimming ; but this proving impracticable. 
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on MeoQQt of the great extent of tbe lake, tfae|r. eitlier 
exhangted their atrength, and were drowned in tbe 
deep, or» after fatiguiDg^ themaelyea to . no pi^rpose, 
fnade their way back with the uimost difficulty to the 
shallows, and were there slain, wherever they ap- 
peared, by the enemy's horsemen wading into the same. 
About six tbdiiisand of the van-gnard, bravely forcinjg 
their way throiugh the opposite enemy, got clear of the 
defile, and knowing nothing of what was passing behind 
them, halted on a rising ground, where they could only 
iiear the shouting and the din of arms, but could not 
see by reason of the darkness, nor judge with any eer- 
taiaty as to the fortune of the day. At length, after 
the victory was decided, the increasing heat of the sun 
dispelling the mist, the prospect was opened. The 
mountains and pl«dns showed the desperate condition 
«f their affairs, and the shocking carnage of the Roman 
army : wherefore, lest on their being seen at a distance, 
the cavalry should be sent against them, they hastily 
raised their atandards, and hurried away with all pos- 
sible speed. Next diay, when, besides their other dis- 
tresses, they were threatened with the extremity .W 
hanger, Maharbal, who, with the whole body of efi- 
valry, had overtaken them during the night, pledging 
his faith that if they surrendered their arms he would 
tPaffer them to depart with single garments, they de- 
livered themselves into his hands. But this capitula- 
tion Hannibal observed with Punic sincerity, and threw 
them into chains. 

7. Such was the memorable fight at the Thrasymenus, 
and the severe blow there received by the Romans, re- 
mArkable among the few disasters of the kind which 
the nation has ever undergone. Of the Romans, fifteen 
thousand were slain in the field; ten thousand, who 
ied and dispersed themselves throi^h every part i>f 
Etruria, made their way afterwards by difierent roads 
ltf>me to the city. Of the enemy, one thousand five 
hundred perished in the fight, and a great many after- 
wards of their wounds. By some writers the loss of 
men on both, sides is represented as vastly greater : ior 
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my'phri, l>eflideB Aat I wkh to avoid the m^fl^^hif 
any |mrttea1»r ivhaterer, an error to w1iid& writers are 
hi g;eneral too prone, I ^ink tt reasonaUe to gire the 
pref<^rence to't&e authority of'Tabins, irtao Ured in tile 
i^ry time of tins war. Hannibal dinnisBed witliovt 
ransom miob of tbe prisoners as were natires of LatiQin, 
tbe Romans be loaded Witb cb^ns. He tben ordered 
tbat tbe Bodies of bis own men sbould be collected 
from a»0]^ the beaps of tbe enemy, and buried; di- 
recting at tile dame time tbat tbe body of Flaminins 
sbontd be songbt for, witb intention to bonor bim with 
a futtet*ai ; but after a most diligent search, it could not 
be found. As soon as tbe £rst news of this disaster 
dtrived at Rome tbe people in great terror and tumult 
Ctnpwded together into tbe forum. The matrons, run- 
ning tip and down the streets, asked every one wiio 
came in their iray what sudden calamity was said to 
bare faat»|]»ened ; in what state was the army ? At 
length, after a cro^d, not less numerous than that of a 
full assembly of tbe people, bad collected in the comi- 
ttttm {ind about '^e senate*bouse, calling on tbe magis- 
trates for infbhnation, a little before sunset, Marcus 
*Pomponius, the pretor, told tbein, * We bare been de- 
feated in a gi'eat battle.' Though nothing more par- 
thmlar was beard from bim, yet tbe people, catching 
trp rumorli one from another, returned to their bouses 
'%dtb acfcOunts that * the comul was slain, together with 
a great part of bis army ; tbat few survived, and that 
these were either dispersed through Etruria, or taken 
'by tbe enetny.^ Every kind of misfortune which bad 
isveir befallen vanquished troops was now pictured in 
tbe anxious minds of those whose relations had sen^d 
tibder tbe consul Oaius flaminins, having no positive 
infonbation bn which they could found either hope or 
fear. Ddring tbe next, and several succeeding days, a 
multitude, composed of rather more women than men, 
stood ' found the gates watching for tbe arrival Either 
of their friends, or of some wbo might give iDtelligence 
concerning them ; and whenever any person came up, 
they croiMted about bim witb eager inquiries; nor 
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could they be prevailed on to retire, especially from 
such as were of their acquaintaDce, until they h^ e^ 
amined minutely into every particular. Then, wh^ea, 
they did separate from about the informants^ might ^ 
seen their countenances expressive of various emotioo^^ 
according as the intelligence which each received wa« 
pleasing or unfavorable ; and numbers surrounding 
them, returned to their houses, offering either qonf 
gratulations or comfort. Among the women, particu«> 
larly, the effects both of joy and grief were very con* 
spicuous : one, as we are told, meeting unexpectedly 
at the very gate her son returning safe, expired at tha 
sight of him : another, who sat in her house, ovev*- 
whelmed with grief in consequence of a false report of 
her son's death, on seeing that son returning, died im-^ 
Bfiediately, through excess of joy. The pretors, during 
several days, kept the senate assembled in their houae, 
from the rising to the setting of the sun, deliberating. 
by what commander, or with what forces, oppositi9B 
could be made to the victorious Carthaginians, 

8. Before they had fully determined on the plans , to 
be pursued, they received an account of another uiiex* 
pected disaster: four thousand horsemen, who had been 
sent by Servilius, the consul, to the aid of bis colleagUQ> 
under the command of Caius Centenius, propretor, wero 
cut off by Hannibal in Umbria, whither, on hearing of 
the fight at the Thrasymenus, they had marched to avoid 
him. The news of this event affected people differently: 
some, having their minds occupied by grief, for .misr 
fortunes of a momentous kind, certainly deemed tha 
loss of the cavalry light in comparison : others judged 
not of the accident by its own intrinsic importance ; 
but considered, that as in a sickly constitution a slight 
cause is attended with more sensible effects, than a 
more powerful one in a constitution possessed of vigor; 
so any kind of misfortune happening to the common- 
wealth in its present debilitated condition, ought to be 
estimated, not by the magnitude of the affair itself, but 
by the enfeebled state of the same, which could not en- 
dure any degree of aggravation to its distresses. Ac- 
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cordinj^y, the state bad recourse to a remedy which 
ior a long time past had neither been used nor wanted, 
the nomination of a dictator ; and because the consul, 
#ho alone was supposed to possess the power of nomi- 
^ti'ng that officer, was abroad, and it was difficult to 
send either messenger or letter through those parts of 
Italy, occupied as they were by the Carthaginian arms ; 
md as the people could not create a dictator, no prece- 
dent having yet existed for it, they therefore, in an as- 
sembly, created a pro-dictator, Quintus Fabius Maxi- 
mus, and a master of the horse, Marcus Mioucius Ru- 
ftrs. These received a charge from the senate to 
strengthen the walls and towers of the city ; to post 
troops in proper places, and to break down the bridge* 
on the rivers ; since, having proved unequal to the de- 
f^hce of Italy, they must fight at their own doors in de^ 
fence of the city. 

' 9'. Hannibal marched straight forward through Um*> 
bda as far as Spoletum ; which town, after he had ut« 
terly wasted all the adjoining country, he attempted to 
take by sform ; but being repulsed, with the loss of a 
gf'e^t number of men, and judging, from the strength 
of that single colony, his attempt on which had ended 
so Ifttle to his advantage, what great difficulties he had 
to sctrmomit before he could master the city of Rome, 
h^ 6l)anged the direction of his route toward the terri- 
tory of Picenum, which not only abounded with pro* 
visions of all sorts, but was besides well stored with 
booty, which his needy and rapacious soldiers greedily 
seized. There he remained during several days, in one 
fixed post, and refreshed his men, who had been se- 
verely fhtigued by their long marches in the winter 
season, and throagh the marshes, as well as by the 
battle^ which, though favorable in the issue, was not 
gained without danger and fatigue. After allowing 
sufficient rest to his troops, who however delighted 
more in plundering and ravaging than in ease and re-? 
pbse, he put them in motion, and spread devastation 
through the territories of Praetulia and Adria, the 
country of the Marsians, Manucinians, and PeliguianS, 
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and the neiglib^riiig tract of Aj^tia, roood Ar^ ood 
Liicma. The consul, CaeiiM Senrilius, had fought 
some alight battles with the Gauls, and takeo oae town 
of no grsotGoasequencey wjben, haavkig of the diaaeter 
of faiavcollea^e, and the troops under bis commaudt 
and being filled with apprehensions for the capital of 
hia country, he resolved not to be out of the way in a 
Goniunctare of such extreme danger ; he tberefora 
■larched directly towards Rome. Quintus Fabius 
Maximus, dictator a second time, on the day wiherein 
he entered into office assembled the senate, when be 
GOmflieBced his administration with attention to the 
^etds. Having proved, to the conviction of the assem^ 
hly» that the faults committed by Caius Flaminius the 
consult through his negle(^ of the established sacred 
Files and the auspices, wer^ even greater than those 
which arose from his rashness and want of judgment^ 
and that it was necessary to learn from the goda them^ 
selves what atonements would appease their wrath, be 
prevailed on them to pasS' an order, which was .qoI 
usual, except when some, terrible prodigies were obt 
nonnced, that the decemvirs should consult the sibyl** 
line leaves. These, after inspecting those books of the 
fates, reported to the senate, that * the vow made to 
Mars, on occasion of the present war, had not been 
duly fulfilled; that it must be performed anew/ and 
that^ in a more ample manner ; that the great gam^ 
must be vowed to Jupiter ; and temples to Venua Ery<'- 
dna and Mens ; that a supplication and lectisterninm 
must be performed, and a sacred spring vowed, in case 
success attended their arms, and that the common- * 
wealth remained in the same state in which it had been 
when the war began.' The senate, considering that 
Fabius would« have full employment in the manage- 
ment of the war, ordered that Marcus ^milius, the 
pretor, should take care that all these mattera might 
be. performed in due time^ according to the direction^ 
of the college of pontilBEIi. ^ 

10. On the passing of these decrees of the senate, 
the chiief pontiff, Lucius Cornelius Leutulu8, being ad* 
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vked wifk by the college of pfeton, gsre hh opisiosy 
Ibai before any otber ttept were t&en tbe people 
Abnld be eonsiihed witb respect to the sacred spriiiff s 
ibi'tbat a tow of that import conkl not be made witD-> 
out Hrefr order. Accordiagly, the questioB was pro* 
posed to the people in these words : * Do yov choose 
aad older that what I am going to propose shdl bo 
perfbrmed in this manner ; that in case the comroon* 
w^ettllh of the Roman people, the Qoirites, shall (as I 
#ish it may) be preserved in safety during the next 
flVe years from these wars, namely, the war which 
rabsists between the Roman people and the Carthagi* 
n^D«, and the wars subsisting with the Osnls who 
dwell on this side of the Alps, then tbe Roman people, 
tiie Quirites, shall present as an offsring whatever the 
spHng shall produce, from the herds of swine, sheep, 
goats, or oxen ; of which produce, accruing from the 
diky when the senate and people thaXi appoint, what- 
ever sfaidl not have been appropriated by consecration 
sh^U be sacrificed to Jupiter ? Let him who makes tbe 
atkfhtg make it at what time and in what form he shall 
choose : in whatsoever manner he does it, let the offer- 
itig be deemed proper : if that which ought to be sacri- 
ficed' die, let it be deemed as unconsecrated, and let 
tt<^ gttHt ensue. If any person undesignedly shall 
Weak or kill it^ let hkn incur no penalty. If any shall 
steal tt;' let not guilt be imputed to the people, nor to 
Mat fttmi whom it is stolen. If any, unknowingly, 
offisr the sacrifice on a forbidden day, let the offering 
be deemed good. Whether the offering shall be made 
by night or by day, whether by a freeman or a slave^ 
letit be deemed good. If the senate and people shall 
order it' to be made on an earlier day tban a person 
shall make it, let the people be acquitted and free from 
the guilt thereof/ On the same account a vow waa 
made to celebrate the great games, at the expense of 
three hundred and thirty-three thousand three hun- 
dred and thirty-three asses and one-third;* besides 
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three faundred oxen to be offered to Jupiter, and white 
oxeo, and other victims, to many other deities. The 
TOWS being duly made, a proclamation was issued for 
a supplication ; in the performance of which joined not 
only the inhabitants of the city, with their wives and 
children, but also those of the country, who, having 
any property of their own, were interested in the wel- 
fare of the public. Then was performed the lectister- 
nium, during the space of three days, under the direc- 
tion of the decemvirs of religious rites. There were 
six couches exhibited to view ; one for Jupiter and 
Juno, another for Neptune and Minerva, a third for 
Mars and Venus, a fourth for Apollo and Diana, a fiftli 
for Vulcan and Vesta, and the sixth for Mercury and 
Ceres. The temples were then vowed ; that to Venus 
Erycina by Quintus Fabius Maximus, dictator ; for 
such was the direction found in the books of the fates, 
that the person who held the highest authority in the 
state should vow it. Titus Otacilius, the pretor, vowed 
the temple to Mens. 

11. The business relating to religion being thus con* 
eluded, the dictator then proposed to the senate to 
take into consideration the state of the commonwealth 
and the war ; and to determine how many, and what 
legions should be employed to stop the progress of the 
victorious enemy. They passed a decree, that ^ be 
should receive the army from the consul, Cneius Ser* 
yilius ; in addition to which, he should levy among the 
citizens and allies such numbers of horse and foot as 
he should judge requisite ; and, in every other parti- 
cular, should act and manage in such a manner as he 
should see conducive to the public good.' Fabiaa de-» 
clared his intention to make an addition of two Regions 
to the army of Servilius ; these he ordered to be levied 
by the master of the horse, and appointed a day on 
which they were to assemble at Tibur. TheiL, having 
published a proclamation that those who dwelt in 
towns or forts which were incapable of defence should 
Amove into places of safety, and that all the inhabitants 
of that tract through which Hannibal was to march 
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■hovld Kkewlte renore out of the coiintnr» after firet 
b&niinf the bomes and dettroyioff the miits of the 
eartt) to pwrent hie meetioj^ any kind of supply, he 
htmaelf eet ovt by the Flaminian road to meet the oon- 
mal a»d Hie army. Coming witiiin eight of the troope, 
OB thoir march on the bank of the Tiber, near Ocricu- 
lam, and obsenring the conenl with lome horeemen 
adTanciag, he eeat a beadle to acquaint him that he 
wamaft approach the dictator without licton. This order 
lie obeyvd ; and their meeting raised an exalted idea 
of the dictatorship in the minds both of citixens and 
allies; who bad now, in consequence of the long die- 
ttse, almost forgotten that office. Here he received a 
letter from the city, with intelligence that the transport 
eairying ships' supplies from Ostia to the army in 
Sflkin had been captured by a fleet of the enemy near 
the port of Coesa: in consequence of which the consul 
was ordered to proceed immediately to Ostia, to man 
all the ships which were at the city of Rome, or at 
Ostia, with soldiers and mariners, to pursue the enemy 
and gwird the coasts of Italy. Great numbers of men 
Imd been levied at Rome ; even the sons of freedmen, 
who had children, and were of military age, had en- 
lisitod. Of these troops, such as were under thirty-five 
year* of age were put on board the ships ; the rest 
wiere left to guard the city. 

12. The dictator, reeeiring the consurs army from 
F«lvi»s Flaocus, his lieutenant-general, came through 
the Sabine territory toTibur, on the day which he had 
appointed for the assembling of the new-raised troops: 
tbenee he went back to Praeneste, and, crossing the 
cooDtry to the Latkie road, led forward his army ; ex- 
Moining with the utmost care the country through 
urhieh he was to pass, being determined in no case to 
snbjeet himself to the disposal of fortune, except so 
far as necessity might constrain him. When he first 
pitched his camp within the enemy's view, not far 
from Arpi, the Otfrthaginian on the same day, without 
dela^ng an hour, led out his forces, and offered bat-: 
tk; bat iortng every thing quiet, and no hurry or 
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bustle in the Roman camp, he returned within his 
lines, observing, with a sneer, that the spirit which the 
Romans boasted to have inherited from Mars was at 
length subdued ; that they had given over fighting, 
and made open acknowlegement of their abatement in 
courage and love of glory. His mind however was 
sensibly affected on finding that he had now to deal 
with a commander very unlike Flaminius and Sempro* 
nius ; and that the Romans, instructed by misfortunes, 
had at length chosen a leader which was a match for 
Hannibal ; and he quickly perceived that in the dic- 
tator he had to dread provident skill more than vigor- 
ous exertion. Having however not yet fully expe- 
rienced his steadiness, he attempted to rouse and pro- 
voke his temper by frequently removing his camp, and 
ravaging under his eyes the lands of the allies ; at One 
time withdrawing out of sight by a hasty march, at 
another halting in a place of concealment at a turn of 
the road, in hopes of taking him at a disadvantage on 
his coming down into the plain. Fabius led his forces 
along the high grounds at a moderate distance frony 
the enemy ; so as not to let him be out of reach, noj* 
yet to come to an engagement. His men were confined 
within their camp, except when called forth by some 
necessary occasion ; and his parties, sent for forage 
and wood, were neither small in number nor were they 
allowed to ramble. An advanced guard of cavalry and 
light infantry, properly equipped, and formed for the 
.purpose of repressing sudden alarms, rendered every 
place safe to those of their own side, and dangerous to 
«uch of the enemy as straggled in search of plunder. 
Thus a decisive trial in a general engagement wns 
avoided. At the same time slight skirmishes of no 
great importance commenced on safe ground, and where 
a place of retreat was at hand, which accustomed the 
soldiers, dispirited by former misfertunes, to place 
more confidence both in their own courage and their 
/ortune. But he found not Hannibal more inclined to 
disconcert such wise plans than his own master of the 
iiorae, whom nothing but being subordinate in cpm- 
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nand prevented from plunging the commonwealth into 
ruin. Confident and precipitate in hia measures, and 
allowing his tongue an exorbitant license, he used, at 
first in small circles, afterwards openly in public, to 
call the dictator sluggish instead of cool ; timid instead 
of cautious ; imputing to htm as faults what had the 
nearest affinity to virtues* Thus, by the practice of 
depressing the merit of his superior, — a practice of the 
basest nature, and which has become too general, in 
consequence of the favorable success so often attending 
it, — be exalted himself. 

13. * Hannibal led away his forces from the territory 
4ff Arpi into Samnium, ravaged the lands of Beneven- 
Inm, took the city of Telesia, and used every means to 
irritate; the Roman general, in hopes that by so many 
indignitiesy and the sufferings of his allies, he might 
be provoked to hazard an engagement on equal ground. 
Among the multitude of the allies of Italian birth, who 
had -been made prisoners by the Carthaginian at Thra- 
tsymenus, and set at liberty, were three Campanian 
horsemen. Hannibal on that occasion, by many pre- 
«ents and promises, engaged them to conciliate the af- 
ftctions of their countrymen in his favor. These now 
kiformed ^him, that if he brought his army into Cam- 
fmnia he would have an opportunity of getting posses- 
sion of Capua« The affair was of much moment, and 
seemed to demand more weighty authority. Hannibal 
hesitated, inclining atone time to confide in their as- 
surances, at another to distrust them, yet they brought 
him to .a resolution of marching from Samnium into 
Oumpania; and he dismissed them with repeated charges 
to fulfil their promises by deeds, and with orders to 
return to him with a greater number and with some of 
their principal men. He then commanded his guide 
to eouduet him into the territory of Casinum ; having 
learned, from persons acquainted with the country, 
^hat if he seized on the pass there the Romans would 
be shut out, so as to prevent their bringing' succor to 
their allies. But speaking with the Carthaginian ac- 
centy and mispronouncing the Latin words> the guide 
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rokapprefaended him aa having said CasiUnntn inalead 
of Gasimmi ; so that, turniiig from the right road, ho 
led him through the territories of AlUffls, Calatia, and 
Gales, down into the plain of Stella. Here Hannibal 
looking round, and peroeiying the place inclosed be- 
tween monntains and rivers, called the guide, and 
asked him where he was; and the other answering 
that he would lodge that night at Casilinum, he at last 
discovered the mistake, and that Casinum lay at a very- 
great distance, in a quite different direction. On tbia, 
having scourged and crucified the guide, in order to 
strike terror into others, he pitched and fortified his 
camp, and despatched Maharbal with the cavalry to 
ravage the territory of Falerii* Here the depredatione 
were carried as far as the waters of Sinnessa, the Nu- 
midtans committing dreadful devastations, and spread- 
ing fear and consternation to a still wider extent. Yet 
did not this terror, great as it was, and though their 
whole country was involved in the flames of war, in- 
duce the allies to swerve from their allegiance. They 
had no desire to change their rulers, for they lived 
under a mild and equitable government ; and there ia 
no bond of loyalty so strong. 

14. The Carthaginians encamped at the river Vol* 
tumus, and the most delightful tract in Italy was seen 
wasted with fire, the country seats on every side smok- 
ing in ruins. While Fabius led his army along the 
tops of the Massic mountains the discontent in it was 
inflamed anew, and to such a degree as to §bA\ little 
short of a mutiny. During a few days past, as their 
march had been conducted with more expedition than 
usual, they had been in good temper, because they had 
supposed that this haste was owing to an intention to 
protect Campania from further ravages. But when 
they had gained the heights, and the enemy ^appeared 
under their eyes, setting fire to the houses of the Fa- 
lernian district, with the colony of Sinnessa, and that 
still no mention was made of fighting, Minucius ex- 
claimed, * Are we come hither to view the burning and 
slaughter of oar aUiaay as to a spectacle giateful to the 
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i2gM ? If no other drcnnstence strikes ns witli sbame, 
do we feel none with regard to these our co«ntrymeo» 
whom o«r fathers sent as Golonists to Sinaessa, to se- 
cure this frontier from the inroads of the 8amnites? 
And BOW the fh>ntier is wasted with fire, not by the 
Sammtes, a neighboc^ag state, bat by Carthaginians, a 
foreign race ; who, from the remotest limits of the 
world, haf<e effected their progress hither in conse- 
quence of our dilatory and slothful proceedings. 
Sharaefblly are we degenerated from onr ancestors, 
who conmdered it as an affront to their government if 
a Carthaginian fleet happened to sail along this coast ; 
for we now behold tiie same coast filled with the ene- 
my's 4roops, and possessed by Moors and Nnmidians. 
We, who lately felt sach indignation at siege being 
iaid to Saguatam that we appealed, not only to man- 
kind, hot to treatiea and to the gods, now look on witb- 
ont oa»etion, while Hannibal is scaling the walls of a 
Roman colony. The smoke from the burning honsee 
and lands is carried into our eyes and mouths; our 
^irs Hng with the cries and lamentations of our allies, 
inroking onr aid ofteaer than that of the immortal 
gods ; yet, hiding ourselves here in woods and clouds, 
we lead- about our army like a herd of cattle, through 
ahady feresta and desert paths. If Marcus Furius had 
adopted ^' design of rescuing the city from the Gauls 
by the aanie means by which this new Camillus, this 
dicthtor 9i such smgular abilities, selected for us in 
oar distresses, intends to recover Italy from Hannibal, 
<that isy by traversing mountains and forests,) Rome 
woiM now be the property of the Gauls ; and great 
reason do I see to dread, if we persevere in this dila- 
tory mode of acting, that our ancestors have so often 
preserired it for Hannibal and the Carthaginians. But 
he, who hBd'the spirit of a man, and of a true Roman, 
daring the very day on which the account was brought 
t6 Teii of bis being nominated dictator, by direction of 
the senate ilnd.order of the people, though the Janicu- 
1am wan ef snfficient height, where he might sit and 
take a psiwp^ct of tiui enemy, came down to the plain ; 
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and, on tbat same day, in the middle of the city, whenj^ 
now are the Gallic piles, and on the day following, on 
the road to Gabii, cut to pieces the legions of the 
Gauls. What! when many years after this, at the' 
Caudine forks, we were sent under the yoke by the 
Samnites ; was it by traversing the mountains of Samv 
nium, or was it by pressing briskly the siege of Luce- 
ria, and compelling the enemy to iight, that Lucius 
Papirius Cursor removed the yoke from the necks of 
the Romans, and imposed it on the haughty SamniteS ? 
In a late case, what but quick despatch gave victory to 
Caius Lutatins ? for, on the next day after he came in 
view of the enemy, he overpowered their fleet, heavily 
laden with provisions, and incumbered with their own 
implements and cargoes. To imagine that, by sitting 
still, and offering up prayers, the war can be brought 
to a conclusion, is folly rn the extreme. Forces niust 
be armed, must be led out to the open field, that you 
may encounter man with man. By boldness and acti-* 
vity the Roman power has been raised to its present 
height, and not by these sluggish measures which co- 
wards term cautious.' While Minucius harangued in 
this manner, as if to a general assembly, he was snr* 
rounded by a multitude of tribunes and Roman horse* 
men ; and his presumptuous expressions reached evett 
the ears of the common men, who gave evident demon- 
strations that, if the matter were submitted to the votes 
of the soldiery, they would prefer Minucius as a com- 
mander to Fabius. 

15. Fabius watched the conduct of his own m^n 
With no less attention than that of the enemy j deter- 
mined to show, with respect to them, in the first placd, 
that his resolution was unalterable by any thing which 
they could say or do. He weir knew that his dilatory 
measures were severely censured, not only in his own 
camp, but likewise at Rome, yet he persisted, with in- 
flexible steadiness, in the same mode of conduct dar- 
ing the remainder of the summer ; in consequence of 
which Hannibal, finding himself disappointed in hit 
hopes of an engagement, after having tried his utmost 
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e&deavors to bring it about, began to look round for a 
eooTenient place for his winter quarters; for the coun- 
try where be then was, though it afforded plenty for 
the present, was incapable of furnishing a lasting sop- 
ply, because it abounded in trees and vineyards, and 
other plantations of such kinds as minister rather to 
pleasure than to men's necessary demands. Of this 
bis intention Fabius received information from scoots ; 
and knowing with a degree of certainty that he would 
return through the same pass by which he had entered 
the Falernian territory, he detached parties of mode- 
rate force to take possession of Mount Calicula, and 
Casilinum, which city, beine intersected by the river 
Tulturnus, is the boundary between the Falernian and 
Campanian territories. He himself led back his army 
along the same eminences over which he had come, 
sending out Lucius Hostilius Mancinus, with four 
hundred horsemen of the allies, to procure intelli- 
gence. This young man, who had often made one of 
Ihe crowd of listeners to the presumptuous (harangues 
of the master of the horse, proceeded at first, as the 
Gon^mander of a party of observation ought, watching 
from safe ground the motions of the enemy ; after- 
wards, seeing the Numidians scattered about through 
tbe villages, and having, on an opportunity that of- 
fered, slain some of them, his whole mind was instantly 
occupied by the thoughts of fighting, and he lost all 
recollection of the orders of the dictator, who had 
charged him to advance only so far as he might with 
safety, and to retreat before he should come within 
the enemy's sight. Several different parties of the 
Numidians, by skirmishing and retreating, drew him 
»n almost to their camp, by which time both his men 
and horses were greatly fatigued. Here Cartalo, 
«omniander-in-chief of the cavalry, advancing in full 
career, obliged his party to fly before he came within 
'a dart's throw, and, almost without relaxing in speed, 
pursued them in^ their flight through the length of five 
iniles. Mancinus, when he saw that the enemy did 
not degitt from their pursuit, and that there was no 
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prospect of escaping, exhorted his meti to act vvilh 
courage, and faced about on the foe, though superioff 
to him in every particular. The conaequeDce was that 
he and the bravest of his party were surrounded and 
cut to pieces : the rest, betaking themselves to a pre*- 
cipitate flight, made their escape, first to Gales, and 
thence, by ways almost impassable, to the dictator* 
It happened that on the same day Minucius rejoined 
Fabios, having been sent to secure, by a body of troops, 
a woody hill, which above Tarracina forms a narrow 
defile, and hangs over the sea ; because it was appre* 
bended that, if that barrier of the Appian way were 
left unguarded, the Carthaginian might penetrate into 
the territory of Rome. The dictator and master of 
the horse, having reunited their forces, marched down 
into the road, through which Hannibal was to pass* 
At this time the enemy were two miles distant. 

16. Next day the Carthaginians, marching forward^ 
filled the whole road which lay between the two camps ; 
and though the Romans had taken post close to iMt 
own rampart, with an evident advantage of sitimtion^ 
yet the Carthaginian advanced with his light-horse* 
men, and, in order to provoke the enemy, made sev»* 
ral skirmishing attacks, charging, and then retreating* 
The Romans kept their position, and the fight pro-> 
ceeded without vigor, more agreeably to the wish of 
the dictator than to that of Hannibal. Two hundred 
Romans and eight hundred of the enemy fell. There 
was now reason to think that, by the road to Casilinum 
being thus blockaded, Hannibal was effectually pent 
up ; and that while Capua and Samniam, and such a 
number of wealthy allies at their back, should furnish 
the Romans with supplies, the Carthaginian, on the 
other hand, would be obliged to winter between the 
rocks of Formie, the sands of Linternum, and horrid 
stagnated marshes. Nor was Hannibal insensible that 
his own arts were now played off against himself* 
Wherefore, seeing it impracticable to make his way 
through Casilinum, and that he must direct his course 
to the mountains, and climb over the summit of the 
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Ci^lie«ik, ImC tb« Rmnmns should fall on hit troops in 
tketr BMrcb, when entangled in the rnUeyn^ he deviMd 
a alratagem for baffling Uie enemy by a deception eal- 
calated to inspire terror, resolving to set ont secretly 
in the beginning of the night, and proceed towards the 
Bunmtains. The means which he contriTed for the exe«* 
cotton of his plan were these : collecting combustible 
matters from all the coontry round, he caused bandies 
of rods and dry twigs to be tied fast on the horns of 
oxcBy great numbers of which, trained and untrained, he 
drove along with him, among the other spoil taken in 
the country, and he made up the number of almost 
two thousand. He then gave in charge to Hasdrubal, 
that as soon as the darkness of the night came on, he 
should drive this numerous herd, after first setting fire 
to their horns, up the mountains, and particularly, if 
he found it practicable, over the passes where the 
enemy kept guard. 

17. As soon as it grew dark the army decamped in 
silence, driving the oxen at some distance before the 
van. -When they arrived at the foot of the mountains 
and the narrow roads, the signal was instantly given 
that fire should be set tO the horns of the oxen, and 
that they should be driven violently up the -mountains 
in tt9nt ; when their own fright, occasioned by the 
fiame blazing on their heads, together with the heat, 
which soon petaetrated to the quick and to the roots of 
tlMftr borns, drove them on as if goaded by madness. 
By their spreading about in this manner all the bushes 
were quickly in a blaze, just as if fire had been set to 
the woods and mountains, and the fruitless tossing of 
tl^JFT heads serving to increase the flames, they af* 
forded an appearance as of men running up and down 
on every side. The troops stationed to guard the pas- 
sage of the defiles, seeing several fires on the tops of 
the mountains, concluded that they were surrounded, 
and quitted their post, taking the way, as the safest 
course, towards the summits, where they saw fewest 
firos blazing. Here they fell in with several of the 
oxen, which had scattered from the herds to which 
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they belonged. At first, wben they saw them at a dts^ 
lanoe^ imagiotng that they breathed out flames, they 
halted in utter astonishment at the miraculous appear*^ 
ance ; but afterwards, when they discovered that it 
was an imposition of human contrivance, and believing 
that they were in danger of being ensnared, they has* 
tily, ana with redoubled terror, betook themselves to 
flight. They met also the enemy's light infantry, but 
night inspiring equal fears, prevented either from' be* 
ginning a fight until daylight. In the mean time Han- 
nibal led his whole army through the defile, where he 
surprised some Romans in the very pass, and pitched 
his camp in the territory of Alii fee. 

18. Fabius perceived the tumult ; but, suspecting 
some snare, and being utterly averse from fighting, in 
the night particularly, he kept his men within their 
trenches. As soon as day appeared a fight com- 
menced near the summit of the mountain, in which the 
Romans, who had considerably the advantage in num* 
bers, would have easily overpowered the light infan- 
try of the enemy, separated as they were from their 
friends, had not a cohort of Spaniards, sent by Hanni*- 
bal for the purpose, come up to the spot. Thesci both 
by reason of the agility of their limbs, and the nature 
of their arms, being lighter and better qualified for 
skirmishing among rocks and cliffs (to which they 
were accustomed), by their manner of fighting, easily- 
baffled the enemy, who were used to act on plain 
ground in steady fight, and who carried weighty arms* 
After a contest, therefore, by no means equal, they 
both withdrew to their respective camps; the Spa- 
niards with almost all their men safe, the Romans with 
the loss of many. Fabius likewise decamped, and 
passing through the defile, seated himself in a high 
and strong post above AUifss. Hanniba), now coun- 
terfeiting an intention to proceed to Rome through 
Samnium, marched back as far as the country of the 
Pelignians, spreading devastation every where as he 
went* Fabius led bis army along the heights, be- 
tween the route of the enemy and the city of Rome, 
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ooBstantly attending hU motiona, but neyer giTinf^ him 
a moettng. From the territory of Peligniim Hanni* 
bal alter^ hia route ; and, directing his march back 
towards Apulia, came to Geruniam, a city whose inha- 
bitants had abandoned it, being terrified by a part of 
the walls having fallen in ruins. The dictator formed 
a strong camp in the territory of Larinum ; and, being 
recalled thence to Rome, on account of some religions 
ceremonies, he pressed the master of the horse not 
only with orders, but with earnest advice, and almost 
with prayers, to * confide more in prudence than in 
fortune; and to imitate his conduct in command ra- 
ther than that of Sempronius and Flaminius. Not 
to think, there had been no advantage gained in hav* 
ing foiled the designs of the Carthaginian through al- 
most the whole length of the summer ; observing, that 
even physicians sometimes effect their purpose better 
by rest than by motion and action ; that it was a mat- 
ter of no small importance to have ceased to be da-* 
feated by an enemy so inured to victory ; and, after a 
long course of disasters, to have gained time to breathe/ 
After urging these cautions, which were thrown away 
on the master of the Itorse, he set out for Rome. 

19. In the beginning of the summer wherein these 
transactions passed, the operations of the war com- 
menced in Spain also, both by land and sea. Hasdru- 
bal> to the number of ships which he had received 
from his brother manned and in readiness for service, 
added ten ; and giving the command of this fleet of 
forty ships to Hamilco, set out from New Carthage, 
marching his army along the shore, while the fleet 
sailed on at a small distance from the land ; so that he 
was prepared to fight on either element as the foe 
should come in his way. Cneios Scipio, on hearing 
that the enemy had moved from their winter quarters, 
at first designed to pursue the same plan of opera- 
tions ; but, afterwards, on hearing thift they had been 
joined by vast numbers of new auxiliaries, he judged it 
net so prudent to meet them on land ; sending there- 
fore on board his ships an additional number of 
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chosen soldiers, he put to sea, witfa a ^eet bf thirty* 
fire sail. On the next day after his leaTiag Tarraco 
he arrived at a harbor within ten miles of the mouth 
of the river Ibertis, and, despatching thence two Mas- 
•tlian scout-boats, learned from them that the Cartha- 
ginian fleet lay in the mouth of that river, and that 
their camp was pitched on the bank. Intending there* 
fore by a general attack with his whole force, at once 
to overpower the enemy, while unprovided and off 
their guard, he weighed anchor, and advanced to- 
wards them. They have in Spain a great many towers 
built in lefty situations, which are used both as watch- 
towers, and as places of defence against pirates. From 
these the Roman fleet was first descried, and notice 
given of it to Hasdrubal. This caused much confu- 
tion in the camp on land, and somewhat earlier than 
the alarm reached the ships, where they had not 
beard the dashing of oars, nor any other noise usually 
accompanying a, fleet. The capes likewise shut out 
the enemy from their view, when on a sudden, while 
Ihey were rambling about the shore, or sitting quietly 
in their tents, expecting nothing less than the approach 
ef an enemy, or a fight on that day, several horsemen, 
despatched by Hasdrubal, came one after another, 
with orders for them to go on board instantly, and get 
ready their arms, for that the Roman fleet was just at 
the mouth of the harbor. These orders the horsemen, 
sent for the purpose, conveyed to every part; and 
presently Hasdrubal himself arrived with the main 
body of the army. Every place was now filled with 
iM^ise and tumult; the rowers and soldiers hurrying 
to their ships, like men making their escape from land 
rather than going to battle. Scarcely had all got on 
board when some of the vessels, having untied the 
hawsers at the sterns, were carried foul of their an- 
chors. Every thing was done with too mueh hurry 
Mid precipitatioft, so that the business of the mariners 
was impeded by the preparations of the soldiers, and 
the soldiers were prevented from taking and preparing 
their arms by the bustle and confusion of the mariners. 
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The Romans by thig time were oot ooly drawing nigh» 
bat bad already formed their ships in order of battle. 
The Carthaginians therefore, falling into tbe ntmoel 
disorder, to which the enemy's attack contributed not 
more than the confusion prevailing among themselves, 
tacked about and fled ; and as tbe mouth of the river, 
to which they steered their course, did not afford ao 
entrance to such an extensive line, and as such num* 
bers crowded in together, their ships were driven on 
shore, many striking on banks, others on the dry 
etrand. The soldiers made their escape, some with 
their arms, others without them, to their friends, who 
were drawn up on the shore. However, in the first 
encounter, two Carthaginian ships were taken, and 
four sunk. 

20. The Romans without hesitation pursued their 
dismayed fleet, notwithstanding that the land was pos- 
sessed by the enemy and that they saw a line of their 
troops under arms, stretched along the whole shore ; 
and all the ships which had either shattered their 
prows by striking against the shore, or stuck their 
keels fast in the sand banks, they tied to their sterns 
and towed out into the deep. Out of the forty ships 
they took twenty- five. The most brilliant circnm* 
stance attending their victory was, that by this one 
battle, which cost them so little, they were rendered 
masters of the sea along the whole extent of that coast. 
Sailing forward therefore to Honosca, they there made 
a descent, took the city by storm, and sacked it. 
Thence they proceeded to Carthage, and after wasting 
all the country round, at last set ^re to the houses 
contiguous to the very walla and gates. The ships, 
now heavily laden with booty, went on to Longuntica, 
where a great quantity of oakum' for cordage had been 
collected by Hasdrobal for the use of the fleet. Of 
this they carried off as much as they had occasion for, 
and burned the rest. Nor did they carry their opera- 
tions along the open coasts of the continent only, but 
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passed over to the island of Ebusa, where they in vain 
attempted, during two days, and with their utmost 
efforts, to gain possession of the capital city. Per- 
ceiving however that they were wasting time to no 
purpose, and in pursuit of a hopeless design, they ap* 
plied themselves to the ravaging of the country ; and 
after plundering and burning several towns, and collect- 
ing a greater quantity of booty than they had acquired 
on the continent, they retired on board their ships ; 
at which time ambassadors came to Scipio, from the 
Balearic Isles, suing for peace. From this place the 
fleet sailed back, and returned to the hither parts of 
the province, whither ambassadors hastily flocked from 
all the nations adjacent to the Iberus, and from many 
even of the remotest parts of Spain. The whole num- 
ber of states which submitted to the dominion and go- 
vernment of Rome, and gave hostages, amounted to 
more than one hundred and twenty. Wherefore the 
Koman general, relying now with sufficient confidence 
on his land forces also, advanced as far as the pass of 
Castulo ; on which Hasdrubal withdrew toward the 
ocean into Lusitania. 

21. It was now supposed that the remainder of the 
summer would pass without farther action ; and this 
would have been the case had it depended on the Car- 
thaginians; but, besides that the native Spaniards are 
in their temper restless and fond of change; Mandonius 
and Indibilis, (the latter of whom had formerly been 
chieftain of the Ilergetans,) as soon as the Romans re- 
tired from the pass towards the sea coast roused their 
countrymen to arms, and made predatory irruptions 
into the peaceful territories of the Roman allies. 
Against these Scipio sent some military tribunes, with 
a body of light-armed auxiliaries ; and these, without 
much difficulty, routed all their tumultuary bands, 
slaying and taking many, and disarming the greater 
part of them. This commotion, however, drew back 
Hasdrubal from his march towards the ocean to the 
hither side of the Ibenis, for the purpose of support- 
ing his confederates. The Carthaginians lay encamped 
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ia tbe territory of Ilercao, the Romans at a place 
called Newfleet, when a sadden piece of intelligeBce 
diverted the war to another quarter : the CeltiberianSt 
who of all the states in that tract were the first who 
sent ambassadors and gave hostages to the Romans* 
bad, in consequence of instructions sent by Scipio^ 
taken up arms, and invaded the province of the Car-* 
thaginians with a powerful army* had reduced three 
towns by assault, and had afterwards fought two bat*' 
ties against Hasdrubal himself with excellent success* 
killing fifteen thousand of his men, and taking four 
thousand, with many military ensigns. 

22. While affairs in Spain were in this state Pub- 
lius Scipio, having been, on the expiration of his con<» 
sulate, continued in command, and sent thither by the 
senate, arrived in the province with thirty ships of war, 
eight thousand soldiers, and a large supply of pro* 
visions. His fleet, which, when seen at a distance, 
made a grand appearance, by reason of the long train 
of transport vessels, put into tbe harbor of Tarraco, 
causing great joy among his countrymen and allies. 
Here Scipio disembarked his troops, and then marched 
to join his brother ; and they thenceforth conducted 
the war jointly, with perfect harmony of temper, and 
unanimity in their counsels. The Carthaginians were 
now busily employed in making head against the Cel«- 
tiberians; they therefore without delay passed the 
Iberus, and not seeing any enemy, proceeded to Sa- 
guntum, having received information that the hostages 
from every part of Spain had been placed there, under 
custody, by Hannibal, and were guarded in the citadel 
hy a small garrison. This pledge was the only thing 
which hindered all the states from manifesting their 
inclinations to an alliance with Rome ; as they dreaded 
lest, in case of their defection, the blood of their chil- 
dren should be made the expiation of their offence. 
From this restraint, one man, by a device more artful 
than honorable, set Spain at liberty. There was at 
Saguntum. a Spaniard of noble birth, called Abelox, 
who had hitherto behaved with fidelity to the Carthatr 
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giaiant, but bad now, out of a disposition rety general 
among barbarians on a change of fortune, altered his 
attaclunent. But considering that a deserter coming 
to an enemy, without bringing into their hands any 
advantage of consequence, is no more than an infamous 
and contemptible indiTidual, be studied how he might 
procure the most impcnrtant emolument to his new al- 
lies. Wherefore, after reviewing every expedient 
within the reach of his power to effect, he determined 
on a plan of delivering up the hostages into their 
hands ; judging that this alone would prove of all 
means the most effectual towards conciliating to the 
Romans the friendship of the Spanish chieftains. But 
mB he well knew that, without an order from Bostar 
the commander, the guards of the hostages would do 
nothing, he artfully addressed Bostar himself; the 
latter lying at the time encamped at some distance 
from the city, on the very shore, with intention to hin- 
der ti»e approach of the Romans from the harbor. 
Here the other, taking him aside to a place of secrecy^ 
represented, as if it were unknown to him, the present 
state of affairs ; that * fear had hitherto restrained the 
inclipations of the Spaniards, because the Romans had 
been it a great distance ; at present the Roman camp 
was on their side of the Iberus, serving as a fortress, 
and place of refuge to all who wished a change; 
wherefore it was necessary that those who could no 
longer be bound by fear, should be bound by kindness 
and favor.' Bostar showing surprise, and aadung what 
was this unthought-of kindness of such great moment, 
be answered, ^ Send home the hostages to their re- 
spective provinces: this will engage the gratitude of 
their parents in particular, who are men of the first 
eonsequence in their several states, and likewise of the 
communities in general. Every man wishes to find 
Crust reposed in him, and trust reposed generally proves 
a bond of fidelity. The ofice of restoring the hostages 
to their families I demand for myself; that, as I have 
been the proposer of the plan, I may likewise be its 
promoter, by the pains which I shall take in the exe^ 
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entioD of it ; and may, as far at liea in my power, 
Pender a proceeding, which is acceptable in its own 
natore, still more acceptable/ Having gained the 
approbation of Bostar, who possessed not the same 
degree of crafty sagacity as other Carthaginians, he 
went oat secretly by night to the advanced guards of 
the enemy, where, meeting some of the Spanish aux- 
iliaries, and being by them conducted to Scipio, he 
disclosed the business on which he came. Then mutual 
engagements being entered into, and time and place 
appointed for delivering up the hostages, he returned 
to Saguntum. The next day he spent with Bostar, in 
i«ceiyiDg instructions for the execution of his com- 
mission ; and before he left him settled the plan so, 
that he was to go by night, in order to escape the ob- 
servation of the enemy's watch. At an hour con- 
certed, be called up the guards of the boys, and set- 
ting out, he led them, as if unknowingly, into the 
aiare prepared by his own treachery. They were then 
conducted into the Roman camp. In every other re- 
spect the restoration of the hostages was performed as 
bad been settled with Bostar, and in the same mode of 
procedure, as if the affair were ^ansacted in the name 
0f the Carthaginians. But, though the act was the same, 
the Romans acquired a much higher degree of repu- 
tation from it than it would have produced to the Car- 
thaginians; because the latter, having shown them- 
selves oppressive and haughty in prosperity, it might 
be supposed that the abatement of their rigor was 
owing to the change in their fortune, and to their 
fears ; whereas the Roman, on his first arrival, while 
his character was yet unknown, commenced his admi- 
ikistration with an act of clemency and liberality ; and it 
was believed that Abelox would hardly have voluntarily 
changed sides without some good reason for such a 
proceeding. AU the states therefore with general con- 
sent began to meditate a revolt ; and tbey would have 
proceeded instantly to hostilities had they not been 
prevented by the winter, which obliged even the Ro- 
mans and Carthaginians to take shelter in houses. 
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28. These were the occurrences of the second cam- 
paign of the Punic war on the side of Spain ; while, 
in Italy, the wise delays of Fabius had afforded the 
Romans some respite from calamities. However, 
though his conduct kept Hannibal in a constant state 
of no little anxiety, (since he perceived that the Ro- 
mans had at length chosen such a master of the mili- 
tary science, who made war to depend on wisdom, not 
on fortune,) yet it excited in the minds of his country- 
men, both in the camp and in the city, only sentiments 
of contempt ; especially when, during his absence, the 
master of the horse had been rash e»oagh to hazard a 
battle, the issue of which (though it afforded matter 
for some present rejoicing) was productive of no real 
advantage. Two incidents occurred which served to 
increase the general disapprobation of the dictator's 
conduct ; one was, an artful contrivance employed by 
Hannibal to mislead the public opinion ; for, on the 
dictator's farm being shown to him by deserters, he* 
gave orders, that while every other place in the neigh- 
borhood was levelled to the ground, that alone should 
be left safe from fire and sword and every kind of 
hostile. violence ; in order that this might be construed 
as a favor shown to him, in consideration of some 
secret compact. The other was an act of his own, re- 
specting the ransoming of the prisoners ; the merit 
of which was, at first, perhaps doubtful^ because he 
had not waited for the direction of the senate in that 
case ; but in the end, it evidently redounded to his 
honor in the highest degree : for, as had been prac- 
tised in the first Punic war, u regulation was esta- 
blished between the Roman and Carthaginian generals, 
that whichever party should receive a greater number 
than he returned, should pay for the surplus, at the 
rate of two pounds and a half of silver * for each sol- 
dier. Now the Roman had received a greater number 
than the Carthaginian, by two hundred and forty- 
seven ; and, though the. business was frequently agi- 
tated in the senate^ yet because he had not consulted 
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tliat body on the regnlati&n, the issuing of the money 
due on this account was two long delayed. Sending 
therefore his son Qnintas to Rome for the purpose, be 
sold off the farm which had been spared by the enemy, 
and at his own priTate expense acquitted the public 
faith. Hannibal lay in an established post under the 
walls of Geronium, in which city, when he took and 
burned it, he had left a few houses to serre as grana^ 
ries. From hence he generally detached two-thirds of 
his army to forage, and the other part he kept with 
himself on guard and in readiness for action, providing 
for the security of the camp, and at the same time 
watching on all sides, lest any attack might be made 
on the foragers. 

24. The Roman army was at that time in the terri- 
tory of Larinum, and the command was held by Minn- 
cins, the master of the horse, in consequence, as men- 
tioned before, of the dicti^tor's departure to the city. 
But the camp, which had been pitched on a high moun- 
tain in a secure post, was now brought down to the 
plains ; and more spirited designs, conformable to the 
genius of the commander, were meditated, either an 
attack on the dispersed foragers, or on their camp when 
left with a slight guard. It did not escape Hannibal's 
obsenration that the plan of conduct was changed, to- 
gether with thf commander, and that the enemy were 
likely to act with more boldness than prudence. He 
sent (which would have been scarcely expected, as the 
foe was so near,) a third part of his troops to forage, 
retaining the other two ; and afterwards removed his 
camp to a hill about two miles from Geronium, and 
within view of that of the enemy, to show that he was 
in readiness to protect his foragers, should any attempt 
be made on them. From hence he saw a hill nearer to 
and overhanging the Roman works, and knowing that, 
if he went openly in the day to seize on this, the enemy 
would certainly get before him by a shorter road, he 
despatched secretly in the night a body of Numidians, 
who took possession of it : next day, however, the Ro- 
mansy despising their small number, dislodged them. 
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and removed their own camp* thither. There was now 
therefore but a small space between the ramparts of 
the two camps, and this the Romans almost intirely 
filled with their troops in order of battle. At the same 
time, their cavalry and light infantry, sent out from the 
rear against the foragers, caused great slaughter and 
consternation among the scattered troops of the enemy. 
Yet Hannibal dared not to hazard a general engage* 
ment, for with his small number (one-third of his army 
being absent) he was scarcely able to defend his camp, 
if it were attacked. And now he conducted his mea- 
sures almost on the plans of Fabius, lying still and 
avoiding action, while he drew back bis troops to his 
former situation under the walls of Geronium. Accord- 
ing to some writers, they fought a regular pitched bat- 
tle: in the first encounter the Carthaginian was re- 
pulsed, and driven to his camp ; from which a sally 
being suddenly made, the Romans were worsted in 
turn, and the fight was afterwards restored by the 
coming up of Numerius Decimius, a Samnite. This 
man, the first with respect both to family and fortune, 
not only at Bovianum, of which he was a native, but in 
all Samnium, was conducting to the army, by order of 
the dictator, a body of eight thousand foot and five 
hundred horse, which, appearing on Hannibal's rear, 
was supposed by both parties to be a -new reinforce- 
ment coming from Rome with Fabius. On which Han- 
nibal, dreading likewise some stratagem, retired within 
bis works. The Romans pursued, and, with the as- 
sistance of the Samnite, took two forts by storm before 
night. Six thousand of the enemy were slain, and about 
five thousand of -the Romans. Yet though the losses 
were so equal, an account was sent to Rome as of a 
most important victory, and letters from Ihe master of 
the horse still more ostentatious. 

25. These matters were very often canvassed both in 
the senate and in assemblies of the people. The dicta- 
tor alone, amidst the general joy, gave no credit either, 
to the news or the letters ; and declared that though 
all were true, he should yet apprehend more, evil from 
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success than from disappointmeDt ; wbereon Marcus 
Metilins, a plebeian tribune, insisted that * such be* 
hayior was sot to be endured ; the dictator, not only 
when present with the army, obstructed its acting with 
success, but also, at this distance, when it had per<^ 
formed good service, impeded the good consequences 
likely to ensue ; protracting the war, in order that he 
might continue the longer in office, and hold the sole 
command both at Rome and in the army. One of the 
consuls had fallen in the field, and the other, under 
pretext of pursuing a Carthaginian fleet, had been sent 
away far from Italy : the two pretors were employed 
in Sicily and Sardinia, neither of which provinces had 
at that time any occasion for the presence of a pretor. 
Marcos Minucius, the master of the horse, was kept 
as it were in custody, lest he should come within sight 
of the enemy, or perform any military service. So 
that in fact not only Samnium, the possession of which 
had been yielded up to the Carthaginians, as well as 
that of the country beyond the Iberus, but also the 
Campanian, Calenian, and Falemian territories had 
been ravaged and destroyed, while the dictator re- 
mained inactive at Casilinum, and, with the Roman 
legions, protected his own estate. The army and the 
master of the horse, who were eager to fight, had been 
kept in a manner shut up within the trenches, and de- 
prived of arms, like captured forces : but when at last 
the dictator left them, when they were freed from their 
confinement, they passed the trenches, defeated the 
enemy, and put him to flight : for all which reasons, if 
the Roman commons were possessed of their ancient 
spirit, he would have boldly proposed to depose Quin- 
tus Fabius from his office : as matters stood at the pre- 
sent, however, he would ofier a moderate proposition, 
that the master of the horse should be invested with 
authority equal to that of the dictator ; and still, when 
that should be done, that Quintus Fabius should not be 
sent to the army until he should first substitute a con- 
sul in the room of Cains Flaminius.' The dictator 
shunned the assemblies^ knowing .the people's preju- 
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dices against any thing he could say ; nor even in the 
flenate was he very farorably heard, particularly when 
he spoke in high terms of the enemy, aVid imputed to 
the rashness and unskilfulness of the commanders the 
disasters of the two preceding years, and declared that 
* the master of the horse should be called to account 
for having fought contrary to his orders. If the intire 
command and direction were in him, be would sooa 
give people reason to be convinced that to a good com- 
mander fortune is a matter of slight consideration ; and 
that wisdom and prudence control and govern all 
things: for his part, he deemed it more glorious to 
have saved the army at a critical juncture, and without 
suffering disgrace, than to have slain many tfaousauds 
of the enemy/ 

26. Having frequently discoursed in this manner 
without effect, and having created Marcus Atilius Re- 
gulns consul, the dictator, unwilling to be present at a 
contest concerning the authority of his office, set out 
during the night preceding the day on which the afikir 
of the proposition was to be decided, and went to the 
army. As soon as day arose the commons met in 
assembly, their minds filled with tacit displeasure 
against the dictator, and favor towards the master of 
the horse ; yet were not people very forward to stand 
forth in praise of the measure, however genereUy 
agreeable ; so that while the proposition had an abun- 
dant majority, still it wanted support. The only per- 
son found to second it was Caius Terentius Varro, Mrho 
had been pretor the year before ; a man not only of 
humble, but of sordid birth. We are told that his 
father was a butcher, who attended in person the sale 
of his meat, and that he employed this very son in the 
servile offices of that trade. This young man having, 
by the money thus acquired and left to him by his 
father, conceived hopes of attaining a more respectable 
situation in life, turned his thoughts to the bar and '^e 
forum, where, by the vehemence of his harangue* in 
favor of men and causes of the basest sort, in opp6si- 
tion to the worthy citizens of fortune and obaracteT) he 
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at first attracted the notice of the people, and after- 
wards obtained booorable employments. Having passed 
through the questorship, two edileships, the plebeian 
and carule, and lastly, the pretorship, he now raised 
his views to the consulship ; and artfully contriving to 
make the general displeasure against the dictator the 
means of procuring popularity to himself, he alone 
gained the whole credit of the order passed by the 
commons. Excepting the dictator himself, all men, 
whether his friends or foes, in the city or in the camp, 
considered that order as passed with the intention of 
affronting hinu But he, with the same steadiness of 
mind wluch he had displayed in bearing the charges 
made against him by his enemies before the multitude, 
bore likewise this ill treatment thrown on him by the 
people in the violence of passion ; and though he re- 
ceived on his journey a letter containing a decree of 
the senate, giving equal authority to the master of the 
horse ; yet, being fully confident that, together with 
%he authority in command, the skill of the commanders 
had not been made equal, he proceeded to the army, 
with a spirit unsubdued either by his countrymen or 
the enemy. 

27. But Minucius, whose arrogance was scarcely 
tolerable before, on this flow of success and of favor 
with the populace, threw off all restraints of modesty 
and moderation, and openly boasted no less of his vic- 
tory over Quintos Fabius than of that over Hannibal : 
*- He was the only commander/ he said, * who, in the 
desperate situation of their affairs, had been found a 
match for Hannibal ; and he was now, by order of the 
people, set on a level with Fabius. A superior magis- 
trate^ with an inferior ; a dictator with the master of the 
horse; of which no instance was to be found in the 
records of history ; and this in a state where the mas- 
ters of the horse used to dread and tremble at the rods 
and axes of dictators ; with such a high degree of lustre 
had .his, good fortune and successfiil bravery shone 
for^h. He was resolved therefore to pursue his own 
gOGwi forlnoey should his colleague persist in dilatory 
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and slothful plans, condemned by the jadgment both 
of gods and men/ Accordingly, on the first day of 
bis meeting Fabias, he told him that * they ought, in 
the first place, to determine in what manner they should 
exercise the command with which they were now equally 
invested ; that, in his judgment, the best method would 
be, that each should hold the supreme authority and 
command alternately, either for a day, or for som« 
longer fixed portion Of time, if that were more agree* 
able ; to the end, that if he should meet any favorable 
opportunity of acting, he might be a match for the 
enemy, not only in conduct, but likewise in strength/ 
This Quintus Fabius by no means approved ; for * forr 
tune,' he said, ' would have the disposal of every thing 
which should be done under the direction of his col- 
league's rashness. The command had been shared be* 
tween them, not taken away from him : he would never, 
therefore, voluntarily divest himself of tl\e power of 
keeping such part of the business as he could, under 
the guidance of prudence. He would not divide times, 
nor days of command with him ; but he would divide 
the troops, and, by his own counsels, would preserve 
as much as he could, since he was not allowed to 'pre- 
serve the whole.* He accordingly prevailed to have the 
legions divided between them, as was the practice with 
consuls. The first and fourth fell to Minucius, the 
second and third to Fabius. They likewise divided 
in equal numbers the cavalry, and the allied and Latine 
auxiliaries. The master of the horse chose also that 
they should encamp separately. 

2S, Hannibal was not ignorant of any thing that 
passed among the enemy ; for, besides the intelligence 
procured through his spies, he derived ample informa'^ 
tion from, deserters. In these proceedings he found a 
twofold cause of rejoicing ; for the temerity of Minucius* 
now free from control, he could entrap at his will ; and 
the wisdom of Fabius was reduced to act with but half 
bis former strength. Between the camp of Minucius 
and that of the Carthaginians stood a hill, of which ^ 
whoever took possession, would evidently Tender tk^ 
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other's sitaation more incoDvefiient. ThU HanniW 
wished to seize ; but he was not so desirous of gaining 
it without a dispute, (even though it were worth bi« 
while,) as of bringing on thereby an engagement with 
Minucius ; w.ho, he well knew, would be always ready 
to meet him in order to thwart his designs. The whole 
intervening ground seemed at first view incapaUe oi 
admitting any stratagem, having on it no kind of wood» 
nor being even covered with brambles; but, in reality, 
it was by nature formed oMst commodiously for an am^ 
hush, especially as, in a naked vale, no snare of that 
sort could be apprehended ; and there were besides, at 
the skirts of it, hollow rocks, several of which were 
capable of containing two hundred armed men. In 
these concealments were lodged five thousand horse 
and foot, distributed in such numbers as could find 
convenient room in each place. Nevertheless, lest the 
motion of any of them, coming out inconsiderately, or 
the glittering of their arms, might betray the stratagem 
in such an open valley, be diverted the enemy's atten- 
tion to another quarter, by sending at the first dawn a 
small detachment to seize on the hill above mentioned. 
Immediately on the appearance of these the Romans, 
despising the smallness of their numbers, demanded, 
each for himself, the task of dislodging them, and se* 
curing the hill ; while the general himself, among the 
most foolish and presumptuous, called to arms, and 
with vain parade and empty menaces expressed his 
contempt of the enemy. First, he sent out his light 
infantry; then the cavalry in dose order ; at last, seeing 
reinforcements sent by the Carthaginian, he advanced 
with the legions in order of battle. On the other side^ 
Hannibal, by sending up, as the contest grew hotter* 
several bodies of troops, one after another, to the sup- 
port of his men when distressed, had now almost com* 
pleted a regular line ; and the contest was maintained 
with the whole force of both parties. The Roman light 
infantry in the van, marching up from the lower ground 
to the hill already occupied by the enemy, were re- 
pulsed; and> being forced to retreat, carried terror 
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among the' cavalry, who were advancing in their rear, 
and fled back to the front of the legions. The lin&of 
infantry alone remained undismayed, amidst the gene- 
ral panic of the rest ; and there was reason to thisk 
that in a fair and regular battle they would have proved 
themselves not inferior to their antagonists, so great 
spirits had they assumed from their late success* But 
•the troops in ambush rising on a sudden, and making 
brisk attacks both on their flank and their rear, caused 
'•uch dread and confusion, that no one retained either 
courage to fight, or hope of escape. 

29. Fabius, who had first heard their cries of dismay, 
and afterwards saw at a distance their line in disorder, 
then said, 'Is it so? Fortune has found out rashness, 
but not sooner than I feared. He, who was made in 
command equal to Fabius, sees Hannibal his superior 
both in bravery and success. But there will be time 
eoQugh for reproof and resentment; march now out of 
your trenches. Let us extort the victory from the 
enemy, and from our countrymen an acknowkgement 
of their error. When a great number were now slaiD, 
and others looking about for a way to escape, oo a 
sudden Fabius' army showed itself, as if sent down 
from heaven to their relief, and by its appearance, 
before the troops came within a weapon's throw, Or 
struck a stroke, put a stop both to the precipitate flight' 
of their friends and the extravagant fury of the enemy. 
Those who had broken their ranks, and dispersed 
themselves difierent ways, flocked together from M 
sides to the fresh army; such as had fled in great 
numbers together faced about, and forming in lines, 
DOW retreated leisurely ; then, several bodies uniting, 
etood on their defence. And now the two armies, the 
vanquished and the fresh, had almost formed one fronts 
and were advancing against the foe, when the Cartha- 
ginians sounded a retreat ; Hannibal openly acknow- 
leging, that as he had defeated Minucius, so be had 
been himself defeated by Fabius. The greatest part 
of the day being spent in these various changes of for'* 
tune, when the troops returned into their camps, Mi* 
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intciiu calling his men together, said, ' Soldiers, I have 
often heard that he is the first man, in point of ahili- 
tiesy who, of himself, forms good counsels; that the 
next is he who submits to good advice; and that be 
irho neither can himself form good counsels, nor knows 
how to comply with those of another, is of the very 
lowest capacity. Now, since our lot has denied us the 
Aat rank in genius and capacity, let us maintain the 
second, the middle one; and, until we learn to com- 
mand, be satisfied to be ruled by the skilful. Let us 
join camps with Fabius ; and, when we shall have car- 
ried our standards to his quarters ; when I shall hare 
raiuted him by the title of father ; for nothing less has 
his kindness towards us, as well as his high dignity de- 
ferred ; then, soldiers, you will salute, as your patrons, 
those men whose arms and whose prowess hare just 
now protected you ; and then this day will have pro- 
cured for us, if nothing else, at least the honor of pos- 
sessing grateful minds.' 

30. The signal was displayed, and notice given to 
g0t ready to march. They then set out; and, as they 
proceeded in a body to the camp of the dictator, they 
threw him, and all around, into great surprise. When 
Ihey had planted their standards before his tribunal, 
the master of the horse, advancing before the rest, sa- 
luted him by the title of father ; and the whole body 
of his men, with one voice saluted those who stood 
round as their patrons. Minucius then expressed him- 
self thus : ' Dictator, to my parents, to whom I have 
just now compared you, in the most respectful appel- 
lation by which I could address myself, I am indebted 
for life only ; to you, both for my own preservation, 
and that of all these present. That order of the people, 
therefore, by which I have been oppressed rather than 
honored, I am the first to cancel and annul ; and, so 
may it be happy to you, to me, and to these your 
armies,, the preserved and the preserver, t replace 
-myself and them, these standards, and these legions, 
under your command and auspices; and intreat you 
that^ readmitting us to your favor, you will order me 
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to hold the post of master of the horse, and these their . 
several ranks/ On this they cordially embraced ; and, 
on the meeting being dismissed, the soldiers accom> 
panying Minucius were hospitably and kindly invited 
to refreshment, both by their acquaintances and those 
to whom they were unknown. Thus was converted 
into a day of rejoicing, from a day of sorrow, one 
which but a little before had nearly proved fatal. 
When an account of these events arrived at Rome, and 
was afterwards confirmed by letters, not only from the 
generals themselves, but from great numbers of the 
soldiers, in both the armies, all men warmly praised 
Maximus, and extolled him to the sky. Nor were the 
sentiments felt by the Carthaginians, his enemies, and 
by Hannibal, less honorable to him. They then at 
length perceived that they were waging war against 
Romans and in Italy: for during the two preceding 
years they had entertained such contemptuous notions 
both of the Roman generals and soldiers, as scarcely 
to believe that they were fighting against the same 
nation, of which they had received from their fathers 
such a terrible character. We are told likewise that 
Hannibal, as he returned from the field, observed that 
' the cloud which hung over the mountains bad at last 
discharged its rain in a storm.' 

31. During the course of these transactions in Italy, 
Cneius Servilius Geminus, consul, with a fleet of one 
hundred and twenty ships, sailed round the coast of 
Sardinia and Corsica. Having received hostages in 
both places, he steered his course towards Africa ; and, 
before he made any descent on the continent, ravaged 
the island of Meninx, and received from the inhabi- 
tants of Cercina ten talents of silver,^ as a contribution 
to prevent the like devastation and burning of their 
country : he then drew near the coast of Africa, and 
disembarked his forces. Here the soldiers and ma- 
riners were led out to ravage the country, in as care- 
less a manner as if they were plundering the islands 
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where there were very few inbahitants ; io coDBeqoenoe 
of which rashness they fell unawares into a snare. 
Being assailed on all sides, and while tbey were in 
loose disorder, by compact bodies of men acquainted 
with the country, of which themselves were utterly 
ignorant, they were driven back to their ships in a 
disgraceful flight, and with severe loss. There fell do 
less than a thousand men, among whom was Sempro- 
nius Blsesus the questor. The fleet hastily setting sail 
from the shore, which was covered with the enemy, 
passed over to Sicily, and at LilybsBum was delivered 
to the pre tor Titus Otacilius, to be conducted home to 
Rome by his lieutenant-general Publius Sura. The 
consul himself, travelling by land through Sicily, 
crossed the strait into Itiuy, having been summoned, 
as was likewise his colleague, Marcus Atilius, by a 
letter from Quintus Fabius, in order that tbey might 
receive the command of the army from him, as the six 
months, the term of his office, were nearly expired. 
Aln\ost all the historians aflirm that Fabius acted 
against Hannibal in the capacity of dictator. Coelius 
even remarks that he was the flrst dictator created by 
the people. But it escaped the notice of Coelius and 
the rest that the privilege of nominating that officer 
' belonged solely to Gneius Servilius, the only consul in 
being, who was at that time far distant from home in 
the province of Gaul ; and so much time must necessa- 
rily, elapse before it could be done by him, that the 
state, terrified by the late disaster, could not endure 
the delay, and therefore had recourse to the expedient 
of creating by a vote of the people a pro-dictator ; and 
that the services which he afterwards performed, his 
distinguished renown as a commander, and the exag- 
gerations of his descendanta, in the inscription of his 
statue, may easily account for his being called dictator 
instead of pro- dictator. 

32. The consuls having taken the command of the 
armies, Marcus Atilius of that of Fabius, and Gemi- 
nus Servilius of that of Minucius, and having erected 
huts for the winter, as the season required, (for it was 
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now oear the close of autumn,) conducted their opera-> 
tions confonnably to the plan of Fabius, and with the 
utmost harmony between themselves. Whenever Han- 
nibal went out to for^e, they came on him in dilTerent 
places, as opportunity served, harassing him on his 
march, and cutting off stragglers ; but never hazarded 
a general engagement, which the enemy endeavored to 
bring on by every means he could Contrive : so that 
Hannibal was reduced by scarcity to such distress, 
that had he not feared that a retreat would have car- 
ried the appearance of flight, he would have returned 
back into Gaul ; not having the least hope of support- 
ing his army in those places, if the succeeding consuls 
should adopt the same plan of operations with these. 
While, in the neighborhood of Geronium, hostilities 
were suspended by the coming on of winter, ambassa- 
dors came to Rome from Neapolis, who brought into 
the senate-house forty golden bowls of great weighty 
and spoke to this effect : * They knew that the treasury 
of the Roman people was exhausted by the present 
war, which was carried on no less in defence of the 
cities and lands of the allies than the empire and city 
of Rome, the metropolis and bulwark of Italy ; that 
the Neapolitans had therefore thought it reasonable, 
that whatever gold had been left to them by their an- 
cestors for the decoration of their temples, or support 
in time of need, should now be applied to the aid of 
the Roman people : that if they had thought their per- 
sonal service of any use, they would with the same 
zeal have oflered it : that the Roman senate and people 
would act in a manner highly grateful to them if they 
would reckon every thing in possession of the Neapo- 
litans as their own*' and vouchsafe to accept from them 
a present, of which the principal value and importance 
consisted in the disposition and wishes of those who 
cheerfully offered it rather than in its own intrinsic 
worth.' Thanks were given to the ambassadors for 
their attention* and generosity, and one bowl, which 
was the least in weight, was accepted. 
33. About the same time a Carthaginian spy, who 
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had larked nndiacovered for two years, wae detected 
at Rome: his hands were cot off, and he was sent 
away* Twenty-five slaves, for having formed a eon* 
spiracy in th« field of Mars, were cAicified, and the 
informer was rewarded with his freedom, and twenty 
thonsand asses in weight.* Ambassadors were sent to 
Philipy king of Macedonia, to insist on his delivering 
up Demetrius of Pbaria, who, being defeated in war, 
bad fled to him ; others also were sent at the same 
time to the Ligurians, to expostulate on their having 
assisted the Carthaginian with men and supplies, and 
to observe what was doing in the neighborhood among 
the Boians and Insubrians. Delegates were also sent 
to Illyrium, to Pineus the king, to demand the tribute, 
of which the day of payment had elapsed ; or to receive 
hostages, if he wished to be allowed longer time. Thus 
the Romans, though pressed at home by a war im- 
mensely grievous, yet relaxed not their attention to 
the business of the state in any part of the world, bow- 
ever distant. Their care was also excited by a matter 
of religious concernment. The temple of Concord, 
vowed two years before by the pretor Lucius Manlius, 
on occasion of the mutiny of the soldiers in Gaul, not 
having been yet set about, Marcus JBmilins, pretor of 
the city, constituted duumvirs for that purpose, Cneius 
Pupius and C»so Quintius Flamininus, who contracted 
for the building of it in the citadel. By the same 
pretor, in pursuance of a decree of the senate, a letter 
was sent to the consuls, that if they thought proper, 
one of them should come to Rome to elect successors ; 
and that a proclamation should be issued for holding 
the election on whatever day they might name. In 
answer to this the consuls wrote back that, * without 
detriment to the business of the public, they could not 
go to any distance from the enemy : that it would be 
better therefore that the election should be held by an 
interrex, than that either of them should be called 
away from the war.^ The senate judged it more ad- 
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▼isable that a dictator should be nominated by a con- 
sul for the purpose of holding the election ; and Lucius 
Teturius Pbilo being accordingly nominated, appointed 
Manius Pomponius Matho master of the horse. But 
some defect being discovered in their appointment, 
they were ordered , on the fourteenth day, to abdicate 
their offices, and an interregnum took place. 

34. The consuls were continued in command for 
another year. [A. U. C. 636. B. C. 216j The patri- 
cians declared interrex Caius Claudius Centho, son of 
Appius, and afterwards Publius Cornelius Asina, un- 
der whose direction the election was held ; which was 
attended with a warm contention between the patri- 
cians and plebeians. The populace struggled hard to 
raise to the consulship Caius Terentius Varro, a per- 
son of their own rank, who, as before observed, by 
railing against the patricians, and by other popular 
arts, had acquired their affection ; and who, by under- 
mining the interest of Fabius and the dictatorial au- 
thority, bad made the public displeastire against him 
the. means of adding a lustre to his own character. 
The patricians opposed him with their utmost efforts, 
lest a power should be given to those men of raising 
themselves to the level of nobles by means of malignant 
aspersions on their characters. Quintus Baebius He- 
rennius, a plebeian tribune, a relation of Caius Teren- 
tius, censured not only the senate, but likewise the 
augurs, for having hindered the dictator from holding 
the election ; and thought, by rendering them odious, 
to increase the popularity of his favorite candidate. 
He asserted that, * by certain of the nobility, who for 
many years had been wishing for a war, Hannibal was 
induced to enter Italy : that by the same men the war 
was treacherously prolonged, though it might have 
been brought to a conclusion : further, that an army 
consisting of four intire legions was sufficiently able to 
cope with the enemy was evident from this, that Mar- 
cus Minucius, in the absence of Fabius, had fought 
with success : that two legions had been exposed in the 
field, with intent that they should be defeated, and 
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tben were rescued from the brink of deftmction in 
order that the man should be saluted as father and 
patron who had hindered the Romans from conquer- 
ing, though he had afterwards prevented their defeat : 
that the consuls had, on the plan of Fabius, protracted 
the war, when they had it in their power to bring it to 
an end : that a confederacy to this pivpose had been 
entered into by all the nobles, nor would the people 
know peace until they elected to the consulship a real 
plebeian, a new man ; for as to the plebeians who had 
attained nobility, they were now initiated into the 
mysteries of their order, and, from the moment when 
they ceased to be despised by the patricians, looked 
with contempt on the commons. Who did not see 
that the end and intention of appointing an interregnum 
was to put the election into the power of the patri- 
cians ? It was with a view to this that both the con- 
suls had remained with the army ; with the same view 
afterwards, when, contrary to their wishes, a dictator 
had been nominated to hold the election, they arbitra- 
rily carried the point, that the appointment should be 
pronounced defective by the augurs. They had in 
their hands therefore tbe office of interrex ; but cer- 
tainly one consuFs place was the right of the Roman 
commons, which the people would dispose of with im- 
partiality, and would bestow on such a person as ra- 
ther wished. to conquer effectually than to continue 
long in command.' 

sS. These inflammatory speeches had such an effect 
on the commons, that though there stood candidates 
three patricians, Publius Cornelius Merenda, Lucius 
Manlius Volso, and Marcus iEmilius Lepidus, and 
two of plebeian extraction, whose families were now 
ennobled, Cains Atilius Serranus, and Quintus iElius 
Pstus, one of whom was pontiff, the other augur, yet 
Caius Terentius Yarro alone was elected consul, in 
order that he might have the direction of the assembly 
for choosing his colleague. On which the nobles, hav. 
ing found that his competitors possessed not sufficient 
strength, prevailed, by violent importunity, on a new 

LIV. VOL. IV. !> 
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candidate to stand forth, after ke bad longf and ear«- 
nestly refused ; this was Lucius iEmilius Paolus^ w. 
determined enemy of the commons, who had been con^ 
sul before with Marcus Livius, and had rery narrowly 
escaped being sentenced to punishment^ as was bis cot 
league* On the nei^t day of assembly all those who 
bad opposed Varro having declined the contest, he was 
appointed rather as an antagonist than as a colleagae^ 
The election of pretors ' was then held, and Manias 
Pomponius Matho and Publius Fnrios Pbilus were 
chosen. The lot of administering justice to the dti* 
zens of Rom^ fell to Pomponius; that of deciding 
causes between Roman citi^en^ and foreigners to Pub- 
lius Fnrius Pbilus. Two additional pretors were ap*- 
pointed, Marcsus Claudius Marcellus for Sicily, Lucios 
Postumius AJb^nus for Gaul, AH these were appointed 
in their absence ; nor, excepting the consul Terentius, 
was any of them invested with an ofEice which he had 
not administered before ; several men of bravery and 
activity being passed by, because, at such a juncture, 
it was not judged expedient to intrust any person with 
a new employment. 

36. Augmentations were alsb made to the armies; 
but as to the number of additional forces of foot and 
horse which were raised, writers vary so much, as well 

1 At first the^ na^ie of pretor, derived from pnsirg, to pre- 
side, was applied to ftny magistrate who was the chief in any 
line, whether ciV:il, military, or reli^ous ; as dictator, consul, 
commander of an army, &c. But it was afterwards appro- 
priated to a magistrate, appointed to relieve the consuls from 
the burden of superintending the administration of justiiDe. 
His proper office, therefore, was the direction of judicial pro- 
ceedings ; but in the absence of the consuls he acted in their 
stead, with power nearly equal to theirs. The great influx of 
foreigners soon made it necessary to create a second pretor, 
who was called prator peregrinus, the foreign pretor, because 
his business was to decide controversies between citisens 
and forei^ers, while tiie city pretor, pretor urbanus, who W98 
superior in dignity, took cognizance of suits between citizens. 
When the Komans gained possession of foreign provinces 
they appointed & pretor to the government of each, and his 
power within his province was almost unlimited, for he was 
accountable to none bat the people of Rome. 
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as in the kind of troopfl, tbat I can scarcely ventare lo 
affirm any thing certain on that head. Some authors 
assert that ten thousand new soldiers were levied* 
others four new legions ; so that there were eight legions 
employed : and that the legions were also augmented, 
both horse and foot ; one thousand foot and one hun- 
dred horse being added to each, so as to make it con- 
tain five thousand foot and four hundred horse ; and 
that ^e allies furnished an equal number of foot and 
double the number of horse. Some writers affirm, that 
at the time of the battle of Cannae there were in the 
Homan camp eighty-seven thousand two hundred sol- 
diers. All agree in this, that greater force and more 
vigorous e^rts were now employed than in the for- 
mer years, in consequence of the dictator having 
affi>rded them room to hope that the enemy might be 
vanquished. However, before the new legions began 
their march from the city the decemvirs were ordered 
to go and inspect the books, because people in general 
were terrified by prodigies of extraordinary kinds; 
for accounts were received, that at Rome, on the 
Aventine, and, at the same time, at Aricia, a shower 
of stones had fallen ; that in the country of the Sa- 
bines statues had sweated abundance of blood, and 
that the warm waters at Caere had flowed bloody from 
the spring ; and this circumstance, having happened 
frequently, excited therefore the greater terror. In a 
street near the field of Mars several persons had been 
struck with lightning, and killed. These portents 
were expiated according to the directions of the books. 
Ambassadors from Paestum brought some golden 
vessels to Ronoe, and to these, as to the Neapolitans, 
thanks were returned, but the gold was not accepted. 

37. About the same time arrived at Ostia a fleet, 
sent by Hiero, with a large supply of provisions. The 
Syracusan ambassadors, being introduced to the se- 
nate, acquainted them that * King Hiero had been as 
sincerely afflicted on hearing of the loss of the consul 
Caius Flaminius and his army, as he could have been 
by any disaster happening to himself or his own king- 
dom. Wherefore, though he was fully sensible that 
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the griindeat of the Roman people had shone forth, iii 
times of adversity, with a still more adraii'able degree 
of lustre than even in prosperity, yet he had sent such 
supplies of every sort, for the support of the war, ai 
are usually furnished by good and faithful allies ; and 
he earnestly besought the conscript fathers not to re- 
fuse them. That, in the first place, for the sake of the 
omen they had brought a golden statue of Victory, of 
three hundred and twenty pounds weight, which they 
prayed them to accept, bold and possess, as appro- 
priated to them for ever. That they had likewise, in 
order to guard against any want of provisions, brought 
three hundred thousand pecks of wheat, and two hun- 
dred thousand of barley : and that whatever farther 
supplies might be necessary should be conveyed to 
such places as the senate should order. That he knew 
that the Roman people employed not in the main body 
of their army, or in the cavalry, any other than Ro- 
man citizens, or Latine confederates; yet as he had 
seen, in a Roman camp, foreign bands of light-armed 
auxiliaries, he had therefore sent a thousand archers 
and slingers, a body <well qualified to oppose the Ba- 
learians, Moors, and other nations remarkable for 
fighting with missile weapons/ To these presents he 
added , likewise advice, that ' the pretor to 'whose lot 
the province of Sicily might fall should cross over 
with a -fleet to Africa, in order to give the enemy em- 
ployment for their arms in their own country, and to 
allow them the less leisure to supply Hannibal with re- 
inforcements.' The senate returned an answer to the 
king in these terms : that ' Hiero had ever acted as a 
man of honor, and an excellent ally ; that from the 
time when he first united in friendisbip with the Ro- 
man people he had, through the whole course of his 
conduct, manifested an invariable fidelity in his attach- 
ment to them ; and in all times, and in all places, had, 
with great liberality, supported the interest of Rome* 
Of this the Roman people entertained, as they ought, 
a grateful siense. That gold had likewise been ofierea 
by some other states, which, though thankful for th^ 
intention, the Roman people had not accepted:- the 
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statue of Victory, however, and the omen, they ac- 
cepted, and had offered, and dedicated to that divinity 
a mai^sion in the capitol in the temple of Jupiter su- 
premely good and great ; hoping, that consecrated in 
that fqrtress of the city of Rome, she would be pleased 
to remain firm and immovable, kind and propitious to 
^he Roman people/ The slihgers, archers, and the 
com were delivered to the consuls. To the fleet of 
ships already in Sicily with the pretor Titus Otacilins 
were added twenty-five quinqueremes, and he received 
permission, if he judged it conducive to the public 
good, to pass over to Africa* 

38. After the levies were completed the consuls 
waited a few days for the arrival of the confederates 
from Latium. At this time the soldiers were obliged 
to take an oath dictated by the tribunes, which had 
never before been practised : for until now there had 
been no public oath taken, only that they would as- 
semble on the orders of the consuls, and without their 
orders would not depart ; and then, when they joined 
their decury or century, the horsemen, on being placed 
in their decuries, and the footmen on being placed in 
their centuries, used to swear voluntarily^among them- 
selves that they would not depart through fear or in 
flight ; nor quit their ranks, except for the purpose of 
taking up or bringing a weapon, of striking an enemy, 
or saving a countryman. This, from having been a 
voluntary compact between themselves, was now put 
under the jurisdiction of the tribunes, who were in- 
vested with le^al authority to administer this oath. 
Before the troops began their march from the city the 
harangues of the consul Yarro were, frequent and full 
of presumption ; in these he openly asserted that the 
war had been purposely drawn into Italy by the nobles, 
and would continue fixed in the very centre of tbs 
commonwealth if men like Fabius were to have the 
command ; but that, he, on the very first day wherein 
he should get sight of the enemy would bnng it to a 
conclnsioQ. The only speech made by his colleague 
Paulns, ou: the day before that on which they set out 
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from the citf, contained more trnth than flattery, ad-^ 
dressed to the people ; nevertheless he used no harsfi 
expressions against Varro, excepting tbns much ; that 
* it was a matter of surprise to him how any man, be- 
fore he was acquainted with either his own or th« 
enemy's forces, the situation of posts, or the nature of 
the country, while he remained in the city, in short, 
and in the garb of peace, could yet know what he 
should have to do when he came to take the field ; ^nd 
could even foretel the day on which he was to come to 
a general engagement. For his part, as men's plans 
must he regulated by circumstances, and not circum- 
stances by their plans, he would not be in haste to 
adopt' prematurely any one before the season showed 
its expediency. He wished that even those measures, 
which had been taken under the guidance of caution 
and prudence, might be attended with prosperous 
issue ; since rashness, besides the folly which it in- 
volved, had been hitherto constantly unsuccessful.' 
Without any farther declaration, it was hence ap- 
parent that he preferred safe to hasty counsels ; and 
to induce him to adhere the more firmly to this reso- 
lution, Quinttts Fabius Maximus is said to have ad- 
dressed him, just before his departure, in this nuin- 
ner : — 

39. ' If, Lucius iEmilius, you had a colleague like 
yourself, (which I earnestly wish,) or, if yourself were 
like your colleague, any address from me would be 
superfluous ; because, in the flrst place, two good con- 
suls would, without advice from me, out of thehr own 
honorable zeal, act, in every particular, to the advantage 
of the public ; and in the other, two bad ones would nei- 
ther admit my words into their ears, nor my counsels 
into their breasts. At present, when I consider, on the 
one hand, your colleague, and, on the other, yourself and 
your character, I address myself solely to you, whose 
endeavors, a^ a worthy man and citizen, I perceive 
will be without effect if the administration be defec- 
tive t>n the other side. Evil counsels will have equal 
privilege: and authority with good. For, Lnciuft Pnu- 
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hu, you are mvcli mistaken if yov suppose that yoa 
will have a less difficult struggle to niaintaiii with 
Coius Terentius than with HaDuibal. I know not 
whether the former may not prove more dangerous 
than the latter. With the one, you will contend in 
the field only ; with the other, in all places and times ; 
against Hannibal and his legions you will be sup- 
ported in fight by your troops of infantry and cavalry ; 
Varro will oppose you at the bead of your own sol- 
diers. May the mention of Caios Flaminius not prove 
ominous to you ! But he became mad, after he be- 
oanae consul, when in his province, and at the head of 
the army: in a word, this man, before he professed 
himself a candidate for the consulship, afterwards, 
while he canvassed for it, and now, since bis appoint- 
ment, before he has seen the camp or the enemy, has 
proceeded, all along, in one continued paroxysm of 
iaeanity. And when, by raving of fights and fields of 
battle, he now excites such storms among the peaceful 
citizens in their gowns, what do you suppose he will 
do among the young men, who have arms in their 
hands, and with whom acts instantly follow words? 
Jf he shall immediately fight the enemy, as he boasts 
that he will, either I am ignorant of military affairs, of 
the nature of the present war, and of the enemy with 
fKhom we have to deal, or some other place will be 
rendered still more remarkable by our disasters than 
was. the Thrasymenos. It is no time for me to boast, 
talking as I am to a single man ; and if I have gone 
loo far on either side, it was in contemning, not in 
seeking applause: but the truth is this; the only 
rational method of ccmducting the war against Hanni- 
bal is that in which I conducted it ; nor does the 
event alone confirm this, (for fools only judge by 
events*) hot the reasons which did and must subsist 
as long as cirenmstances shall remain the same and 
ttBchaogeable. We are carrying on war in Italy, in 
our lown cotintry, and on our own soil, where all the 
pteees round are full of our countrymen and allies, 
whp 40| and will assist vs with men, arm^^ hozses,. and 
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provisions. That we may so far rely on their faithful 
attachment, they have given sufficient proofs in tlie 
times of our distress. Time will daily improve «s^ 
%vill render us more prudent, more steady. Hannihal^ 
on the contrary, is in a foreign, a hostile territory, 
surrounded on all sides by enemies and dangers, far 
from home, far from his native country; both land 
and sea are possessed by his foes : no cities rec^ve 
him within their walls ; he nowhere sees aught wbicb 
he can call his own ; he lives on the plunder of the day ; 
he has scarcely a third part of that army which be 
brought over the river Iberus ; nor bas he a suppdy 
of food for the few who remain. Do you doubt then; 
that by avoiding action we shall overcome him, whose 
strength is of itself declining every day, who has bo 
resource of provisions, no reinforcements, ho money f 
How long under the walls of Geronium, a wretched 
fort of Apulia, as if under those of Carthage, did I-*^ 
but I will not vaunt even before you. See how the 
last consuls, Cneius Servilius and Marcus Atilius, 
baffled him. Believe me, Lucius Paulus, this is the 
only way of safety ; yet this will be thwarted by your 
countrymen, rather than by the enemy : for the same 
thing will be desired by both parties ; the wish of 
Varro, the Roman consul, will be the same with that 
of Hannibal the Carthaginian. You alone will have 
two generals to withstand. However, yon will with*> 
stand them, provided you maintain a proper degree of 
firmness ; so as not to be shaken by common fame, or 
by the rumors which will be spread among the people; 
by neither the empty applause bestowed on your col* 
league, nor the false imputations thrown on yourself. . 
It 18 commonly said that truth is often eclipsed, but 
never extinguished. He who slights fame shall en*' 
joy it in its purity. Let them call you timid,, instead 
of cautious ; dilatory instead of considerate'; an qii«- 
enterprising instead of a consummate commander. I 
rather wish that a wise enemy may fear, than thait the 
foolish part of your own countrymen should applaud 
yoM^ Attempting every thing, you wUl be deapised^yy 
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Hannibal; doings nothiag rashly, yea will be fearad 
by faira. Yet I by no means recommend that nothing 
sbcmld be done, bnt that in all your proceedings you 
be guided by reason, not by Ibrtnne ; that you keep 
eTory matter always within yonr own power, and 
cmder your own direction ; that you be always armed 
aad on your guard ; and that you neither fail to im* 
prore a &vorable opportunity, nor afford such an op- 
portunity to tbe foe; Acting with deliberation, yon 
will see every thing clearly and distinctly ; haste is ' 
improTident and blind/ 

40. The consul answered rather in a desponding 
style: he acknowleged tbe truth of what had been 
said, but showed little hope of being able to put the 
advice into execution. *• If Fabius, he said, *• when 
dictator, bad been unable to withstand the arrogance 
of his master of the horse, what power or influence 
oould a consul have to oppose a seditious and hot- 
beaded colieagrne? As to himself, he bad, in bis 
former consolate, escaped the flames of popular rage, 
not without being scorched. He wished that all might 
end happily; but should any misfortune occur, he 
would expose his life to the weapons of the enemy, 
rather than to the votes of his incensed countrymen/ 
Imouediately after this conversation, as we are told, 
Paulns set out, escorted by the principal patricians, 
while the plebeians attended their own consul in a 
crowd more numerous than respectable. When they 
came into the field, and the old and new troops were 
intermixed, they formed two separate camps ; the new 
One, wbich was likewise the smaller, was nearer to Han* 
nibal'; the old one contained the greater number, and 
the main strength of the army. Then Marcus Atilius, 
one of the consuls of the former year, wishing to be dis- 
missed on account of the state or his heahh, was sent to 
Home ; and the other, Gemtnus Servilius, was charged 
with the comnnand of a Roman legion, and two thou- 
sand of the confederate Infantry and cavalry, stationed 
in the smaller camp. Hannibal, though he saw the 
force of. 1^8 enemy doubled^ yet rejoiced exceedingljr 
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•t the aniral of the consols; for, besides thitt hebad 
no part remaiDing of the provisions acquired by plun- 
der from day to day, there was. nothing now leftrwithJB 
bis reach of which he coald make prey ; all the com 
in every quarter, when it was found unsafe to keep it 
in the country, having been collected together into 
the fortified towns ; so that, as was afterwards disoo-^ 
veredv he had scarcely a quantity sufficient for too 
days ; and, in consequence of the scarcity, a design 
bad been formed, among the Spaniards, of going orer 
to the enemy, had time been allowed them to bring it 
to maturity. • 

41. But Fortune herself concurred in administering 
fuel to the impatient temper and rashness of the con- 
sul ; for, an attack having been made on their plun- 
dering parties, and a tumultuary kind of engagement 
ensuing, occasioned rather by the voluntary exertions 
of the soldiers running up to the spot, than by any 
preconcerted design or ord^r of the commanders, the 
Carthaginians were considerably worsted, losing a 
thousand seven hundred inen, while there fell of tha 
Romans and their confederates not more than a hun- 
dred. However, while the victors pursued with eager- 
ness, the consul Paulos, who held the command on 
that day (for they commanded alternately)* dreading 
an ambuscade, obliged them to halt, though Yarro ex- 
pressed great indignation at it, exclaiming» that the 
enemy had been allowed to slip ont of their hands ; 
and that the war might have been finished had not a 
stop been put to the action. Hannibal grieved not 
much for this loss : ,on the contrary, he rather believed 
that it would serve as a bait to ensnare the more pre- 
sumptuous consul, and. the soldiers, particularly- the 
raw ones. All the circumstances of the enemy were 
as well known to him as his own; that the eon^- 
manders were of dissimilar characters, and disunited 
in opinion ; and that almost two- thirds of the army 
,were raw. recruits. Thinking therefore that be had 
now found both time and place .convenient for a strao 
tofem, on the foUoiving .night he led away his men. 
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wilh HO incumbrance than their arms, the camp being 
fnii of their effects of all kinds, public and private : 
tbeii, making them halt out of sight, behind the near- 
est monntaius, he formed the foot in order of battle on 
the left, and the cavalry oil the right, and conducted 
the baggage, as a centre line, through the interjacent 
▼Alley; intending, while the enemy should be busy 
aad incumbered in the pillaging of the camp, as if de« 
serted by the owners, to fall on them by surprise. 
Numerous fires were left in the camp to create a be« 
lief that his intention was, by such appearances, to de- 
tain the consuls in their posts, while he should gain the 
advantage of time to retreat to the gi^ater distance, in 
like manner as he had deceived Fabius the year be- 
fore. 

43. When day arrived, the Romans, on observing, 
first, that the advanced guards had been withdrawn, 
«nd afterwards, on a nearer approach, the extraordi- 
nary silence, were filled with surprise. Then, whea 
they discovered plainly that the camp was deserted, 
they ran together in crowds to the pavilions of the 
consuls, informing them that the enemy had fled in 
snch haste as to leave the tents standing ; and in order 
to conceal their flight had left also a number of fires. 
They then, with loud clamors, demanded that orders 
should be given for the troops to march in pursuit, 
and that they should plunder the camp in their way. 
Yarro acted the same part as the common soldiers. 
Paulus repeatedly represented that they ought to 
psoceed with care and circumspection; and, at last, 
when be could no otherwise restrain their mutinous 
proceedings, or the leader of them, he despatched 
Maritfs Slatilius, a prefect of the allies, with a troop of 
Lacanian horse to procure intelligence. He rode up to 
the gates, ftnd, ordering the rest to halt at the outside. 
of the trenches, he went himself with two horsemen 
into the camp ; and, having carefully examined every' 
oirComstance, r^umed and reported that there was 
without doubt aii ambush intended ; for the fires we»e 
leftin Uiat qtiaipter. which fao^d the enemy, the tents 
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were open, and every thing of value left in view ; and 
that he had seen silver thrown at random in the pas^ 
sages, as if to invite a pillage. The very circumstanced* 
mentioned with the intent of repressing their ardor for 
booty, served to inflame it ; and the soldiers, shonting^ 
aloud that if the signal were not given they woul4 
proceed witHoat their leaders, they did not long want 
one, for Varro instantly gave the signal for marchings 
I'aulas was desirous of checking this precipitancy, 
and being informed that the chickens had not given A 
favorable auspice, ordered that the ill omen should be 
reported to his colleague when he was just leading the 
troops out of the gate ; whereon Varro, though hear- 
tily vexed at this, yet from the recollection of the re- 
cent disaster of Flaminius, and of the memorable over- 
throw of the consul Claudius at sea, in the first Punic 
i^rar, was sensibly struck with religious scruples. The 
gods themselves on that day postponed, in a manner, 
rather than averted, the calamity which hung over the 
Romans ; for it luckily happened that, while the troops 
Refused to obey the consul's orders to return into the 
camp, two slaves, one belonging to a horseman of 
Formise, the other to one of Sidicinum, who had been 
taken prisoners by the Numidians, among a party of 
foragers, in the consulate of Servilius and Atilius, 
made their escape on that very day to their owners ; 
and, being brought before the consuls, informed them 
that Hannibal's whole army lay in ambush behind the 
nearest mountains. The seasonable arrival of these 
men procured obedience to the authority of the con- 
suls, when one of them, by his immoderate pursuit of 
popular applause, had, through improper indulgence, 
forfeited people's respect for their dignity, particularly 
with regard to himself. 

. 43. When Hannibal perceived that the Romans, 
though they took soiiie inconsiderate steps, had not 
carried their rashness to the full extent, the stratagem 
being now discovered, he returned with disappoint- 
ment to his camp. In this placet he could not remain 
ipany days by reason of the scarcity of corn^ and new 
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measures were daily in contemplation, not only among 
the soldiery, a multitude compounded of the refuse of 
all uations, but even in the mind of the g^eneral him- 
self; for the men began to murmur, and afterwards 
proceeded with open clamors to demand the arrears of 
their pay, and to complain at first of the dearness of 
provisions, at last of famine. A report too preralled 
that the mercenary soldiers, particularly those from 
Spain, had formed a scheme of going over to the enemy, 
so that Hannibal himself is said to have sometimes 
entertained thoughts of flying into Gaul, intending to 
have left all the infantry behind, and with the cavalry 
to have made a hasty retreat. While these matters 
were in agitation, and this the disposition in the camp, 
be formed a resolution of removing into Apulia, where 
the weather was warmer, and consequently more fa* 
vorable to the ripening of the harvest ; and where, in 
proportion as he was placed at a greater distance from 
the enemy, the discontented would find desertion th^ 
more difficult. Accordingly he set out by night, after 
kindling fires as before, and leaving a few tents to 
keep up the appearance of a camp, in the expectation 
that fears of an ambush, as on the former occasion, 
would keep the Romans within their works. But Sta- 
tilins, the Lucanian, having examined all the ground 
beyond the camp, and on the other side of the moun- 
tains, and bringin|; back an account that he had seen 
the enemy marching at a great distance, a consulta- 
tion was held about pursuing him. Here each con- 
sul maintained the same opinion which he had ever 
held ; but almost all the officers siding with Yarro, 
and no one except Servilius, the consul of the former 
year, with Panlus, they, pursuant to the determina- 
tion of the majority, set forward, under the impulse of 
Unhappy fate, to render Cannse for ever memorable as 
a scene of disaster to the Romans. Near that town 
Hannibal had pitched his camp, turning the rear to- 
wards the wind called Yulturnus, which, in those 
plains, parched with heat, carries along with it clouds 
of dust. As this choice of situation was highly com- 
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modioQs to the men, while in camp; bo was it particiH 
larly advantageous when they were drawn np for 
battle; because, while the wind only blew on tbeit 
backs, it would nearly blind the enemy with whom 
they were to fight, by carrying great quantities of dost 
into their faces. 

44. The consuls pursued the Carthaginians, takioff 
proper care to examine the roads : when they arrivea 
pear Cannae, and had the foe in sight, they dlrided 
their forces, as before, and fortified two camps at 
nearly the same distance from each other as they hft<| 
been at Geronium. As the river Aufidus ran by the 
pamps of both, the watering parties of both had access 
to it, as opportunity served, but not without encoun* 
tering opposition. The Romans, however, in the 
smaller camp, which was pitched on the other side of 
the Aufidus, had greater liberty of supplying them* 
selves with water, because there were none of the 
enemy posted on the farther bank* Hannibal now, 
conceiving hopes that the consuls might.be brought to 
an engagement in this tract, where the nature of the 
ground was advantageous to cavalry, in which kind of 
forces he had a manifest superiority, drew out his 
army in order of battle, and endeavored to provoke 
them by skirmishes of the Numidians. On this the 
Roman camp was again thrown into disturbance by 
mutinous behavior in the soldiers, and dissension be* 
tween the consuls t Paulus representing to Varro the 
fatal rashness of Sempronius and Flaminius; and 
Varro to him the example of Fabius as a specious 
precedent for timid and inactive commanders: the 
one calling gods and men to witness that none of the 
blame was to be imputed to him of Hannibal's now 
holding Italy as if by prescriptive right of possession ; 
for that he was chained down by his colleague, while 
the soldiers, full of rage and ardor for the fight, were 
kept unarmed. To which the other replied that, if 
any misfortune should happen to the legions from 
their being hurried into an inconsiderate and rash en- 
gagementy he himself, although intirely free from all 
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reproeeb, most yet bear a sbare of tbe oonaeqienoeft 
be they trbat tbey might. Let him take care that 
those whoee longues were now so ready and impeio* 
ous showed the same alertness dturin; the fight. 

46. While, instead of deliberating on proper mea* 
sures, they thus wasted time in altercation, Hannibal, 
wbo bad kept his forces drawn up in order of battle 
dbring a great part of. the day, led back the rest to- 
wards the camp, and. despatched the Numidian horse 
to the other side of the river to attack a watering 
party, which bad come from the smaller camp of the 
Romans. Tbey bad scarcely reached the opposite 
bank when, merely by their, shont, and the rapidity of 
their motions, they dispersed this disorderly crowd; 
and then pushed forward against an advanced gnard 
stationed before the rampart, and almost up to tbe 
very gates. Tbe Romans, in having tlieir camp threat- 
ened by a band of irregular auxiliaries, felt an into- 
lerable affront, so that nothing could have restrained 
them from drawing out their forces and passing tbe 
river, but from the chief command being then in the 
hands of Paulus. On the next day, therefore, Varro, 
whose turn it was to command, without conferring 
with bis colleag»ne, displayed the signal for battle,' 
and marshalling his forces, led them over the river, 
while Paulus fbllowed; because, though he did not 
approve of his design, yet he could not avoid giving 
him his support. Having crossed the river, tbey were 
joined by the troops from the smaller camp, and 
formed their line in this manner: in the right wing, 
next the river, they placed the Roman cavalry, and 
adjoining them the Roman infantry ; the extremity of 
the left wing was composed of the confederate ca- 
valry; and, inclosed by these, the confederate infantry 
stretched to the centre, so as to unite with the Roman 
legions. The archers and other light-armed auxiliaries 
formed the van. The consuls commanded the wings, 
Terentius the left,, ^milius the right: the charge of 
the centre was committed to Gemious Servilius. 

* A purple cloak raised on a spear over the pretorium. 
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. 46. Hannibal, at tbe first lififht, tending before him 
the Balearians and the other light-armed troops, crossed 
the riyer^ and posted each company in his line of bat-^ 
tie, in the same order in which he had led them oven 
The Gallic and Spanish cavalry occupied the left wing 
near the bank, opposite the Roman cavalry, and the 
Numidian horse the right; the infantry forming the 
centre in such a manner, that both ends of their line 
were composed of Africans, and between these were 
placed the Graals and Spaniards. The Africans, for 
the most part, resembled a body of Roman troops, 
being famished in great abundance witli the arms 
taken partly at the Trebia, but the greater part at the 
Tbrasymenos. The shields of the Gauls and Spaniards 
were nearly of the same make ; their swords were dif*« 
ferent, both in length and form; those of the Gauls 
being very long, and without points ; those of the 
Spaniards, whose practice was rather to thrust at their 
enemy than to strike, light and handy, and sharp at 
the point. The troops of these nations- made a more 
terrible appearance than any of the rest, on account of 
the size of their bodies, and also of their figure. The 
Gauls Were naked from their middle upward; the 
Spaniards clad in linen vests, of a 8Ui)>rising and daZ'<> 
sling whiteness, and bordered with purple. The whole 
number of infantry drawn up in the field on this occa-^ 
sion was forty thousand, of cavalry ten thousand. The 
generals who commanded the wings were, Hasdrubal 
on the left, and Maharbal on the right* Hannibal 
himself, with his brother Mago, took the command of 
the centre. The sun, very conveniently for both par- 
ties, dione on their fianks, whether this position was 
chosen designedly or that it fell out by accident ; for 
the Romans faced the south, the Gartha^nians the 
north. The wind, which the natives of the countrr 
call Vultumus, blew briskly against the Romans ; and, 
by driving great quantities of sand into their faces, 
prevented them from seeing clearly. 

47. The shout being raised, the auxiliaries advanced^ 
and the fight commenced, first between the light-armed 
troops ; then the left wing, consisting of Gallic 'and 
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Spaniih cavalry, engaged witb tbe right wing of tbe 
Romans ; but not in tbe nanal metbod of iigbtiog be- 
tween horsemen, for they were obliged to engage front 
to front, no room having been left for any evolutions, 
tbe river on one side, and the line of iniintry on tbe 
other, confining them, so that they could only push 
directly forward ; at last, the horses being pressed, to- 
gether in a crowd, and stopped from advancing, tbe 
riders, grappling man to man, dragged each other to 
the ground. The contest was now maintained chiefly 
on foot, but was more furious than lasting; for- the 
Roman horsemen, unable to keep their stand, turned 
their backs. When the fight between the cavalry was 
almost decided the infantry began to engage. At first 
the GauU and Spaniards maintained their ranks, with- 
out betraying any inferiority either in strength or cou- 
rage. At length the Romans, by frequent and perse- 
vering efforts, with their front regular and in compact 
order, drove back a body which projected before the 
rest of their line in form of a wedge, and which, being 
too thin, consequently wanted strength : as these gave 
ground, and retreated hastily and in disorder, they 
pursued, and, without slackening their chai|re, broke 
through their dismayed and flying battalions ; at first, 
to their centre line ; and, at length, meeting with no 
resistance, they arrived at tbe reserved troops of the 
Africans, which latter had been posted on both flanks 
of the others, inclining backwards towards the rear, 
while the centre, composed of the Gauls and Spaniards, 
jutted considerably forward. By the retreat of this 
prominent part the front was first rendered even ; then, 
by their proceeding still in the same direction, a bend- 
iog inward was at length formed in the middle, on each 
side of which the Africans now formed wings ; and the 
Romans incautiously rushing into the centre, these 
flanked them on each side, and, by extending them- 
selves from the extremities, surrounded them on the 
rear also. In consequence of this, the Romans who 
had already finished one battle, quitting the Gauls and 
Spaniards, whqm they had pursued wiu much slaugh- 
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ter, entered now on a new one against tbe Africanv, 
in whicb they had not only the disadTantage of being 
hemmed in, and' in that position obliged to fight, bmt 
also that of being fttigued, while their antagonists 
were fi>e8h and vigorous. 

48. By this time the battle bad begun on the left 
wing also of the Romans, where the confederate ca^ 
valry had been posted against the Numidians : it was 
languid at first, and commenced with a piece of Car- 
thaginian treachery. About five hundred Numidians, 
carrying, besides their usnal armor and weapons, 
swords concealed under their coats of mail, rode up 
under the appearance of deserters, with their bucklers 
behind their backs ; and having hastily alighted from 
their horses, and thrown their bucklers and javelins at 
the feet of their enemies, were received into the centre 
line, and conducted thence to the hindmost ranks, 
where they were ordered to sit down in the rear* 
There they remained quiet until the fight was begun 
in every quarter: when, however, the thcmghts and 
eyes of all were deeply intent on the dispute, snatch- 
ing up the shields which lay in great numbers among^ 
the heaps of the slain, they fell on the rear of the Ro- 
mans, and stabbing the men in the backs, and cutting 
their hams, made great slaughter, and caused still 
greater terror and confusion. While in one part pre- 
vailed dismay and flight, in another, obstinate fighting 
in spite of despair. THasdrubal, who commanded on 
the left wing, after intirely routing the Roman cavalry, 
went off to the right; and, joining the Numidians, put 
to flight the cavalry of the allies. Then, leaving the 
Numidians to pursue them, with his Gallic and Span- 
ish horse he made a charge on the rear of the Roman 
infantry, while they were busily engaged with the 
Africans.'] 

49. On the other side of the field Paulus had, in 
the very beginning of the action, received a grievoua 

1 Here tbe text of tbe orinnal is so corrupted as to be abso- 
lutely unintelligible. The fact, as represented in the lines in- 
cluded in brackets, is so related by Folybius. 
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wwiDd from a tling; Berertkeless, at the head of a 
cocipact band, he freqaently opposed himaelf in Haa- 
ailHd's way; and in several places he restored the 
fighl, being protected by the Ronan horsemen, who in 
the end dismounted, because the consul's strength de- 
clined so far that he was not able even to manage his 
horse. Some person, on this, telling Hannibal that, 
the consul had ordered the cavalry to dismount, he 
answered, as we are told, ' I should have been much 
better pleased if he delivered them to me in chains.' 
The fight maintained by the dismounted cavalry was 
Micfa as might be expected, when the enemy had gained 
undoubted possession of the victory ; and as the van- 
quished chose to die on the spot rather than fly, the 
victors, enraged at them for retarding their success, 
pat to death those whom they could not drive from 
their ground. They did, however, at length oblige 
them to quit the field, their numbers being reduced to 
a iew, and those quite spent with toil and wounds. 
They were all iatirely dispersed, and such as were 
able repaired to their horses, in order to make their 
escape. Caeius Lentulus, a military tribune, seeing, 
as he rode by, the consul sitting on a stone, and co- 
veved with blood, said to him, ' Lucius iEmilius, whom 
the gods ought to favor, as the only person free from 
the blame of this day's disaster, take this horse, while 
you have any remains of strength ; I will accompany 
you, and am able to raise you up and protect you. 
Add not to the fatality of the fight the death of a con- 
sul ; without that there will be abundant cause of tears 
and mourning.' The consul replied, * Your spirit, 
Gueius Cornelius, I coumiend; but do not waste, in 
unavailing commiseration, the short time allowed you 
for escaping out of the hands of the enemy. Go, carry 
a public message from me to the senate, that they for- 
tify the city of Rome, and before the victorious Car-r 
thaginian arrives secure it with a powerful garrison. 
Carry also a private message to Quintus Fabius : tell 
him that Lucius iEmilius has lived, and now dies, in a 
careful observance of his directions. As to myself, let 
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me expire here, in the midst of my slaug^htered sd* 
diers, that I may not either be brought a seeond titne 
to a trial on the expiration of my consulship, or stand 
forth an accuser of my colleague ; or as> if my own in* 
nocence were to be proved by the impeachment n^t 
another/ While they were thus discoursing, ^rst^ a 
crowd of their flying countrymen, and afterwards tb« 
enemy, came on them ; and these, not knowing the 
consul, overwhelmed him with their weapons. I^hUM» 
lus, during the confusion, escaped through the swiil* 
ness of his horse. A general rout now took place t 
seven thousand men fled into the smaller camp, ten 
thousand into the greater, and about two thousand into 
the village of Cannsd ; but the town not being defended 
by any fortifications, these were instantly surrounded 
by Carthalo and the cavalry. The other consal, with- 
out joining any party of his routed troops, gained Ve- 
nusia, with about seventy horsemen. The number of 
the slain is computed at forty thousand foot, and two 
thousand seven hundred horse ; the loss of natives and 
Of the confederates being nearly equal. Among thene 
were the questors belonging to both consuls, lAiCftts 
Atilius and Lucius Furius Bibaculus ; twenty*-one ml'>- 
litary tribunes; several who had passed through th^ 
offices of consul, pretor, or edile, among whom are 
reckoned Cneius Servilius Oeminus, and Marcus Mi-> 
nucius, who had beeh master of the horse in the pre- 
ceding year, and consul some years before ; likewise 
eighty who were members of the senate, or had borne 
those oflices which qualified them to be chosen into 
that body, and who had voluntarily enlisted as soldiers 
in the legions. The prisoners taken in this battle ar« 
reckoned at three thousand foot and three hundred 
horse. 

50. Such was the battle of Cannae, equally memo- 
rable with the' defeat at the Allia: but as it was less 
fatal in its consequences, because the enemy were re* 
miss in pursuing the blow, so with respect to the de« 
struction of the troops, it was more grievous and la- 
mentable : for the flight at the Allia, while it proved 
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tlie miB of tbe city, preserved the raeo ; Wt at Cannae 
aparcely seventy accompanied tbe consul who fled ; al- 
most the whole army perished with the other. Those 
who bad collected toother in the two camps were a 
ImU-armed multitude, without leaders : from the larger 
was sent a message to the others, that while the enemy 
wore sunk during the night in profound sleep, in con- 
afiquence of their fatigue in the battle, and of their 
feasting for joy, they should come over to them, and 
a^y would go off in one body to Canusiam. This ad- 
vice some totally rejected ; for they said, * Why did 
mot these men come to them when a junction might 
M. well have been effected by that means? Why, 
iHit because the ground between them was full of the 
enemy's troops, and that they chose to expose to 
sshoh danger the persons of others rather than their 
own?' The remainder, though they did not disap- 
prove of the advice, were yet afraid to follow it. On 
tius, Publius Sempronius Tuditanus, a military tri- 
hrae^. addressed them thus : ' Do you choose, then, 
l^.be jtakea prisoners by a most rapacious and cruel 
onemyy to liave a price set on your heads, by men who 
VfiM examine whether you are a citizen of Rome, or a 
lAtine confederate, in order to pay a compliment to 
otheics, by heaping indignity and misery on yourselves ? 
3ffrely not, if you be really fellow-citizens of the con- 
av^ JBmilius, who preferred an honorable death to a 
Iftfe/of dishonor, and of such a number of brave men, who 
lie^iQ heaps around him. But, before tbe light over- 
ttybes us^ and more numerous bodies of the enemy stop 
iipithe Way, let us sally forth through those who, with- 
out any order or regularity, make this noise before our 
ff^9i courage and the sword find a passage through 
the closest battalions ; this open and loose band we 
wiU-penetrate in the form of a wedge. Come on, then, 
you who wish the preservation of yourselves and the 
4^aniniott wealthy follow me.' So saying, he drew his 
mv^fdp and, with the troops who chose to follow him, 
foibed as he had proposed, made his way through 
ibejDldflt of tbe enemy. Here the Numidian javelins 
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being thrown against their r^ht sides, wfai<;b were titi* 
covered, they removed their shields to their right 
hands, and thns, to the number of six handred, efiecteii 
a passage into the larger camp ; proceeding thence, in 
conjunction with the other greater body, they arrived 
safe at Canusium. Such were the proceedings of the 
vanquished, dictated ra^er by accident, or each man'i^ 
particular feeling, than by deliberation among them* 
selves, or the orders of any. 

61. When the Carthaginians, flocking round Hanni- 
bal, congratulated him on the victory, and recommendM 
that, after going through the fatiguing business of so 
great a battle, he should take himself, and allow the 
wearied soldiers, repose during the remainder of lk«t 
day and the ensuing night, Maharbal, general of ca;- 
ralry, who was of opinion that no time should be lost, 
said to him, * that you may be convinced how much 
has been accomplished by this engagement, on the fifth 
day following you shall feast, victorious, in the capitol. 
Follow me: I will advance with the horse, that the 
enemy may see me arrived before they are apprised 
of my being on the way.' To Hannibal these hopes 
appeared too sanguine, and the prospect too vast for his 
mind to comprehend at first view. He therefore re- 
plied that *' he applauded Maharbal's zeal ; but the afiair 
required time for consideration.' On which Maharbal 
observed, * I perceive that the gods do not bestow on 
the same person all kinds of talents. You, Hannibal, 
know how to acquire victory, but you know not how 
to use it.' There is good reason to believe that the de- 
lay of that day proved the preservation of the city, and 
of the empire. On the day following, as soon as lif^t 
appeared, his troops applied themselves to the collect- 
ing of the spoils, and in viewing the carnage madd, 
which was such as shocked even enemies; so many 
thousand Romans, horsemen and footmen, lay pro- 
miscuously on the field, as chance had thrown them 
together, either in the battle or flight. Some, whom 
their wounds, being pinched by the morning cold, had 
roused from their posture, were put to death by the 
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9nemj as tbey were risiag op, covered with blood» 
from the midst of the heaps of carcasses. Some tbey 
found lying alive, with their tbigbs and hams cot, who» 
•tripping their necks and throats, desired them to spill 
what remained of their blood. Some were found with 
their heads busied in the earth, in holes which it ap* 
peered they had made for themselves, and covering 
^Mlr faces with earth thrown over them, had thus been 
suffocated. The attention of all was particularly at- 
tracted by a living Numidian with his nose and ears 
strangely mangled, stretched under a dead Roman ; 
und who, when his hands had been rendered unable 
to hold a weapon, being exasperated to madness, had 
expired in the act of tearing his antagonist with his 
teeth. 

62* After a great part of the day had been spent in 
gathering the spoils, Hannibal led his troops to attack 
the smalkr camp ; and first, by drawing a trench across, 
excLuded the garrison from the river: but the men, 
being spent with labor, watching, and wounds, ciq>ittt- 
lated sooner than he had expected. It was agreed that, 
besides surrendering their arms and horses, there should 
be paid for each Roman citizen three hundred denarii,' 
for an ally two hundred,' for a slave a hundred ;* and 
that, on laying down this ransom, they should depart 
with single garments. On this they received the enemy 
into the camp, and were all put into custody, but sepa* 
rately ; that is, the citizens and allies each by them- 
selves. During the time spent here such part of the 
troops, in the greater camp, as had sufficient strength 
and courage, amounting to four thousand footmen and 
two hundred horse, had made their escape to Canu- 
sinm ; some in bodies, others, straggling different ways, 
through the country, a method equally safe. The camp 
was surrendered to the enemy by the wounded, and 
those who had stayed through want of courage, and on 
the same terms as for. the others. Abundance of spoil 
was found ; and the whole, (except the men and horses, 

^'^9L7$,U. • 61, 5s. id. »3i.2#.7d. 
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and wh«t6Ter silver, there was, motl of whick wamaa 
the trappings of the latter, for there wa« then rery 
little used . at the table, particularly in the fieM,) was 
givea up to be plundered. Hannibal then ordered the 
bodies of his men to be collected and buried : they are 
said to have amounted to eight thousand of the brsnrest 
of his troops. Some writers say that he also searched 
for, and interred the Roman consul. Those who es^ 
caped to Canusium, and who received from the iiihabit<- 
imts no farther relief than admittance within their ffaUs 
and houses, were supplied with corn, clothes, and aub* 
sistence, by a woman of Apulia, named Busa^ ^ninmt 
for her birth and riches ; in requital of which munifi* 
eence, high honors were afterwards paid to her by thb 
senate, at the conclusion of the war. 

53. Now, although there were four military tribnaes 
present at Canusium ; of the first legion, Fabius Maxi- 
mus, whose father had been dictator the year befora; 
of the second, Lucius Publicius Bibulus, and Publius 
Cornelius Scipio ; and, of the third, Appius Claudius 
Pulcher, who had been edile the last year; yet tiie 
command-in-chief was, with universal consent, eon«> 
ferred on Publius Scipio, then very young, in con«- 
juaction with Appius Claudius. While these, with a 
few others, were consulting on the measures requisite 
in this emergency, they were told by Publius Fwrinife 
Philus, son to a man of consular dignity, that ' it was 
vain for them to cherish hopes in a case past retrieving ; 
for the commonwealth was despaired of, and lamented 
as lost. That several young men of the nobility, aft 
whose head was Lucius Caecilius Metellus, were medir* 
tating a scheme of putting to sea, with intent to abaa* 
don Italy, and go over to the king of some other coun**- 
try.' This distressing incident, besides having in itself 
the most fatal tendency, coming unexpectedly, and im- 
mediately after so many disasters, surprised and asto* 
nished them to such a degree, that they lost for a tkna 
all thought and motion : those who were present tbenv 
advising that a council should be called on the subject, 
Scipio, a youth destined by fate to conduct the war to 
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m ocRicUnioii, sakl that * tbis was not a BUfeject fbr 
wsDcil ; the basiiiess required not deliberation, but 
ibrtitttde and action. He bade those come with him 
that Boment id arms who wished the preservation of 
Jbe eommoowealth ; for no place/ said he, * can you 
macms truly call an enemy's camp than that wherein 
iBiie}i designs are agitated/ Immediately he proceeded, 
otteMled by a few, to the lodg:ing of Metellus; and 
finding there the youths, who had been mentioned, as* 
•embted in consultation, he held his drawn sword over 
Hisir heads as they sat, and said, ' with sincerity of 
Iseart i swear that I will not desert the commonwealth 
of. the. Roman people; neither will I snffer any other 
Roman citiasen to desert it. If, knowingly, I break 
this oath, then do thou, Jnpiter, supremely good and 
great, overwhelm, in the severest ruin, myself, my 
banse, my family, and ray fortune. Lucius Cftciiios, 
and the rest of you here present, I insist on your taking 
the sattiS' oath : he that will not swear, be it known, 
that against htm this sword is drawn.' Terrified no 
iess than if they had seen the victorious Hannibal, they 
all took: the oath, and surrendered themselves to Scipio, 
to i>e kept in custody. 

Mi While these things passed at Cannsium, about 
four titousand horse and foot, who, in the flight, had 
heem dispersed through the country, came to the consul 
at Yisnusia. These were all distributed by the Venu^ 
sians through their several families, where they werO 
xecefved and treated with kindness. They also gav« 
to each horseman a gown and tunic, and twenty-five 
dAHorii ;' and to each footman ten denarii,* and such 
arms: as were wanted ; and every other hospitable at-^ 
tention was shown them both by the public and by 
private persons ; all exerting themselves that the yenu<*> 
sian state -might not be outdone in kindness by a wo* 
man of Cannsium. However, the great number of her 
ipiests, which amounted now to ten thousand, made the 
bucden heavier on' Busa. Appius and Scipio, as "sooti 
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«8 tbej learned that one of the consula was alive^ in* 
etantly despatched to him an accooat of the numher of 
horse and foot which were with them ; at the same time 
desiring his orders whether the troopo should be brought 
to him in Venusia, or remain at Cannsium. Varro led 
oyer his forces to Canusium. And now there was some 
appearance of a consular army, and they seemed c^a« 
ble of defending themseWes, though not with their arms 
alone, yet certainly with the help of walls. At Rome 
accounts were receiTod that not even these relics of the 
citixens and allies had survived, but that both armies, 
with the consuls, were utterly cut off. Never, while 
the city itself was in safety, did such a degree of dismay 
and confusion prevail within the walls of Rome« I 
therefore shrink from the task ; and will not undertake 
to describe a scene of which any representation that I 
could give would fall short of the reality. The repcnrt 
was, not of such another wound being received, as when 
a consul and an army were lost, the year before, at 
the Thrasyroenus, but of a multiplicity of disasters ; 
of both armies, together with both consuls, being lost ; 
that the Romans had now neither camp nor general, 
nor soldier existing ; that Hannibal was in possession 
of Apulia, Samnium, and of almost all Italy. Certainly 
we know no other nation whose spirit would not have 
been wholly crushed under such an immense load of 
misfortunes. Can I compare with it the disaster suffered 
by the Carthaginians, in the sea-fight at the ^gatian 
Islands, by which they were so dispirited that they 
gave up Sicily and Sardinia, and were content thence- 
forth to pay tribute and ^taxes? Or, the loss of the 
battle in Africa, under which this same Hannibal after- 
wards sunk ? In no particular are they to be compared, 
except in this, that the latter^ under their calamities, 
displayed nothing like an equal degree of magna- 
nimity. 

66. The pretors, Publius Furius Philus and Marcus 
Pomponius,. convened the senate in the Curia Hostilia, 
to consult on the means of providing for the security 
of the city. They took it for grantedy that the armies 
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hang dettroyed, the enemy would coBoe directly to at- 
ieck Eooe^ tbe only object which renudned to be ae* 
compliehed in order to finish the war. As, in a case 
4>f Bttoh extrenie danger, the extent of which was not 
Jlhorooghly known, they fonnd it difficnlt to resolve on 
■0^ plan, and were at the same time stunned with the 
eiies and lamentations of the women ; for no positive 
information being yet received, the living and dead 
w»re altogether lamented as lost in almost every honse. 
Qaintns Fabins Maximns gave his opinion, that * swift 
horsemen should be sent along the Appian and Latine 
jroads, who, inquiring from any whom they should meet 
etnggling in their flight from the field, might perhaps 
bring back information as to the real situation of the 
c o n a al s and tbe armies ; und, if the immortal gods, in 
compassion to tiie empire, had left any remnant of the 
JRoman name ; where these forces were ; to what quarter 
Hannibal directed his route after the battle ; what were 
ins intentions ; what he was doing and preparing to do. 
These, particulars ought to be inquired into and ascer* 
taiaed by active yonng men ; and the senators them- 
selves, as there was not a sufficient number of magie^ 
trales, ought to undertake the part of quieting the tumult 
and disorder of the city ; to remove the women from 
the public places, uid oblige them to confine themselves 
within their own doors ; to restrain the lamentations 
of the several families ; to cause silence in the city ; to 
take care that expresses arriving with any intelligence 
be conducted to the pretors ; and to make every person 
wast in bis own house for information respecting his 
own concerns. That they should moreover place guards 
at the gates to hinder any from going out, and force 
men to place their only hope of preservation in the 
strength of their walls and works. That when tbe 
tnnuilt should be appeased, then the senators might 
properly be called back into the bouse to deliberate on 
BBeasures for the defence of the city.^ 

dO. This opinion being unanimously approved, and 
tiie crowd being removed €rat of the forum by the ma- 
4^stnteB» the senators dispersed themselves on all 
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sides to quiet tbe commotions ; and then, at length, * 
letter was brought from the consul Terentiiis, inforn^ 
ing them that ' the consul Lucius iBmilins and the 
army were cut off ; that he himself was at Oannsiuni, 
collecting, as from a shipwreck » the relics of such A 
dreadful misfortune ; that there were with him aboaC 
ten thousand men, belonging to many different corps, 
and not yet formed into regular bodies* That the Car- 
thaginian, showing neither the spirit of a conqueror, 
nor the conduct of a great general, lay still at 6annse, 
bargaining about tbe prisoners and other booty/ 5Ffaeii 
the losses of private families also were made known 
through their several houses; and so iatirely 'was the 
whole city filled with grief, that the anntyersary lesti^ 
val of Ceres was omitted, because it is not allowable 
for persons in mourning to celebrate it, and there was 
not, at the time, one matron who was not so haUted^ 
Lest, therefore, for the same reason, other festivals^ 
public or private, might be left uncelebrated^ the westiv 
ing of that dress was, by a decree of the senate, limited 
to thirty days. Novic, when the tumult in the city was 
composed, and the senators reassembled in their honse, 
another letter was brought from Sicily, from the pro« 
pretor Titus Otacilius, stating, that * a Carthaginian 
fleet was ravaging the dominions of Hiero ; aiid that 
when he was preparing to carry assistance to him, in 
compliance with bis earnest request, he had received 
intelligence that another fleet lay at the ^gaAian 
islands, prepared for battle, and intending, as soon as 
they learned that he had gone away to g^ard the ooftst 
of Syracuse, to fall immediately on LilybaMun, and 
other parts of the Roman province. If therefore they 
wished to protect Sicily, and the king their ally, a re- 
inforcement of ships must be sent.^ 

57, When the letters of the consul and propretw 
were read, it was resolved that Marcus Claudius, who 
commanded the fleet lying at Ostia, should be sent to 
take the command of the forces atCanusium; and that 
a letter should be written to the consul, directing, ^at 
as soon as he had delivered the army to the pretor, ha 
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dioiild, whb all the expedition connstingr with tbe 
p«blic go^f come to Rome. In addition to all their 
misfortanes, people were also terrified by sereral pro- 
digieB; and particularly by two yeBtals, Optroia and 
FloTonia, beings in that year convicted of incontinence ; 
ene of them was, according to cuatom, bnried alire, 
near the CoUine gate ; the other roluntarily put an 
end to her own life. Locins Cantilina, secretary to 
one of those, whom we now call the lesser pontiffs, who 
had insulted Floronia, was by order of the chief pontiff 
aeottrged in the fomm, with such severity, that be ex- 
pired under the punishment. This enormity, happen- 
ing iu the midst of so many calamities, was, as is usual 
IB BBcb cases, oouTerted into a prodigy, and the de- 
cemvirs were ordered to consult the books. Quintus 
Fabius Pictov was sent also to Delphi, to consult the 
oracle, and discover by what supplications and wor- 
^ip they might be able to appease the gods ; and by 
wbat means a stop might be put to such a heavy train 
of miBfortunes. Meanwhile, according to the direc- 
tions of the books of the fates, several extraordinary 
aserifices were, performed ; among which a male and 
lOTiale Gkml, and a ^lale and femsle Greek, were 
buried alive in the cattle market, in a vault built round 
with stone ; a place which had already, by a practice 
abhorrent from the temper of the religion of Rome, 
been polluted with human victims. When it was 
tfooBgbt that sufficient atonement had been made to the 
wrath of the gods, Marcos Claudius Marcellus de- 
spatched from Ostia to Rome for the security of the 
city, one thousand five hundred men, whom he had 
there, and who had been raised for the service of the 
fleet. He also sent on before him the marine legion, 
which was the third under the command of the miii- 
taty tribunes, to Teanom in the "territory of Sldici- 
Bum ; and then, having delivered the command of the 
ieet to his colleague, Publius Furius Philus, he re- 
paired himself in a few days by forced marches to Oa- 
nusium. Pursuant to directions of the senate, Mar- 
cus Junius was noniuated dictator, and Tiberius Sem- 
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pvoniufi master of Che hone. They proclaimed a levy^ 
and enlisted all the youth of seventeen years and up-^ 
wards, and even some under that age, of whom they 
completed four legions, and a thousand horse. Envoys 
were also sent to the allies, and Latine confederates, 
with a requisition of their contingents of troops, as 
specified by treaty. Orders were issued for preparing 
armor, weapons, and other necessaries ; and they eveik 
took down from the temples and porticos the old spoils 
taken from enemies. The urgent necessity, and the 
scarcity of men of free condition, occasioned their 
adopting a new mode of raising soldiers, and in an ex- 
teaordinary manner. They purchased with the pub- 
lic money eight thousand stout young slaves, asking 
each whether he was willing to serve in the wars, and 
then gave them arms. They preferred employing this 
kind of soldiers, though they had it in their power to 
have ransomed the prisoners at a less expense. 

58. Hannibal, intoxicated with his great success at 
Cannae, conducted himself as if, instead of having a 
war to prosecute, he bad already brought it to a con- 
clusion. Ordering the prisoners to be brought forth, 
he separated the allies from the rest ; and with expres- 
sions of kindness dismissed them without ransom, as he 
had done formerly at the Trebia, and the lake Thrasy- 
menus. Even the Romans he called before him ; and, 
contrary to his former practice, addressed them in 
very mild terms, telling them that ' he meant not to 
carry the war to the extinction of the Romans, but 
fought for glory and empire. That as his predecessors 
bad yielded to the Roman bravery, so he, on his part, 
was now endeavoring to make others yield in turn to 
bis valor and good fortune. Wherefore he wonld 
give them permisuon to ransom themselves ; and the 
terms should be five hundred denarii ' for each horse- 
man, three hundred' for a footman, and a hundred* 
for a slave.^ Though the ransom of the horsemen 
war hereby raised beyond the rate stipulated on their 

1 162. 2«. lid. > 91, 13|. 9d, » 32. 4«. 7d. 
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vumnderiag, yet tfaey joyfully embraced any terme* 
It was determined that they uiould choose by their 
own eo£frages ten of their number, who should go to 
Some to the senate; and of their faith no other se- 
curity was required than their oath that they would 
roturn. With these was sent Carthalo, a noble Car- 
thaginian, who, if he perceived an inclination towards 
peace, was to propose the terms* After they had set 
out from the camp one of them, a man deroid of Ro^ 
man principles, pretending to have forgotten some* 
thing, with a yiew of evading his oath, returned into 
the camp, and afterwards, before night, overtook his 
companions. When it was reported at Rome that they 
were coming, a lictor was sent to meet Carthalo, with 
orders, in the name of the dictator, that he should quit 
the Roman territories before night. 

60. The deputies of the prisoners, being by the die* 
tator admitted to an audience of the senate, the pria- 
cipal of them, Marcus Junius, spoke to this effect: 
^ Conscript fathers, none of us is ignorant that no other 
state ever considers prisoners in a lower light than 
ours does. However, unless we are too partial to our 
own cause, none who ever fell into the power of an 
enemy less deserved to be neglected than we do : for 
we did not through cowardice surrender our arms in 
the field ; but after having protracted the battle until 
near night, standing on the heaped bodies of the slain, 
we retreated within our works. During the remainder 
of that day and the ensuing night, spent as we were 
with toil and wounds, we yet defended our camp. 
Next day, being intirely surrounded by the army of 
the conquerors, and debarred from access to water, 
having no hope of forcing a way through their nu- 
merous bands, and not conceiving it criminal, that 
after the slaughter of fifty thousand of our army any 
Roman soldier should survive the battle of Cannae, we 
at length agreed to terms of ransom, on which our 
liberty should be purchased ; and we delivered to the 
enemy our weapons, when they could no longer serve 
to defend us. We had heard that our ancestors ran- 
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somed themselves with gold from the Gauls; and that 
our fathers, notwithstanding their utter dislike to the. 
acceptance of the terms of peace, yet sent ambassadors 
to Tarentum, for the purpose of ransoming pnBoueiis. 
Tet, both the fight at the Allia with the Gauls, and 
that at Heraclea with Pyrrhus, may be called diB^ 
graceful, on account of the panic and flight. Wherear 
the plains of Cannse are overspread with heaps oi 
slaughtered Romans ; and, that we survive, is owing 
to no other cause than from the enemy having, in kii\^ 
log, exhausted their strength. There are, besides^ 
some of our number who are not even chargeable with 
flying the field : having been left to guard the camp, 
when that was surrendered, they fell into the hands oif 
the enemy. I envy not the good fortune, or the situa- 
tion of any fellow-citizen or fellow-soldier, nor do I 
wish by depressing another to exalt myself; but surely, 
unless there is some prize due to swiftness of foot, 
those men who fled, leaving most of their arms be^* 
hind, and never halted until they came to Venusia, or 
Canusiuro, cannot justly claim a preference before ua, 
or boast of themselves as more capable of affording de- 
fence to the commonwealth. However, you will find 
them on trial good and valiant soldiers, and will find 
us also the more heartily zealous in our country's 
cause, from the consideration of having been, in kind*- 
ness, redeemed and reinstated by you. You are eu*- 
listing men of every age and condition. I hear that 
eight thousand slaves are to be armed. 0(ir number 
is not inferior to that, and we may be ransomed at lesa' 
expense than they are purchased. A comparisoa be- 
tweeu ourselves and them would be an insult on the 
name of Roman, I think, conscript fathers, that in 
such a case, this circumstance also deserves conside-p , 
ration, (if you choose to act towards us with a degree 
of rigor, which we have by no means merited,) the na- 
ture^ of the enemy, in whose hands you would leave 
us, whether he is such as Pyrrhus, who treated us 
when his prisoners as if we were his guests; or a bar* 
barian, and a Carthaginian ; of whom it can scarcely 
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lie d ttoi m ined, wbetlier bis ararice or cmehj be 
gvettter. If yen weie to bebold the cbains, tbe squaHd 
dfess, e«d Ike Mtsenible leoka of your coontryowo, 
tbe fl^t I am eonrinced wonM affect yo« not leas 
dB&phf'ihmsi if ym[ saw your legions prostraltf oe tbe 
f^mms of Camns« Yo« can bere observe tbe solitude 
BMd tbe teareef onr retatioDS, y^o slaed in Ibe porcb 
c(f yefwreenate-beveey waitlBg for your determiBation : 
wben tbey enffer sacb smspense and anxiety lor ns, 
and for tioBe wbo are absent, wbat do yott rappote 
nMiil he tbe state of tbose men's minds wbose liberty 
and Inib «re at slake ? Believe me, tbat even sboald 
H^njbfll, eoivlnury to bis nature, bebave witb lenity 
tewarde n«, yet life would be no gratification, after 
bitiinf heen a^udged by you unworthy of being ran- 
aOiaed. ' Fonmevly, prisoners dMnnssed by Pyrrbut 
wiAho wt Yansom returned bowe to Rome ; but they 
reionied witii ambassadors, tbe priacipal men in the 
8ta!fe,:wbo bed been sent for tbe purpose of ransoming 
tbenh "Siotdd I return to my country, whom my feK 
loWHsKiiens bUve not valued, as worth three hundred 
denarii ; conscript iathers, every man has bis own way 
of tbinking. I know tbat ny person and life are in 
btUHird $ but I am more deeply affected by the danger 
to eurrefmtaftion, lest we should appear to be rejected 
and condemned by yoe r for the world will never be- 
lieve tbat you were actuated by the motive of saving 
money/' ' 

100. When be ceased speaking, the multitude who 
atoc^ *ii» tbe eomitium instantly raised a lamentable 
cryv find stretebing their bahds towards the senate- 
borne, beeevigbt tbe members to restore to them their 
efaildyen, tbeir brethren, and relations. Their fears, 
ami tbe urgency of tbe case, had brought a number of 
women also aimoiig the crowd of men in the forum; 
Tbe" senate, as soon as the house was cleared, took the 
matter into coasideration. Opinions were different : 
eotffe recommended that the prisoners should be ran- 
somed at the expense of the public: others, that the 
pnbl^ money nhovdd not be expended, but that they 
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should not be hindered from ransoming themselves 
with their own private property ; and that, to such as 
wanted money at present, it should be lent out of the 
treasury, on their indemnifying the nation by sureties 
and mortgages. Titus Manlius Torquatus, a man who 
carried primitive strictness, as many thought, to too 
great a degree of rigor, on being asked his opinion, 
spoke to this effect : * Had the demands of the deputies 
in favor of those who are in the hands of the enemy 
gone no farther than to their being ransomed, I should, 
without offering censure on any of them, have deli- 
vered my judgment in few words ; for what else would 
be requisite than to admonish you to maintain the prac- 
tice transmitted from your forefathers, and to adhere 
to a precedent essential to military discipline t But 
now, since they have in a manner made a merit of 
having surrendered themselves to the foe, and claimed 
a preference not only over those who were made pri- 
soners in the field, but even over those who made their 
way to Yenusia and Canusium, and over the consul 
Cains Terentius himself, I will not let you remain 
ignorant, conscript fathers, of any of the circumstances 
which occurred on the occasion. And I wish that the 
representations which I am going to lay before you 
were made in the presence of the troops themselves at 
Canusium, the most competent witnesses of every man's 
cowardice and bravery; or, at least, that one particu- 
lar person were present here, Publius Sempronius, the 
counsel and example of which officer, had those sol- 
diers thought proper to follow, they would to-day be 
Romans in their own camp, not prisoners in that of the 
enemy. But as the Carthaginians were fatigued with 
fighting, or totally occupied in rejoicing for their suc- 
cess, in which state indeed most of them had even re- 
tired into their camp, they had it in their power during 
the whole night to extricate themselves by sallying 
forth; and though seven thousand soldiers had been 
able to force their way, even through close battalions, 
yet they neith*er of themselves offered to a '.tempt the 
same, nor were willing to follow the lead Qf another. 
Publius Sempronius Tuditanus never ceased advising 
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and exhortiog them, that while the numbers of the 
enemy round the camp were few, while quiet and si- 
lence prevailed, while the night coyered their design, 
they would follow where . he should lead ; assuring 
them . that, before daylight, they might arrive In places 
of safety in the cities of their allies. If he had said, 
in like manner, as in the time of our grandfathers Pub- 
lius Decius, military tribune in Samnium, spoke, or, 
as in our own time, and in the former Punic war, Cal- 
purnius Flamma said to the three hundred volunteers, 
when he was leading them to seize on an eminence 
situated in the midst of the enemy, ' Soldiers, let us 
die, and by our deaths extricate the surrounding le- 

fions from the ambuscade/ If Publius Sempronius 
ad spoken thus, I say, he could not surely deem you 
either Romans or men, if no one appeared ready to 
accompany him. in so brave an enterprise. But still 
he points out the way which leads not to glory only 
but to safety. He shows how you may return to your 
country, your parents, wives, and children. Do you 
want spirit for your own preservation ? What would 
you do if the cause of your country required your 
death ? Fifty thousand of your countrymen and allies 
lie around you slain on that same day. If so many 
examples of bravery do not rouse you, nothing will 
ever rouse you : if such a carnage has not inspired 
contempt of life, no other will. While in freedom and 
safety/ wish for your country : do this as long as it is 
your country. It is now too late for you to wish for 
it, when you are divested of its privileges, disfranchised 
of the rights of citizens, and become slaves of the Car- 
thaginians. Will you return, on terms of purchase, to 
that condition which you relinquished through pusil- 
lanimity and cowardice? To Publius Sempronius, 
your countryman, ordering you to take arms and fol- 
low him, you would not listen ; you listened soon after 
to Hannibal, ordering you to betray your camp to him 
and surrender your arms. Why do I charge them 
with cowardice when I may charge them with actions 
highly criminal? for they not only refused to follow 
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the person who gare them the best adviee, but at« 
lempled to hinder and to stop him, had not his gaHant 
companions, with their drawn swords, cleared the way 
of those dastards* I afom that Pnblins Semproains 
was obliged to fbrce his passage through a body of his 
coontrymen before he broke tfaroogh that of the, enemy. 
Has oar country any reason to wish ibr soeh citiaean 
as these ; to whom, if the rest had been like, we should 
not have had this day one citiven af those who fonght 
at Cannae T Ont of seven thonsand men, six hundred 
were found who bad spirit to foree their way, who to* 
tnrned home with fireedom mnd their arms, forty thoiH 
sand of the enemy not being able to stc^ them. How 
saMy then do you suppose might a band of near two 
legions have passed ? In that ease, conscript fhlher^, 
you would bare had this di^r at Canusinm twenty 
thousand scMiers, braise and faithM. But how oan 
these men be good and faithful citizens, (for to brayery 
they do not tbesMelres lay claim,) after having at-» 
tempted to stop the sally of those that wi^ed to trast 
aU to their swords t Or who can suppose that they do 
not look with envy on tho safety mid glory wbicAi the 
^hers hare acquired by their ▼alor, while they see 
themselres rechieed by their four and cowardiee to 
ignominious slayery I The intire band chose to- remi^ 
In their tents, and wait the approach of day and of the 
enemy at the same time ; thoi^, duvtng the silence of 
tiie night, they had a foir oppc^nity of efifeedng' their 
escape. But though they wanted coofidilnCe te saUy 
out of the camp, they had courage valiantly to defisnd 
it. Being besieged for several days and nights, thdy 
protected their rampart by arm»: at length, a^er Ae 
nitmost efforts and sii#»rings, when every support of 
Ufo foiled, when their strength was wasted woagb 
hunger, and they eonld no longer bear up under' lAeir 
arms, they were overcome by neOessities too powerful 
for human nature to sustfdn, and « pftvt» with SemprO* 
ttius, gained the greater camp. New, at sun-rise, the 
enemy approached the rampart, and before tiie second 
honr these men, who hadr«ftMed to aeoompany hun 
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jBiiliMvt trying the iastte of Miy ditpnte, inirreader«d 
tbeir arns And tlMiBMlT<M. Hero thtn is the aoMWiit 
of tbeir Bmrtiai ipeffomaaow dvring tiro 4m: wh«& 
they o^ght to hive ileed im tbeir poets hi tbe battle, 
and f(M^t» tbe|r thea ied to tbeir een^ ; wbieb« in* 
etaed of deiendmg, tbey sarr ep deBed» diowiag tbaa»» 
aalraa equally aecless tbere and ia tbe field. Sball I 
tfaen raosom aacb as you I Wben ycm ought to sally 
iortb froBi yoar caaBp yoa hesitate and stay there; 
«»d irhen stayiag^ tbere is a oeeeasity for defeadiag it, 
ytm make aarreoder of year arma aad yeurs^ree. 
Clonacript fatbeza, 1 would no more vole lor ransonuatf 
those men than I would for delirering up to Hannibu 
tbe otbem, who forced their way oat of tbe camp, 
tiuwogh tbe midst of tbe enemy, and by tbe highest 
cscevtiQais of TakMr lestored tbeaieelTes to tbeir conn* 
|ry/ 

. 6h After this discourse of Manlias, notwithstaadinp^ 
"thai ntoetof the senators bad relations amoag tbe pri* 
^Bovers, yet, b es ides the maxim generally obeenred by 
theiBtate^ wbi<^ from the earliest tiflses bad ever showed 
very little teademess towards snob, tbe consideratkm 
of the money reqaisite for tbe ransom operated with 
them-.aa a powerfal argument; indeed they wero nn* 
wiUaig •eithBr that tiie treasury should be exhausted, 
from whieh a great sum had already been imued for 
pmrchasiiig and anning the slaves for serriee, or that 
Haontbal should receive eo considerable a supply, and 
.. o£ which he was said to stand in tbe greatest need. A 
.harsh answer then being given, that the prisoners 
should not be ransomed, and this new cause of grief, 
in. tbe loss of so many citizens, being added to the 
fonaer, tbe people eecorted tbe deputies to the gete 
with abuadance of tears and lameBtation84 One of the 
deputies left the rest, and went home^ as if he had fai- 
led his oath by fUlaeiooBly returning into tbe camp. 
But as soon as tbit became known, and was reported 
to tbe senate, they unanimously voted that be should 
be sraed aad c<»fveyed to Hannibal, under a guard 
appointed by tbe government. This affair of the pri« 
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soners is related in another manner : that ten depnties 
came at first, and that the senate were for some time 
in doubt whether they should be admitted into the city 
or not; bat that at length permission was g^ranted 
them to enter it ; bnt still they were refused an audi- 
ence of the senate ; and that afterwards, on their stay- 
ing longer than the rest expected, three others were 
sent, Lucius Scrihonius, Caius Calpumius, and Lucius 
Manlius. Then, at last, the business of ransoming the 
prisoners was proposed to the senate by a plebeian 
tribune, a relation of Scribonius, and their determina-^ 
tion was that they should not be ransomed. On this 
the three deputies who came last returned to Hannibal, 
but the ten former remained at Rome ; as if, by hay- 
ing returned to Hannibal, after setting out on their 
journey, under pretext of getting a complete list of the 
prisoners, they had fulfilled their oath. The question, 
whether they should be delivered up to the enemy, 
was warmly debated in the senate, and the party who 
voted in the affirmative were overcome by a small ma- 
jority. However, they were by the next censors so 
severely branded with every mark of ignominy, that 
some of them laid violent hands on themselves ; and 
the rest, during all the remainder of their lives, shunned 
not only the forum but almost the pubHc street and 
the light. While such difference in the representationa 
given by historians may be wondered at, still there are 
no means of distinguishing the truth. The greatness 
of the present misfortune, beyond any hitherto sus^ 
tained, is demonstrated by this circumstance ; that the 
allies, who until this time had stood firm in their at- 
tachment, now began to waver; for no other reason, 
certainly, than that they despaired of the common- 
wealth. The following states actually revolted to the 
Carthaginians during the war : the Atellans, the Gals- 
tians, the Hirpinians, a part of the Apulians, the Sam- 
nites, excepting the Pentrians, all the Bruttians, the 
Lucanians, and, besides these, the Surrentinians ; al- 
4iost the whole coast possessed by the Greeks, the Ta- 
rentines, Metapontines, CrotonianSy Locrians, and all 
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the Cisalpine Gauls. Yet did not all thete losses and 
fevolts of their allies shake the firmness of the Romans 
so far as to induce them erer once to. make mention of 
peace, either before the consul's return to Rome, or 
when his arrival renewed the memory of their misfor* 
tone. But at that very time such magnanimity was 
shown by the state, that on the consul's approaching^ 
the city, after such a heavy disaster, of which he in 
particular had been the principal cause, all ranks of 
people not only went out in crowds to meet him, but 
0ren returned him thanks for not having despaired of 
the commonwealth ; whereas, had he been a general 
of the Carthaginians, there is no degree of punishment 
beyond what he must have suffered. 
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CdAP. 1. Aftbr the battle of Canne, Hannibal, as 
soon as he had taken and sacked the Roman camps^ 
removed hastily from Apulia into Saronium, being in-*> 
▼ited into the territory of Arpi by Statius Trebius, 
who promised to deliver the city of Compsa into his 
hasd. Trebius was a native of Compsa, of considerr 
able note among his countrymen, but thwarted in his 
flmbitions views by a faction of the Mopsian family, 
which, through the favor of the Romans, had ac- 
ipiired the principal direction of affairs. When an 
account was received of the battle of Cann89, and Tre- 
Irins openly announced the approach of Hannibal, the 
Mopsiau party withdrew from the city; on which it 
was, without a contest, surrendered to the Carthagi- 
nian^ and a garrison of his troops received into it; 
BOannibal^ leaving here all the booty, together with his 
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baygi^^f and iiTidiftg hia Army iato iw^ paHs, ef^ 
dered lI«go, wUh one dtritton, to refMsire sucb elCie^ 
of tbst couotry^ as were witttag to rev^dt ffcAU tli« R(H 
laaDfl, and if any ahoold refaae^ to compi^l them try 
ferce; while he hiauelf, at the head of the other, 
marched throogh Uie cevmtry c£ CmbpHliia, loward^^ 
the lowrer aea, intendiBg to lay iiege to NeapoHs, in 
' order to gain posaessioA of a sea-port towii« Od eii-'. 
tering the frontiers of the Keapol^flBa, he placed oil« 
haif of his Numidiaaa ki arnhfish in placed suited to 
the purpose; and, in geaerid, the roads ran through, 
deep valleys, and foni windings cottmodioiM for con* ' 
cealment: the rest he ordered to drive belbre them, in ' 
open view of the «aeniy, the prey collected ia the 
country, and to ride up in a menacing manner to the 
gates. Against this party, which appeared to be nei-« 
ther regular nor numerous, a sally was made by a. 
squadron of horse, which, by the others retreating on ' 
•purpose, was • drawn into the ambuscade, surrounded 
and cut to pieces. Nor would one of them have 
escaped, had not the sea been so near, and some ves- 
sels, mostly fishing smacks, which were in vievr at a . 
small distance from shore, arffofdel shelter to such as..^ 
were able to swim. Several young men of distinction^', 
however, were slain and taken in this action; among 
whom fell Hegeas, the general of the ^a:talry, toq 
eagerly pursuing the enemy in their retreat. The Car<^ ] 
thaginian was deterred from^ undertaking the siege of 
the city by the sight of the fortifications, whith showedl ' 
that the enterprise would be attended wifh coosid^ ] 
able difficulty, ]'.] 

!^. From hence he marched to Capua; where, fii /; 
consequence of a long course of prosperity, and tb^ . 
kind indulgence of fortune, the manners of the people , 
were become extremely dissolute and litsentious ; i^ 
amidst the universal eorruption, the commons para« ' 
oolarly distinguished themeelves by the extravttghncy [ 
of their conduct, carrying their notions of liberty io 
the most unbounded excess. A person, named 'P|eci^ 
▼ius Galavius, of noble birth, and at the same ^tmo i 
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f|eat furofile of the pkbeiMis, bst tedebted Ibr liif 
9i|i|ttlahty to intnguet of no very honorable kind, had 
repdored the seoate dependeat on hie will, and that of 
the commooa* He happened to be ini^eatod with the 
duef mi^traey durinf that year wherein the Romans 
irerc defealod at the Thraaynenna, and aiupected 
ttaty on an opportQaity ao favomble for effecting a re* 
voLntioa, the commoas, who had so loag harbored a 
b|tt^ aiHinoaity agalsat the senate, woold attempt 
some important enterprise ( and that, if Hannibal 
should ooaie into those parts wHfa bis ▼sctorieiis anny» 
tbejr wonkl ovwn go so far as to mnrder the senate, and 
dehrer Capmi ii^ the hands of the Carthaginians. 
Though It man of profligate manaers, yet, not being 
m^terly abandoned, he preferred ruling the common- 
wealth in its present settled slate to any power which 
he ^ouli hope for in ease of its subrersioa; and 
k<nowiog the impossibilitf of anjr stato Temainfiig set* 
tlod if destitate of eonasel to direct ils affairs, he set 
atx)ut ths opiesation of a plan whereby he might pri9-* 
serve the senate, and, at the same time, keep it in awe 
o| himself and Ids party. Havine coarened that body, 
ho began hf leUuig thM, * that the design of revolting 
from thA Ilomans^ unless such a measure shonM bo 
f(^und absolutely neeessary, could not by any means 
ht ii^r^eable to him, who hfid children by the daught^ 
of 4||ipii)M. Claudius, and had di^iosed of a daughter of 
hif^omu m marriage, at Berne, to LiTius; but that, 
hi^prerer^- au aiatr of much greater moment, and more 
aUurmiog tendeaoy^ required their attention ; for the 
purpose of the commons was not by changing sides to 
a|||Qlish*tibo authority of the senate; but, by massacring 
tl]^ .tnembera, to leaye the commonwealth without a 
hoijAf fm^ m that stete to deliver it up to Hannibal and 
the CartbuginianB* From Uiis imminent danger it was 
in Ills power^' he said, ' to deliver them, if they would 
iateusl thomsinlves to his management, and forgetting 
pt^ animoBities, place intire confidence in him/ 
Qvf ro^^e by .the violence of their fears, they all con* 
foiitod to be directed by him : on which he saxd, * I 
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will shut yon np in the senate-house, appearing as an 
accomplice in their, wicked plot, and while I seem to 
approve of designs which I shoald in vain oppose, I 
will find out a way for your safety. For the perform- 
ance of this I am willing to give you any security 
which you may demand/ Having solemnly pledged 
his faith, he went out, and ordered the senate-house 
to he shut, leaving a guard in the porch, with orders 
that no one should go in or out without his direc- 
tions. 

3. He then convened the people, to whom he said : 
' Campanians, the opportunity for which you have so 
often prayed, of taking vengeance on a wicked and 
detestahle senate, now presents itself in such a man- 
ner, that you may accomplish your wishes without 
any hazard of danger to yourselves, in storming, hy 
force of arms, their several houses, which they keep 
secured by garrisons of their dependents and slaves. 
I am ready to deliver into your hands the whole body 
of them shut up together in the senate-house, unat- 
tended, unarmed. Nor need you do any thing in a 
hurry, or without consideration. I will take care that 
you shall have full power of passing sentence of life or 
death on every one of them ; so that each may suffer 
the punishment which he has deserved. Above all 
things, however, it behoves you, while you indulge 
the gratification of your resentment, to make even 
that give place to the care of your own interest and 
welfare : for the object of your hatred is, as I ap- 
prehend, the present body of senators : you do not 
wish that the commonwealth should be intirely with- 
out a senate ; for you must have either a king, an 
office universally detested, or a senate, the only kind 
of government compatible with freedom in a state. 
You must therefore do two things at the same time — - 
remove the old senate and elect a new one. I will 
order each of the senators to be summoned before 
you, concerning whose life or death I will require 
your judgment : whatever your sentenco is, it shall be 
executed. But first, before punishment is inflicted oif 
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the guilty, you will elect into his place, as a new te- 
Datory some person of ability and spirit/ He then 
took his seat ; and the names of the senators being 
thrown together into an urn, he ordered the first that 
happened to come out, on shaking the lots, to be pro- 
claimed, and the person himself to be brought out 
from the senate-house. On hearing the name, every 
one eagerly cried out that he was a worthless charac- 
ter, and a wicked man, and that he deserved punish- 
ment. Pacuvius then said, ' I perceive what judg- 
ment has been passed on this man. He is expelled. 
In the room of this worthless and wicked senator 
elect one endowed with probity and justice.' A gene- 
nil silence at first took place, from the difficulty of 
finding a better substitute in his room ; and afterwards, 
some one breaking through reserve, and proposing a 
certain person, a clamor was instantly raised louder 
than. against the other; some declaring that they did 
hot know him ; others exclaiming, at one time, against 
his scandalous behavior, at another, against his mean- 
ness, his sordid poverty, and the disreputable trade or 
occupation which he followed. The same consequenoes 
ensued, and the difficulty still increased, on the second 
and third senator being summoned ; all which clearly 
proved that the people disliked the men in question,' 
but were totally at a loss for one whom they could set 
in his place ; for it would answer no purpose to pro- 
pose the same persons a second time, whose nomina- 
tion had produced nothing but a recital of their dis- 
graces, and the rest were still more mean and obscure 
than those who first occurred to people's thoughts. 
The consequence was, that the people withdrew from 
tbe assembly, affirming, that the evil with which men 
were best acquainted was the most tolerable, and or- 
dering the senate to be discharged from custody. 

4. Pacuvius, by this obligation conferred on the se- 
nate, in thus preserving their lives, so effectually 
gained their affections that they were much more ear- 
nestly disposed to support his interest than that of the 
commons ; and now, all ranks yielding a ready com- 
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pUABce wiDi 1m designs, wiAout hwing teMirs^ k^ 
force of htmsi lie tnled whh uiihimted ailtboritf; 
HeBoefbnrard tlM sesators, toasting off all regard to 
titeir iiide{wiMleAQ6 aad iMr dignity, paid court t9 
the cometoiM, and salqled tfaem in cowrteeves lenns| 
invited tiwa, with eirery expression of ktodness, Jb 
their honees, and then entertained them sninptttOuiily^ 
alwayl lUMlertook thstt side of a eontroretsy, umipeitsj 
that caose, and appointed judges agreeable to that 
party, wl^efa ^is nest popular, and seemed liest ead^ 
ctaUted to cooeiliate the ihiror of the popiilaeo, K4 
hastness was transacted in the senate in any: othef 
tnaotter> than just as if it had consisted of a set <tf ple«> 
Veiank. Tbepeo|^ had ever been prone to Inxmion 
eoctravaganc^; not on^ llrom an evil propensity M 
their natnre, bnt likewise tinroagh the profusion of voJ> 
i«ptuOa| ei^ymente that lay within their reach, and 
the teaftptations lo which thejr wl?re exposed in the 
midst of every means of gratifieation whieh land or 
BjSa ooald aibcd« But aow^ in eonatqnenoe of the 
condescension and indnlgenoe shown by persons of tho 
first conseqnoRoey they ran into stteh exorbitant exoass 
as set no Units either to their desires or expennea. 
They had kmg east off all reject for their own magis* 
trates, senate^ and laws ; and now, sinee the unfort»» 
ante battle of Cannsfr, they begha to loek with con*- 
tempt on the gowwnment of Romo also, which alone 
they had, nntil then, regarded with some degree 4f( 
awe. The only oensideinfioos that withheld themfmrn 
an immediate twvolt wore, that by means of intermar- 
riages oontraoted in a long course of time, many of 
their araat illnetrions and powerful families were eon* 
neoled with tho Romaas ; and, besides that many of 
their countrymen served in the Roman armies, their 
strongest motive for restraining their imdinatiQir was 
ooneem for three hundred horsemen of the noblest 
fimnlies in Campania, who had been selected' by the 
Romans, and sent into several garrisons in the eities 
of Sicily. 
6* The parents and relations of these, with great 
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difficvhy, prevailed on die peo]^ to lend anbaaMdora 
t^ ^M Bo«a««eaanU Thef fonad ^iai at Yettuaia, «t« 
tanded by a very tmaiW mmber of balf-armcd troopi» 
aji^ in aoch a oenditiOD aa coal&Mil £ul to eoicita com* 
pftaaion ia food and futbfol aliiea, and coDtenpt ia 
iW'ftatblaas aad pi0(od» aocb aa weie tbe CaoipaiManak 
And tbia oonteatpt of bimaelft and of Mb aitoalion, tb« 
eoMBlalaoincreaaad by too iwigaardedly expoaiag and 
djuplajiag tbo diiaatroaa alato af bia affaire ; for, on 
tkm. ajttbMeador^e telUag bnn tiiat tbe eraate and pao« 
|da of CSanpaaia were wtimh grieyed tbat any miafor* 
tmae ihoold bav« bappenad to tbe Romana, and pro* 
milBag'.aapplies of erery kind lowarda carrying on tbo 
ntet be anawered* ^ CaaBpauaaa, in deairing aa to oiU 
on yioQ #»r snpplies towaida maintaining tbe war, you 
bii¥e.«baerf«d tho^ oaval aManer of apeidciog praetiaed 
betwoeo alliea, ratber tban aoooamiodatcd your diak» 
amiTae to tbo preaent state of onr fortune: for wbat 
ban >boc»i leit oa at OatMue, tiuit, aa if we bad aoaie^ 
tbiag of oar own, we abonld wiab to banre its defi^ 
idenoea made up by oar alliaa ? Sboidd we call on you 
^ iafaatry, aa if wo bad oaralry ? Sbonld wo tell yxnt 
ifaai wo want money, aa if tbat were tbe oaly tlitng 
wantedi Fortmie baa laft ua notbing ; not ao mneb as 
M vemnaat to wbicfa additions nugbt be aoade. Our 
-lai^ioiis, oor oavalry, arms, standania, men and bonea, 
SBoaeyv provisiow, bave all pertabod, eiiber in the 
iobi, or im tbe loaa of tbe two eampa on the following 
day^ Wbevefora, Catupaaiaois, yonr pait is^ not to 
Md na in tbe war,, bat, i» a manaar, to uadartoko tiie 
•WAr in onr stead* €all to mind bow, formerly, when 
yonr iDtrefiatbeta were dnven. in dianmy witUn- tbe 
walISi terrified at tbe approach of tbe anues of their 
eneaues, both Samaites and Sidiciniansv we took tbem 
Andev oor protection, stood np in tleir deteee at Sat^ 
«alft; and this war against tb# Samnites,. updert^en 
on yeur aoeoaat, w« maintuned tbrangb yarioua Tioia* 
aitudes of fortune during a space .of near one hands^ 
yoavs. Add to this lh«it though we possessed . the 
Xtgkfe of sovereignty over you, we granted yo« an 
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alliance on terms of equality ; allowed you your own 
laws, and, in fine, what was to be considered (at least 
hefore the defeat at Cannae) as the highest honor in 
our power to confer, we admitted a great number 
among you to the freedom of our. city, and shared its 
privileges wifli you. For these reasons, CampauiaQS, 
you. ought to consider our late defeat as a common 
misfortune, and to deem it your duty to defend our 
common country. The dispute is not with the Etru- 
rian or the Samnite ; in which case the sovereignty, 
though taken from us, would still remain in Italy: 
a Carthaginian foe draws after him, from the remotest 
limits of the world, from the straits of the ocean and 
the pillars of Hercules, a host of men who are not 
even natives of Africa, and who are utter strangers to 
all laws, to all the rules and rights of society, and 
almost to. the language of men. This horde, cruel and 
savage from nature and habit, their leader has taken 
pains to render still more savage ; making them forna 
. bridges and ramparts of human bodies heaped toge- 
ther, and, what is shocking even to mention, teaching 
them to feed on human flesh. Who, that was but born 
in any part pf Italy, could think, without horror and 
detestation, of seeing, and acknowleging as sove- 
reigns, such creatures as these, who live on such abo- 
minable food, whose very toucb would convey pollu- 
tion ; of receiving laws from Africa and Carthage, and 
of suffering Italy to become a province to Moora and 
Niimidians? It will be highly honorable to you, 
Campanians, that the Roman empire, tottering under 
so severe a blow, should be upheld and restored by 
your faithful zeal and strength. I suppose that there 
may be raised in Campania thirty thousand foot, and 
four thousand horse. Of money and corn you already 
have abundance. If your zeal in our favor be but 
equal to your abilities,. neither shall Hannibal per- 
ceive that he has been victorious, noir the Romans that 
they have been defeated.' 

6. After the consul had spoken thus the ambassa- 
dors were dismissed; and, as they were returning 
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home, one of tbem, whose name was Yibiofl Tirios, 
observed to the rest, that ' the time had now arrived 
when the Campanians might not only recover from the 
Romans the lands of which they had been unjustly 
deprived, but also gain possession of the sovereignty 
of Italy : for they might form an alliance with Han- 
nibal, on whatever terms they themselves should 
choose ; and when Hannibal, after completing his suc- 
cess, and putting an end to the war, should depart into 
Africa, and withdraw bis army, the sovereign power 
over Italy, without -any dispute, would be left in the 
possession of the Campanians/ In these sentiments 
of Vibius all the rest concurred, and they accordingly 
made such a report of the issue of their embassy as 
persuaded every one that the Roman power was utterly 
annihilated. The plebeians, and the greater part of the 
senate, began instantly to take measures for a revolt. 
However, by the earnest "persuasions of the elder citi- 
zens, their proceedings were deferred for a few days ; 
but at last the opinion of the majority prevailed, that 
the same ambassadors, who had gone to the Roman 
consul, should be sent to Hannibal. In some histories 
I have read that before this embassy was despatched, 
or the design of revolting finally determined on, am* 
bassadors were sent by the Campanians to Rome, re- 
quiring that, if the Roman people expected succors 
from them, they should' elect one of the consuls out of 
Campania ; that this excited so great indignation that 
they were ordered to be turned out of the senate- 
house ; and that a lictor was sent to conduct them out 
of the city, and to warn them to retire before night 
out of the Roman territory. But this, bearing too 
great a similarity to the demand formerly made by the 
Latines, and Coelius and other writers having, not 
without reason, omitted the mention of it, I cannot 
take on me to affirm the truth of the. account. 

7. The ambassadors came to Hannibal, and con- 
cluded with him an alliance, on conditions that * no 
general, or magistrate of the Carthaginians, should 
have any authority over a citizen of Campania ; nor 
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■hoald avf astire of Campania be compelled to serro 
kt the B/nnyy or to act in any other employment : that 
CafpMi sbould Tetain its own laws and magistrates: 
Aat the Cartiiagimao sboold delirer into the hands of 
t^e CanpaniaBS three hundred of the Roman prisoneray 
whom they should p9tch on, in order that they might 
make an exohange of these for the Campanian horse- 
men aerring in Sidly/ Snch were the^ articles stipu- 
iated ; Irat, to the performances to which they were 
bound by treaty, tike Campanians added deeds of a 
iwincMis natnre ; for the prefect of the allies,' and other 
Roman ckiasens, part engaged in some military em« 
ployment, others busied in their private concerns, the 
friebetana suddenly seized, and ordered them to be 
ihut up in the baths, as if with intent to keep them 
there in custody ; instead of which, suffocated with 
heat and vapor, they died in a shocking manner. 
Vhese proceedings, and likewise the sending of an em- 
bassy to the Carthagtniao, had been most strenuously 
opposed by Deeins Magius, a man who wanted no 
qoaliications that co»ld intitle him to the chief direc* 
taon of affairs^ which, had not his countrymen wanted 
sound judgment, would certainly have been placed in 
faia hands. When be heard that a body of troops was 
aent by Hannibal to gravrison the city, he at firet openly 
and loudly protested against giving them admittance, 
urging as a caution the haughty tyranny of Pyrrhus, 
and the wretched slavey of the Taren tines ; and altera 
wards, when they had been admitted, labored to per* 
avade the people either to expel them, or, if ^ey 
wisiied to a<tone by a brave and memorable act for the 
baseness of their behvvior in revolting from their old« 
est confederates and near rela/tions, to pnt to death the 
Carrthaginian garrison, and reunite themselves to the 
Romans. These his proceedings being reported to 
Hannibal, (for all passed in public,) he first sent 10 
summon Magius to attend hnn in his camp ; then, on 

1 Roman officers appointed to command the troops furmshed 
by the allies, with tibe same rank and authority which the tri« 
hunes held in the Roman legtons. 
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pip posHWdy refuBing to come, and iBsiftiniir tl>A^ Haa* 
^iiibal had oo authority ov^r a citizen o€ Gmnpania, the 
Carthagibian, provoked to a high degree of pasaion, 
. ordered his person to be aeiEed, aad drag^d to him 
Into the camp in chains ; hut afterwards, apprehending 
lest, in case of force being used, some tumult, and 
then, people's minds Wing irritated, some imprudeAt 
scuffle might ensue, he sent forward a measage to Ma- 
rina Blosius, pre tor of Capua, that he wonld come 
himself to. that c&ty on the next day ; and accordingly 
lie set out, with a small body of troops. Marios, call- 
ipg the people together, published orders that they 
should all, in a body, with their wives and children, 
go out to meet Hannibal. These orders were univer- 
sally obeyed, not only without reluctance, but with 
cheerful readiness ; being agreeable to the inclinations 
of the populace, who were impatient to behold a gene- 
ral who was BOW renowned for so many victories. 
Decius Magius neither went out to meet him, nor did 
he copfine himself within doors, lest he should betray 
some apprehension from consciousness of misbehavior; 
l)Ut, while the whole city was in hurry and confusion, 
through an eagerness to see and to compliment the 
Carthaginian, he walked carelessly in the forum with 
his sob, and a iew of his attendants. Hannibal, imme- 
diately on entering the city, demanded an audience of 
tb^ seDate.; but the principal Campanians then be«- 
sonp^ht him not, at that time, to attend to any serious 
business, but, with cheerfulness and freedom, to cele- 
brate a day which his arrival had consecrated to festi- 
vity. Although furiously passionate, yet, unwilling 
to refuse them any thing on the commencement ^ 
their connexion, he spent a great part of that day in 
taking a view of the city. He was lodged at the house 
of the tvfo Minii Celeres, Steoius and Pacuvina, m^n 
highly distinguished by the nobility of their birth and 
the greatness of their wealth. Hither Pacuvius Cala- 
vius, whom we mentioned before, the leader of that 
fketion tvhose violence had effected the present union, 
brought his son, a young raan, after having with diffir 

LIV. VOL. IV. 
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culty drawn bim away from tbe side of Decitis Magias ; 
for the youth had joined him with the warmest zeal in 
fiupportiog; the Roman alliance, and opposing the treaty 
with the Carthaginians ; nor had the public determina* 
tion, on the other side, or his respect for his father, 
been able to produce a change in bis sentiments. Ca- 
lavius, by in treaties rather than excuses, procured a 
pardon for bim from Hannibal ; wbo, overcome by tbe 
father's prayers and tears, even desired that he sbould 
be invited, together with his father, to snpper, thougb 
he intended to admit no Campanian to the entertain* 
roent except bis hosts and Jubellius T^urea, a> man 
celebrated for his abilities in war. ' The entertainment 
began early in the day, and tbe feast, as might be exv 
pected in a city remarkable for luxury, and in a house 
particularly so, was not conformable to the Carthagi* 
nian customs, or to military discipline, but furnished 
with every incentive to convivial ei^joyment. Cala* 
vius' son, PeroUa, alone maintained a degree of re* 
serve, which neither the attentions of the masters of 
tbe house, nor those sometimes added by Hannibal 
himself, could overcome. For this he apologised by 
imputing it to indisposition, and his father alleged also 
the disturbed state of his mind, which could not then 
be wondered at. About sunset the elder Calavius, 
going out of tbe room, was followed by bis son ; wbo, 
when they came into a private place, (a garden at the 
rear of the house,) said to bim, * Fatber, I have a plan 
to mention to you, by which we may not only procure 
from the Romans pardon of our misconduct, in going 
over to Hannibal, but also acquire to the people of 
Campania a much larger share of their esteem and fa- 
vor than we have ever yet enjoyed.' The father, with 
surprise, inquiring what sort of a plan this was, he 
threw back his gown from bis shoulder, and showed 
bim a sword girt to his side ; then said, * I will pre*- 
sently, with Haonibars blood, ratify our alliance witb 
Rome. Of this I thought it proper to apprise you, 
because you may perhaps wish to be absent when tbe 
deed is performed.' 
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'^ On this sigbt, and bearing these words, tlie old 
ttian, distracted with apprehension, as if he were then 
present at the perpetrating of the act which had been 
meotilmed, exclaimed, * Bj all the ties,^n)y son, which 
onit^ children to th^ir parents, I intreat, I beseech yon, 
do not, before the eyes of yonr father, commit a deed 
orsoeh transcendent horror, and draw on yonrself ex- 
tremity of ruin. Bnt few hOnrs hare elapsed since, 
swearing by all the gods existing, and joining onr right 
liands to his, we bonnd ourselves to be faithful to him ; 
was it that immediately, on quitting the conference, we 
should arm against him those very hands which we had 
giv«ti as sacred pledges of our faith ? You are just 
risen from an hospitable table, to which, of only three 
OftiwpaniBns favored with an invitation by Hanniba), 
you were one ; was it that you should stain that very 
taible with the blood of your host? My intreaties, as a 
father, have prevailed over Hannibal's resentment in 
fhvor of my son ; shall they have less power with my 
son' in favor of Hannibal ? But suppose there were no 
a»ered obligation in the case, no faith, no religion, no 
0fta| duty, let the most abominable deeds be perpe- 
trated, if they do not, along with the guilt, bring ruin 
on ourselves. Do you mean to assault Hannibal 
with yohr single arm ? What will that numerous 
ct^wd, both of freemen and slaves, be doing ? What 
the oyes of all, intent on him alone ? What so many 
right hands 1 Will they all be benumbed during such 
a* mad attempt?' How will you be able to support the 
looks of Hannibal himself, which armed hosts are un- 
able to withstand ; which the Roman people behold 
with horror? Besides, will you be hardy enough to 
strike me, when, should other assistance be wanting, 
I shall oppose my person to the danger in defence of 
Hannibal's ? Now, be assured that, if you strike and 
pierce his body, it must be through my breast. Suffer 
yonrself then to be dissuaded here, rather than over- 
powered there. Let my prayers have as much weight 
with you as they had to-day with him in your behalf/ 
Observing the youth now softened into tears, he threw 
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his arms around bim, and embracing bim, with kisaes, 
perserered in bis intreaties until be prevailed on bim 
to lay aside the sword > and gave bim bis honor that he 
would make no such attempt. The son then said, ' I, 
for my part, will pay to my father the debt of duty 
which I owe to my country. But I am griered at the 
circumstances in which yon stand, who have to answer 
for the crime of having thrice betrliyed your country : 
once, when you advised the revolt from the Romans ; 
a second time, when you promoted an alliance with 
Hannibal ; and a third time, this day, when you ob- 
struct and prevent the reunion of Capua with Rome. 
Do thou, my country, receive this weapon, which I 
wished to use with effect in defence of this thy capi- 
tal ; and which I resign, not through any tenderness to 
the enemy, but because my father extorts it from me.' 
So saying, he threw the sword over the garden wall 
into the street; and, to avoid suspicion, returned to 
the company. 

9. Next day Hannibal had audience in a full meet- 
ing of the senate, where the first part of his discourse 
contained nothing but expressions of affection and kind- 
ness; thanking the Campanians for having preferred 
his friendship to their former alliance ; and among other 
magnificent promises, assuring them that Capua should 
in a short time be the metropolis of Italy ; and that the 
Romans, as well as the other nations, should receive 
laws from it. He then took notice that * there was one 
person who had no title to a share in the friendship ef 
the Carthaginians, and in the terms of the treaty now 
concluded; who ought not to be considered, or even 
named, as a Campanian : this was Decius Magius. 
Him he demanded to be delivered into his custody, 
and required that the senate should, in his presence, 
take Magius' conduct into consideration, and determine 
concerning him.^ This proposition was unanimously 
assented to, notwithstanding that a great part of the 
senate thought that he had not deserved such severe 
treatment; and, likewise, that this first step was no 
small encroachment on their independence. He then, 
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leaviag the seBate-house, placed himself on the judgr. 
oieot-fieat of the chief magistrate, and gave orders that 
Decius Magius should be seized, brought to his feet, 
and there, unsupported, stand his trial. The other, 
retaining his undaunted spirit, insisted that, according 
to the terms of the treaty, he was not liable to such 
compulsion ; on which he was loaded with chains, and 
ordered to be led by a lictor into the camp. As long as 
he was conducted with his head uncovered he continu- 
ally harangued the multitude, which every where 
Spathered round him, calling out to them—' You have 
BOW, Campanians, the independence that you aimed at* 
In the middle of your forum, in the light of day, before 
your eyes, I, who am inferior to no one of the Campa- 
nians, am chained and dragged to execution. What 
more violent outrage could have happened were Capua 
taken by storm ? Go out, then, to meet Hannibal, deco- 
rate the city, consecrate the day of his arrival, that you 
may behold such a triumph as this over one of your 
own countrymen.' While he was exclaiming in this 
manner, the populace appearing to be moved by his 
remonstrances, his head was covered, and an order 
given that he should be dragged more speedily out of 
the gate. Being brought in this manner to the camp, 
he was instantly put on board a ship, and sent away 
for Carthage : for Hannibal was apprehensive lest, in 
consequence of the harsh treatment shown him, some 
commotion might arise in the city, that even the senate 
might repent of having given up one of their principal 
members, and that, should an embassy be sent to re- 
claim him, he must either, by refusing their first re- 
quest, give offence to his new allies, or, if he complied, 
must expect to find him a constant fomenter of sedition 
and disturbance in Capua. A storm drove the ship to 
Cyrene, which was at that time under the dominion of 
the Egyptian kings. Here Magius, having fled to the 
statue of king Ptolemy as a sanctuary, was carried 
under a guard to Alexandria, to Ptolemy ; and having 
represented to him that he had been put in chaios by 
Hannibal, contrary to the terms of the treaty, he was ' 
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set at liberty, and received permission to return either 
to Rome or Capua, wbichever he pleased. Magins an-i 
swered, that ' at Capna he could not expect saftty t 
that his residence at Rome, at that time, when warsnb* 
sisted between the Romans and Campanians, would 
give him the appearance of a deserter, rather than of a 
guest ; and that there was no place where he so much 
wished to live as in the territory of the king, in whom 
he had found a protector and deliverer from bondage/ 

10. During these transactions Qnintus Fabius Pie«» 
tor, who had been sent ambassador to Delphi, retnrned 
to Rome, and read from a written copy the answer whic% 
he had received. This contained instructions to what 
deities, and in what manner, supplications shoold b^ 
inade ; and then proceeded thus : * Romans, if you fbl-* 
low these directions, your affairs will improve and 
prosper ; the business of your state will advance more 
agreeably to your wishes, and the Roman people witl 
be finally victorious in the war : when your common •• 
wealth shall be settled in safety and prosperity, then; 
out of the acquisitions made by your arms, send an 
offering to the Pythian Apollo, and dedicate to bis 
honor a part of the booty, of the captives, and of the 
spoils. Banish licentiousness from among jovl.' After 
repeating these words, translated from the Greek verses, 
he added, that ' when he retired from the oracle, he 
immediately performed worship to all these divinities^ 
with offerings of wine and incense ; and was orderedb^ 
the chief priest of the temple, that as he had approached 
the oracle, and had performed worship with a cmwB of 
laurel on his head, so he should go on board his sfavp*, 
wearing the same crown, and not lay it aside Qattlhe 
should arrive at Rome. That he had, with the utmost 
diligence and reverence, executed all the commands 
given him, and had deposited the crown on the ellar <^ 
Apollo at Rome.' The senate then decreed that those 
supplications and other acts of worship should be pei^ 
formed as soon as possible. 

11. While these things were passing in Rows and 
Italy^ MagO| jofi of Hamilcarybad arrived atCarthKge 
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wi&k the news of the Tictory at Canoe. He had jkot 
been despatched by his brother immediately after the 
battle, but delayed for several days, in receiving^ the 
submissions of the cities of Bmttium which rerolted. 
fieiBg introduced to an audience of the senate, he gave 
a. full account of his brother^s exploits in Italy; that 
* he had- fought pitched battles with six consular armies, 
and six sereral commanders ; of whom four were con- 
suls^ one dictator, and the other master of the horse ; 
bad shun above two hundred thousand of the enemy, 
l»d had takeii above fifty thousand. Of the four con- 
aiils, he had slain two; one had escaped wounded; and 
the other, with scarce fifty of his men, after having lost 
the rest of his army. The master of the horse, an ofii- 
c6rof equal power with a consul, had been defeated and 
drfvea«jBfthe field ; and the dictator, because he always 
oaotionsly avoided an engagement, was esteemed rb a 
commander of singular abilities. The Bruttians and 
AfNdians, with part of the Samnites and Lucanians, 
bml come over to the Carthaginians. Capua, which 
9aa Ihe metropolis not only of Campania, but, since 
the ruin of the Roman power in the battle of Cannoe^ 
olltely, had been surrendered to him. For these so 
ffrsat and so numerous successes, it was proper that 
the pnbltc should be grateful, and should ofi^r thanks- 
filings to the immortal gods.' He then, in confirma- 
tion 'Of this joyful intelligence, ordered the gold rings 
taken from the Romans to be poured down in the porch 
of' the senats^house ; and of these there was so great a 
lieap tfaat^ according to some writers, on being mea- 
siiredf they filled three pecks and a half; but the more 
fpsnerai account, and likewise the more probable is, that 
ti]ey<ainounted to no more than one peck. He also ex- 
plained- to tbem, in order to show the greater extent of 
the slaughter, that none but those of equestrian rank, 
•fid of these only the principal, wore this ornament. 
Th^ main purport of his discourse was, that ' the nearer 
their prospect was of finishing the war, the more vigors 
oma snf>port of every kind ought to be afforded to Han- 
9HM1 ibr that it was carried ou at a. great distance 
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from home, in the heart of the enemy's country. The 
consumption of money and corn was great; and so 
many engagements, while they ruined the Roman 
armies, had diminished in some degree those of the 
conqueror. It was therefore necessary to send a rein- 
forcement, and likewise to send money for the pay, 
and corn for the maintenance of the troops, who had 
merited so highly of the Carthaginian nation/ 

12. At the conclusion of Mago's discourse, while all 
were filled with joy, Himiico, one of the Barcine fac- 
tion, thinking this a favorable opportunity for sarcastic 
refiections on Hanno, said to him, ^ Hanno, what is 
your opinion now? Are you still sorry for our enter- 
ing into the war against the Romans? Advise now the 
delivering up Hannibal, oppose the offering thanks t<y 
the immortal gods, on occasion of these happy eveftts. 
Let us hear a Roman senator in the senate- house of 
the Carthaginians.' To this Hanno replied : ' Con- 
script fathers, I should have remained silentthis day, 
lest, in a time of general joy, I might utter somfe ex- 
pression tending to damp it. But now, called on as I 
am, by a member of this body, to declare whether I ath 
still sorry for our having entered into the war agafn'st 
the Romans, if I refuse to answer, I may incur tfi4 
imputation either of superciliousness or servility $ the 
former indicating a want of due regard to the inde- 
pendent rights of others, the latter to a man's own. 
Let me therefore answer Himiico, that I have not 
ceased to lament the war ; nor will I cease to censure 
that invincible commander of yours, until I shall see 
the war concluded on some tolerable terms ; nor wilt 
any thing, except a new treaty of peace, put an ehd to 
my regret for the loss of the old. Those matters, then, 
which Mago just now so pompously blazoned out, affbrd 
present joy to Higailco, and the other partisans of Han- 
nibal. To me, too, they may eventually prove mattef 
of joy ; because success in war, if we are willing to 
make the proper use of Fortune's favors, will gain us 
a peace on the more honorable terms : for should we 
neglect to improve the present season, when we^«eiiB 
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potribly dictate, iutead of receiving propontiona for 
the same, even now our exultation nay lead us into 
delusive expectations, and prove in the end destitute 
of solid advantage : for» Let us see on what footing it 
stands at this moment. I have cut off the armies of 
the enemy : send me soldiers* What else would you 
ask, if you had been defeated? I have taken two 
camps, full, doubtless^ of booty and provisions : give 
me money and corn. What other demand could you* 
make, if your stores had been plundered, if you were 
beaten out of your camp ? But that I may not be the 
only person to perceive the unaccountableness of those 
proceedings, I wish that either Himilco or Mago would 
inform me (for since I have answered Himilco, it is but 
reasonable and fair that I likewise, in turn, should ask 
a question,) as the fight at Cann» has completed the 
ruin of the Roman empire, and all Italy is evidently 
coming over to our side; in the first place, has any 
state of the La tine nation revolted to us ? And next, 
has any one man out of the thirty-five tribes deserted V 
Tp both these questions, Mago answering in the n«ga» 
tive ; * We have still, then,' said he, * more than enough 
of enemies remaining. But, be their number what it 
may, I should be glad to know what degree of spirit or 
of hope they possess?' The other declaring that be 
knew not that; ' Nothing,' said he, ' is easier to be 
known. Have the Romans sent any ambassadors to 
Hannibal to treat of peace ? Have you even received 
any intelligence of any mention of it being made at 
Rpme?' Both being denied, he proceeded; * Since 
that is the case, we have not brought the war any 
nearer to a conclusion than it was on the day when 
Hannibal first entered Italy. Most of us are old enough 
to remember how often victory changed sides in the 
former Punic war. At no time did our affairs wear a 
more prosperous aspect, both by land and sea, than 
just before the consulship of Caius Lutatios and Aulus 
Fostumius. In the consulship of Lutatius and Postu- 
mius we snfiered a total overthrow at the iEgatiau 
islfmds. Now, if, in the course of fortune, our afiaira 
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shoald undergo any such alteration, (may the goAa 
avert the omen!)- do you hope that, after we shall be 
vanquished, we may obtain peace ; whereas now, when 
we are victorious, there is no one disposed to ofieritli 
For my part, were it pro{»osed either to offer terms oi 
peace to the enemy, or to receive overtures from them; 
I know what vote I should give. But if the questiofe' 
before you be concerning the supplies demanded by^ 
Mago, I do not see any necessity of sending thtm tn 
troops already victorious : much less can I vote for 
their being sent to men who delude us with ftilse ami 
groundless hopes/ But few were affected by this dis^' 
course of Hanno ; for his known enmity to the BaveoMi 
family detracted *from the weight of hift argumentas 
and besides, men's minds were so fully occupied bf 
joy for the present success, that they were unwilling^ 
to listen to any thing which tended to invalidate the 
grounds of their triumph ; and firmly believed that, by: 
a little farther exertion, the war would be speediljr 
terminated. A decree of the senate was there^sret 
passed by a very great majority, that a reinforcement 
should be sent to Hannibal of four thousaml Namt'« 
dians, and forty elephants, with many talents of^silveru 
At the same time the dictator was sent with Mago into 
Spain, to hire twenty thousand foot and four thousaskl 
horse, which were to complete the numbers of tife 
armies both in Spain and Italy. However, the huH«J 
ness, as is often the ease, in a time of prosperity, v^b» 
not executed either with spirit or dispatch. 

13. The Romans, prompted by their natural activity 
of spirit, and also by the present situation of their 
affairs, omitted no kind of exertion. The eoasul ap^ 
plied with diligence to every business which lay within 
his department ; and the dictator, Marcus Junius P«ra> 
after finishing all matters respecting religion, dcM. 
manded, as usual, the leave of the people to mount hi» 
horse ; and then, in addition to the two city l^ions 
levied by the consuls in the beginning of the year, and 
a body of slaves whom he had enlisted, and the oo** 
horts collected out of the Picenian and Gallic tetrstiH 
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linv Iw 1^^ recourse to an expedient need only in 
tiaeft of extreme danger, when propriety gives place 
to utility : he published a proclamation, that ' such 
persom as had been guilty of capital crimes, or had 
Veen ordered into confinement on account of debt, 
afaonid be diseharged from prosecution, and from their 
ctehts, provided they enlisted with him as soldiers i* 
these, amounting to six thousand men, he armed with 
the speiis of the Gauls, which had been carried in tri- 
umph* by Cains Flaminius. By these means he was 
eombled to set out from the city at the head of twenty- 
five tbeiisand effective men. Hannibal, after gaining 
poraession of Capua, made a second trial of the tem- 
per of the Neapolitans, by applications both to their 
b€|>eB and fears ; but being disappointed therein, he 
wmoved his army into the territory of Nola : where, 
tiiongh he did not immediately commence hostilities, 
because he did not despair of the people's voluntary 
fldbmisnon, yet he showed a determination, in case of 
tbnr delaying compliance with his expectations, to 
mekB them feel every kind of evil. The senate, and 
especially the leading members of it, faithfully ad- 
hered' to the alliance with Rome ; while the commons 
were, as: usual, universally inclined to the party of 
Hannibal ; so great were their fears of the devastation 
oC'their lands, and on the heavy sufferings and indigni- 
ties to be endured in a siege ; nor were leaders want- 
ing* to tirge; them to revolt. The senate, dreading lest, 
if they made open profession of their intentions, they 
should find it impossible to withstand the violent tem- 
per of the populace, concealed them under a counter- 
feit appearance, and thereby found means to defer the 
eviL They pretended that they approved the design 
of revolting to Hannibal ; but that they could not im- 
mediately determine on the conditions on which it 
fla%ht be proper to contract this new alliance. Having 
thus gained time, they hastily despatched ambassadors 
to .Olaudius Marcellus, the Roman pretor, then at Ca- 
siitnuuEi with his army, informing him of the precarious 
of the state of Nola; that the country was 
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already possessed by Hannibal, as tbe city wovld 
shortly be unless it received succor ; that the senate, 
by pretending, in compliance with the humor of thd 
commons, that they were ready to change sides when- 
ever the latter chose, had hitherto allayed their yiolent 
haste to revolt. Marcellus, after applauding the con* 
duct of the Nolans, charged them to protract the busi- 
ness under the same pretexts until he should arrive ; 
and to conceal in the mean time what had passed be- 
tween him and them, and every expectation of an as- 
sistance from the Romans. He himself advanced from 
Casilinum to Calatia ; and from thence, after crossing 
the river Yulturnus, he proceeded through the terri- 
tories of Saticula and Trebia, and passing above Sims- 
sula, came through the mountains to Nola. 

14. On the approach of the Roman pretor the Car- 
thaginian retired out of the territory of Nola, and 
marched down to the sea-coast adjacent to Neapolis, 
being earnestly desirous to get possession of a sea- port 
town to which ships might come over with safety from 
Africa. But having learned that Neapolis was held by a 
Roman general, Marcus Junius Silanus, who had been 
invited thither by the Neapolitans, he gave up all 
hopes of Neapolis, as well as of Nola, and directed his 
route to Nuceria. After carrying on the siege of this 
town for a considerable time, and making frequent at- 
tempts to reduce it by force, and also endeavoring in 
vain to gain over, sometimes the commons, at others 
the nobility, he at length starved it into a surrender ; 
when he allowed the garrison no other terms than to 
retire without arms, and with single garments. After- 
wards, as he had from the beginning wished to appear 
inclined to act with clemency towards all the Italians, 
except the Romans, he offered rewards and honors to 
such of the garrison as should stay and enlist with 
him : but he did not by these prospects prevail on one 
man to join him. They all departed by different 
roads to the several cities of Campania, wherever each 
man's connexions or casual impulse of inclination di- 
rected him ; but most of them to Nola and Neapolia. 
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AboQt thirty of the principal senators having directed 
their course to Capua, and being refused admittance 
there, on account of their having shut their gates 
agaaist Hannibal, retired to Cumas. The plunder of 
Nuceria was given to the soldiers, and the city, after 
being sacked, was burned. Marceilos held possession 
of Nola; for the continuance of which he relied not 
more on his own troops, than on the favorable dispo- 
Alioo of the principal inhabitants. But strong appre- 
hensions were entertained of the commons, and above 
idl of Lucius Bantius : being conscious of having fo- 
mented the design of a revolt, and dreading the re- 
aentment of the Roman pretor, he was stimulated, 
first, to betray his native city, and then, should that 
attempt miscarry, to go over to the enemy. He was a 
young man of an active spirit, and distinguished among 
the cavalry of the allies almost beyond every other : 
he had been found at Cannas, half dead, among a heap 
of lifeless bodies, and Hannibal bad, with much kisd- 
iwas, taken care of him until he recovered, and even 
sent him home loaded with presents. Out of gratitude 
for these favors, he now wished to bring the state of 
Nola under the power and dominion of the Carthagi- 
niftne. It did not escape the observation of the pretor 
that he was perplexed in mind, and anxiously employed 
in devising the means of effecting a revolution « How- 
erver^ as it was necessary either to check him by pu- 
nishment, or to conciliate his good-will by kind treat- 
ntelit, he judged it more prudent to attach to himself a 
brave and vigorous associate, than merely to deprive 
the enemy of him : sending therefore for him, he ob- 
aerved, in a kind manner, that he ' must certainly be 
envied by many of his countrymen, as was easily 
known from this circumstance, that no citizen of Nola 
ever informed him of his many extraordinary exploits 
in war ; but when any man served in a Roman camp, 
his merit could not continue in obscurity. That many 
of those who had acted with him, however, had re- 
ported well of his conduct: how often and to what 
great dangers he had exposed himself, in defence of 
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the welfare and dignity of tbe Roman people ; parti* 
ciilarly that in the battle of Canon he had not ceased 
fighting nntil, being almost intirely exhausted, he t^M 
buried under a heap of men, horses, and arms. Pro- 
ceed, therefore,' said he, *• in your meritorious- course ; 
from me you shall meet with every distinction, every 
reward ; in fine, and that yon may give me your com* 
pany the oftener, you shall find that such conduct, ai 
it will redound to your honor, so shall it to your emo* 
lument too/ While the young man was ovei;Joyed at 
such promises, he presented him with a horse of un- 
common beauty, ordered the questor to give him five 
hundred silver denarii,' and commanded his lictors to 
admit him to his presence whenever he chose to- come. 
By this courteous behavior of Marcellus the violent 
temper of the youth was soothed to such a degree, that 
from that time forward no one among the allies ex- 
erted more bravery and zeal in support of the Roman 
cause. 

16. As Hannibal was now at the gates, (for he had 
led his forces back from Nuceria to Nola,) and as the 
commons of the latter began anew to meditate a re* 
volt, Marcellus retired within the walls ; not that he 
was under any apprehension for the safety of his camp, 
but that he might allow an opportunity of betraying 
the city, for which too many impatiently wished 
From this time it was the practice to draw up the 
forces on both sides in order of battle ; tbe Romans 
under tbe walls of Nola ; the Carthaginians before 
their own camp ; in consequence of which, many skir- 
mishes happened between the camp and the city, with 
various success; the generals being unwilling either 
to restrain the small parties, who inconsiderately chal- 
lenged the foe, or to give the signal for a general en- 
gagement. While the two armies continued to post 
themselves in this manner, the men of the first rank in 
Nola gave information daily to Marcellus that ' con- 
ferences were held by night between the commons and 
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the GarthagiDiaM ; whereiD it liad 1)een determined, 
that when tlie Roman army went out of tbe gates on 
itoiBarehv the populace ehonld make plunder of their 
baggage and packages, then shut the gates and pos- 
seaa themselves of the walls ; with intent, that hav- 
ing -thus taken into their own hands the disposal of 
their own a&irs, and of the city, they should give ad- 
mittance to tbe Carthaginians instead of the Itdmans/ 
Ob receiving this intelligence Marcellns, highly com- 
mending the Nolan senators, resolved to try the for- 
tune of a battle before any commotion should arise 
within* He then formed his forces in three divisions, 
at the three gates which faced the enemy, ordering tbe 
baggage to follow in the rear, and tbe invalids, ser- 
vaotft, and sutlers' boys, to carry palisades. At tbe 
^te in the centre he placed the chief strength of the 
legicma and the Roman cavalry ; at tbe other two gates 
on. the right and left the new- raised soldiers, light in- 
fantry, and tbe cavalry of tbe allies. Tbe Nolans 
were forbidden to come near tbe walls or gates ; and 
the troops, intended as a reserve, were appointed to 
guard the baggage, lest any attack might be made on it 
while ih9 legions should be engaged. Marshalled in 
this manner, they stood within the gates. Hannibal, 
after standing as he had done for several days past, 
with his troops under arms and in order of battle, un- 
til tbe day was far advanced, began to wonder tbat 
neither the Roman army came out of the gates, nor 
one of ^eir soldiers was to be seen on tbe walls. Con- 
clttdingNhat the conferences had been discovered, and 
tbat fear bad rendered tbe Romans unwilling to stir, 
he sent back part of his soldiers to the camp, with 
orders to bring up to tbe front with haste every thing 
requisite for assaulting the city ; for be was persuaded, 
that if he pressed them vigorously, while they declined 
action, the populace would rise in bis favor. While 
his men in the van ran up and down, each intent on 
tbe business assigned him, and the line drew nigh to 
tbe walls, Marcellus, on a sudden, throwing open the 
gate, ordered the charge to be sounded, the shout to 
be raised, and the infantry first, then the cavalry, to 
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rash forth with all possible fary. These had now spread 
abundance of terror and confusion through the oentre 
of the enemy's line, when from the two gates, on the 
right and left, the lieatenant-general PnbUns Valerius 
Flaccns, and Cains Aurelins, bnrst ont against the 
wings. The servants, sutlers' boys, and the whole of 
those who were left to* guard the baggage, joined to 
increase the shoot ; so that to the Carthaginians, who 
had been led to despise thero,a:hiefly by an opinion -of 
the smallness of their numbers^ they suddenly exhi- 
bited an appearance of a very considerable army* I 
can scarcely indeed take on me to assert, as oosie 
writers hare done, that two thousand three hundred of 
the enemy were slain, and that the loss of the Romans 
was no more than five hundred : but whether, the ad** 
vantage was so great or not, the success of that day 
was highly important ; I know not whether it was not 
the most so of any obtained during that war ; for, to 
avoid being conquered by Hannibal was, to the troops 
who were victorious on that day, a matter of greater 
difficulty than to conquer him afterwards* 

16. Hannibal, thus precluded from all hope of get- 
ting possession of Nola, marched away to Aicerns; 
and then Marcellus, immediately shutting the gates, 
and posting guards to prevent any person from going ' 
out of the city, held a judicial inquiry ia the ^rum 
concerning those who bad entered into a private cor*- 
respoodence with the enemy. Above seventy were 
convicted of treasonable practices. These he beheaded, 
and adjudged their effects to be confiscated to the use 
of the Roman people; and then, having lodged the 
governoient in the hands of the senate, he marched 
thence with all his forces, and taking post above Sues** 
sula, pitched his camp there. The Carthaginian first en* 
deavored to entice the people of Acerras to a voluntary 
surrender, and afterwards, on finding them obstinate, 
prepared to invest and assault the town. However, 
the Acerrans possessed more courage than strength. 
When therefore they perceived the enemy drawing 
lines of circumvallation round their walls, despairing 
of being able to defend the city, they seized the oppor- 
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kisi^ ^fore the works were drawn completely round, 
and stealing away in tbe dead of night, through the 
apace ttooecupied by the lines, which was negligently 
goarded, effected their escape, some through the roads, 
otiiers through pathless ways, as each was led by de- 
sign or mistake into those cities of Campania which 
they knew had not deserted the alliance with Rome. 
HMinibal, haTiag sacked and burned Acerras, and hear- 
ing that the Roman dictator, with his legions, were 
seen from Oasilinum at some distance, began to appre- 
hend lest, in consequence of the enemy being en- 
oanped in the neighborhood, some disturbance might 
arise even at Capua, and therefore led his forces to 
Caailtnuro. That town was held at this time by tve 
hundred Pr»nestines, with a small number of Romans 
and Latinos, whom the news of the disaster at Cannas 
had brought thither. The former, because the levies 
at Pneneste were not completed at the appointed day, 
hud set out from home too late ; and, having arrived 
at< Casilinum before the account of the defeat, and 
being there joined by several others, both Romans and 
allies, were marching forwards in a very considerable 
body, when the news of the fight at Cannae induced 
them to inrn back. Here being feared by, and fearing 
tbe Campanians, they spent several days in guarding 
ai^iinstr plots, and forming them in turn ; when, re- 
ceiving certain information of the revolt intended at 
Capua, and of Hannibal's being received into the 
town, they put to death the obnoxious inhabitants by 
night, and seized on that part of the city which stands 
on this side of the Vultnrnus, for it is divided by that 
river. And this was all the garrison the Romans had 
at Casilinum. To these was added a cohort of Peru- 
sians, consisting of four hundred and sixty men, driven . 
hither by the same bad news which had brought the 
Praenestines a few days before. The number of sol- 
diers was now nearly sufficient for the defence of a 
place of such small extent, and which had one side 
inclosed by the river. A scarcity of corn made them 
even think the number of men too great, 
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17. When Hannibal came witbin a tmall tfiaiaoMf of 
the place he aent forwavA a body of GetuHang, Bnd«r 
an officer named laalca, with orders, that if an oppor- 
tnaity could be found of conferring with the garriacni» 
be should first endearor to allure them, by expressions 
of Madness, to open the gates, and receive hie tro<^ ; 
but, if they persisted in obstinate opposition, that be 
should then put his forces in action, and try if he conld 
OB any side break into the city. When they came asar 
the walls, all being silent, it was belieyed that the to«m 
was evacuated ; and the barbarian, supposing that tbe 
garrison had retired through fear, was preparing to 
break down the gates ; but these flying suddenly open, 
two cohorts, drawn up within for the purpose, rushed 
out with great impetuosity, and made a consideraUe 
slaughter. The first body of assailants being thus re- 
pulsed, Mabarbal was sent up with a more powerlul 
force; but neither could be withstand Uie sally ^of the 
cohorts. At last Hannibal, pttchiug his camp close 
under the walls, prepared to assault this email town 
and garrison with the whole of his troops : completely 
encompassing it, and while urging on tbe attack wid^ 
briskness in every part at once, he lost a great number 
of his soldiers, particularly of those who were mdst 
£orwai^ in action, by weapons thrown from tlie walls 
and towers. At one time, the besieged haying had Ihe 
courage to sally out, Hannibal, by plactng a iine of 
elephants in their way, was near cutting off their Re- 
treat. He drove them, however, in confusion into the 
town, after they had lost a great many men in propor- 
tion to the smallness of their number ; and more would 
have fallen had not night put an end to the engage- 
ment. On the following day the besiegers were ani- 
mated with extraordinary ardor to carry on the assault, 
especially as a mural crown of gold was proposed as a 
prize, and as the general himself upbraided the con- 
querors of Saguntum with their tardy advances intibe 
siege of a trifling fortress, situate on level ground; 
reminding each in particular, as well as the whole 
army in general, of Trebia, Thrasymenus, and Cann*. 
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Tbey Hwn began to work their maeltinet, and to siok 
mines ; nor were those allies of the Bomans deicient 
ctther in figor or skill to counteract the attempts of 
the enemy. Against the machines they erected bnl- 
■warks; by conBlermiDes intercepted the mines; baffling 
. all the efforts of the Carthaginians both open and con- 
•dealed, nutil even shame compelled him to abandon 
4he enterprise : but, lest he should appear to have in- 
tirely given np the design, he fortified a camp, where 
be posted a small body of troops, and then withdrew 
itito winter quarters at Capna. Here, during the 
greater part of the winter, he kept hie forces lodged 
in-honsest-^men who had frequently and long endured 
'With firmness every hard^ip to which human natnre 
in llabie; and had never been accustomed to, nor ever 
bad ^experienced the comforts of prosperity. These 
wenv therefore, whom no power of adversity had been 
•abletoanbdiie, ^ere ruined by an excess of good for- 
tone and by immoderate pleasures. These produced 
«fiects the more pernicious; because, being hitherto 
>wsiacQostomed, as I have said, to such indulgences, 
viAey plunged into them with the greater avidity. Sleep, 
attd wiaey and feasting, and harlots, and baths, and 
tdlentss, with which, through habit, tbey became daily 
more annd mere delighted, enervated both their minds 
«nd bodies to such a degree, that they owed their pre- 
aefvation rather to the name they had acquired by 
their past victories than to their present strength. In 
>tlie opinion of persons skilled in the art of war the 
general wae gmlty of a greater fault in this instance 
than in not kadtng forward his army directly to the 
eily of Rome after ^e batde of Cannae ; for that dila- 
tory conduct might be supposed only to have deferred 
the conquest far a time, whereas this latter error left 
him destitute of the strength to effect it. Accordingly 
he marched out of Capua as if with a different army, 
ioT it retained not in any particular the least resMias 
^ the former discipline. Most of the men returned to 
ihe field incumbered with harlots; and, as soon as 
they began to live in tents, and were obliged to undergo 
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the fatigue of marches and other military labors, like 
raw recruits, their strength both of body and mind 
failed them : and from that time, during the whole 
course of the summer campaign, great numbers used 
to steal away from their standards without leave ; and 
the only lurking place of all these deserters was Ca- 
pua. 

18. However, when the rigor of the season began to 
abate, be drew his troops out of their winter quarters, 
and returned to Casilinum ; where, notwithstanding 
there had been a cessation from attacks, yet the con- 
tinued blockade bad reduced the townsmen and garri- 
son to the extremity of want. The Roman camp was 
commanded by Titus Sempronius, the dictator having 
gone to Rome to take the auspices anew. Marcellus, 
who on his part earnestly wished to bring relief to the 
besieged, was prevented by the overflowing of the rive.r 
Yulturnus, and by the earnest intreaties of the people 
of Nola and Acerrae, who dreaded the Campanians, in 
case of the departure of the Roman troops* Gracchus, 
Ivaving received injunctions from the dictator not to 
engage in any enterprise during his absence, but £o 
maintain his post near Casilinum, did not yenture to 
stir, although he received such accounts from that town 
as were sufficient to overcome every degree of patience. 
It appeared that several, unable longer to endure hun- 
ger, had thrown themselves down precipices ; and that 
others stood unarmed on the walls, exposing their 
naked bodies to the blows of the missive weapons. 
Gracchus felt great concern for their distress ; but he 
neither dared to engage in fight, contrary to the dicta- 
tor's order, (and fight he plainly must, if he attempted 
only to throw in provisions,) nor had he any hope of 
getting them conveyed in clandestinely by bis men. 
He therefore collected corn from all parts of the coun- 
try round ; and having filled therewith a great number 
of««asks, sent a messenger to Casilinum to the magis- 
trate, desiring that the people should catch the casks 
which the river would bring down. The following 
jfiight was passed in attentively watching for the com- 
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pTetion of tbe hopes raised by the Roman messetiger, 
when the casks, being sent along the middle of the 
stream, floated down to the town, and the corn was di- 
vided equally among them all. The same stratagem 
was practised with snccess on the following night, and 
on the third. The casks were put into the river, and 
conveyed to the place of their destination in the course 
of the same night, by which means they escaped the 
. notice of the enemy's guards : but the river being af- 
terwards rendered more rapid by the continued rains, 
a whirling eddy drove them across to the side where 
the enemy's guards^ were posted, and there they were 
discovered sticking among osiers which grew on the 
banks. This being reported to Hannibal, care was 
taken for tbe future to guard the Vulturnus with 
greater vigilance ; so that no supply sent down by it 
to the city should pass without discovery. Notwith- 
standing which, quantities of nuts being poured into 
the river at the Roman camp, and floating down in the 
middle of the stream to Casilinum, were stopped there 
with hurdles. The scarcity, however, at last became 
so excessive, that, tearing off the straps and the leathern 
covers of their shields, and softening them in boiling 
water, they endeavored to chew them ; nor did they 
abstain from mice or any other kind of animal. They 
even dng up every sort of herb and root that grew at 
the foot of the ramparts of the town ; and when the 
enemy had ploughed up all the ground round the wall 
that produced any herbs, they sowed it with turnip- 
seed^ which made Hannibal exclaim, ' Am I to sit here 
before Casilinum until these grow V Although he had 
hitherto refused to listen to any terms of capitulation, 
yet he now allowed overtures to be made to him re- 
specting the redeeming of the men of free condition. 
An agreement was made, that for each of these a ran- 
som should be paid of seven ounces of gold; and then, 
having received the ratification of the same, the garri- 
son surrendered. They were detained in custody un- 
til all the gold was paid, and afterwards honorably 
escorted to Gume. This is a more prrobable account 
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than that which relates that they were slain by a bo^y 
of caralry ordered to attack them on their departure. 
The greatest part of them were Praenestines ; out of 
fire hundred and seventy of these, (the iinmber wh^ 
were in the garrison,) almost one half perished by ^Hi 
sword or by famine, the rest retnmed in safety td» 
Pneneste with their commander Manicins, who huA 
formerly been a notary there. The truth of thisr rtUt^ 
tion is attested by a statue of him erected in the fornni 
at Pneneste, clad in a coat of mail, and dressed in ft 
gown, with the head corered $ and by three image9^ 
with an inscription engrared on a plate of brass, kit^ 
porting that ' Manicius vowed these in behalf df th^^ 
soldiers who were in the garrison at Casilinum.^ Thif 
same inscription was placed under the three images Vet 
the temple of Fortune. 

19. The town of CasiUnum was restored io the CMl^' 
panians, and strengthened by a reinforcement of 0e^t» 
hundred men from Hannibars army, lest, on' the de^ 
parture of the Carthaginian, the Romans should afttHei!' 
it. To the PrsDDestine soldiers the Roman senate di^ 
creed two years' pay, and immirnity from military 
service for five years. Being ofifered the rights of Rod- 
man citizens, in consideration of their bravery, tiley 
chose to remain in their own community. With regtord 
to the fate of the Perusians, onr information is not so 
clear ; for we receive no light either from any VfMiilil^j 
ment of their own, or any decree of the Romania 
About the same time the PetelHans, who alone, eP lill 
the Bruttians, had persevered in maintaining frieadl^l^ 
with Rome, were attacked not only h^ the Carthagi^ 
nians, who were in possession of the adjacent co«mt^/ 
but also by the other Bruttians, who resented th^ 
following separate counsels. Unable to withstand soelir 
a multitude of foes, the PetelHans sent ambassadors t6 
Rome to solicit succor. The utmost compassion was 
excited in the breasts both orthe senate and people ^ 
these men's prayers and tears ; for on being told that 
they must depend on themselves for safety, they burst 
out into piteoas lamentations in the poroh of the soMtv^^' 
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Tke affair being propoaed a tecond time to the 
eonaideiaUoa of the aeaatora, by MaoMis PooBponius 
tiie ;pretor^ after examimng into the resources of the 
QOmnonwealth in every quarter, they were obliged to 
acjbnowlege that they were not now in a capacity of 
aaaiflting their diataoi allies} they therefore desired 
ik» ambassadors to return home, and, after doing their 
it^Blost to fulfil the duty of faithful confederates, to 
nrovide for their own safety in the best manner the 
pjrepent cironmi^taoces would permit. When the resalt 
o( thia embassy was reported to the Petellians, their 
flCAate wa« suddenly seized with such grief and terror, 
tbat many, of them advised to abandon the city, and 
seek refuge wherever each could find it ; others, that 
since they were forsaken by their old connexions, they 
should unite with the rest of the Bruttians^and throngh 
their mediation surrender themselves to Hannibal. 
However,> the majority were of opinion that no step 
ahanld be taken rashly or in a hurry, but that the 
Siatter should be considered anew. Accordingly, it 
waa taken tinder deliberatioa on the following day, 
when their £9ars had in some measure subsided, the 
moDB considerable persons prevailing on them to bring 
in aU their, effects from the country, and to fortify the 
flails and the city, 

20* About this time letters were brought to Rome 
from Sieily and Sardinia. Those written /rom Sicily 
by Titn» Ot»ciliu8, propretor, were first read in the 
mutsUi I the 43ontents were, that * Publius Farins, the 
pne^, had come from Africa to Liiybeum with his 
flfet, and that he himself was grievously wounded so 
thai his. life was in imminent danger: that neither pay 
nor corn was furnished to the soldiers and marines at 
tJi^ regular times, nor were there any funds from which 
they cottld be obtained : that he earnestly recommended 
^lat aupplies of these articles might be sent as soon as 
Hoesible ; and also that, if it seemed proper, one of the 
vem pretors might be appointed to succeed him in hia 
employment,' The letters of Aulns Cornelius Mam-* 
apU». iiropretor front Sardinia, were nearly of the 
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same purport respecting^ hay and oors. To both'4lM^ 
same answer was given, that there were no means of 
forwarding supplies, and that they themselves most 
take measures for providiBg for their fleets a^darmies; 
Titus Otacilhis, howeyer, sending ambassadors 4o Hi^ 
ero, the only resource of the Roman people in that 
quarter, received from him as much money as wa» nev 
eessary for the pay of the troops, and com sufficient 
for six months. In Sardinia, the allied states gave*^ 
liberal contribution to Cornelius. At Rome<there wasr 
such a scarcity of money, that it was judged requisite, 
on a proposal made to that purpose by Marieufll MiHi»- 
cius, -plebeian tribune, to constitute three public baifi:^' 
«rs: these were Lucius ^milius Papas, who had beeii 
consul and censor, Marcus Atilius Regulus, who had 
been twice consul, and Lucius Scribonius Libo,who 
was then plebeian tribune. Two Atilii, Marcus aad 
Gains, being appointed commissioners ibr the> purpose, 
dedicated tbe temple of Concord, which Lucius* Mlm^ 
lius had vowed in .his pretorship. Three pontifi^ w«r6 
also elected, Quintus Caeoilius Metellus, Qutntus £^^ 
bias Maximus, and Quintus Fulvius Flactnis, 4fliF the 
room of Publius Scantinius, deceased, and ^of Laciii* 
i£milius Paulus, the consul, and Quintus'iElius Fs6* 
tus, who had fallen in the battle of CannsBf. 

21. When the senate had repaired, as far as could 
be effected hy human wisdom, the losses sustained by 
other parts of the state, through the uninterrupted 
course of disasters in which fortune had itfrolivefl 
them, they at length turned their thoughts -on ^em*> 
selves, on tbe solitude that appeared in the senate* 
house, and the small number of those who assembled 
in the great council of the nation ; for the counoil ha«l 
not been filled up since'the censorship of Lucius ^mi- 
lius and Caius Flaminius, although, during these five 
years, tbe unfortunate battles, besides the casual tiM 
to which every man is subject, had swept off such a 
number of its members. As the dictator was now 
gone, after the loss of Casilinnm, to join tho flirmy^ 
this business wa0, at the earnest request ef idlyprd-' 
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fHMefl to the consideration of the sonate by Mmriis 
PompoaiuA, a pretor. On which Spuriaa CarriliiMt 
after having in a long speech lamented not only the 
jfewness, hot even the total want of citizena, who might 
be. chosen into their body, said, that * for the purpose 
i»f filling up the senate, and of forming a closer eon- 
nexion* with the Latine nation, he recommended, with 
nil the earnestness which a matter of that importance 
demanded, that, if the Roman fathers thought proper 
so to order, two senators ont of each of the Latine 
states should be invested with the rights of citizens, 
and adopted in the room of the members deceased.' 
Tliis proposition the senators heard with no less dis- 
gvst than had been excited by a demand of the same 
porport formerly made by the Latinos themselves. A 
amrmur of indignation, indeed, spread through erery 
part of the assembly. Titus Manlius, in particular, 
saying, that ' there still existed one of the same race 
wkh that eonsul, who formerly declared in the capitoi 
that he would with his own hand put to death any La* 
tine whom be should see in the senate-house.' Quintos 
Fabias Maximas said, that, * nerer was mention of any 
baaiaess in that house more perfectly unseasonable 
than was (when the minds of the allies were in sus- 
pense, and their fidelity doubtful) the touching on a 
Boh^l which might create farther disquiet among 
them* That i^Lpresent were bound to bury in univer- 
ial forgetlalttess those inconsiderate words of one in« 
dividuad ; for that if ever any matter occurred in that 
hoose that demanded secrecy, and induced a solemn 
ofaligation to silence, it was this proposition, which, 
beyond every other, ought to be covered, concealed, 
and consigned to oblivion, and to pass as if it never 
had been uttered. This prevented any farther discus- 
sion. They then came to a resolution that a dictator 
should be created to elect member{i into the senate; 
and that he should be a person who had formerly been 
oensor, and was the first in seniority living of those 
who had held that office. They likewise ordered that 
Um consul Cains Terentias shovid be sent for, in 4>Tder 
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to nominate t^e dictator. Leaving faia troo|M in A(m«> 
lia, he came tlience by long jocrrneya to Rome) and, 
pursuant to tbe decree of the senate, on the following' 
night, according to the custom, nominated Mai^tiv 
FftbioB Buteo dictator for six months, without « rnaft^ 
terof the horse. 

22. Bnteo mounted the rostrum, attended by bis' 
liotors, and declared that * he did not approire of two^ 
dictators at one time, of which there bad hitherto beoa- 
no precedent ; neither was he content with his appoint-^ 
ment to the dictatorship, without a master of tbe 
horse ; nor of the censorial power being intrusted to ii 
single person, and to that person a second time : n^t 
yet of authority being granted to a dictator for six 
months, unless he were to command in war. Baf 
those particulars, in which accident, the exigences of 
the times, and necessity, had caused such irregulari- 
ties, he would reduce into regular order : for, in dm 
first place, he would not displace any of those senators 
wbom Caius Flaminius and Lucius iEmiiius hv4^ 
, elected in their censorship ; he would only ord^r tfal^' 
list of them to be transcribed and rend over; Air nor v 
single person ought to hare authority to jtidge and d«M>' 
termine on the character and morals of a ilenator $ attd^ 
that, in substituting others in the room of those de- 
ceased, he would regulate bis choice in sueb a UMMiner 
that the preference should be seen to lie betweewon# 
rank and another, not between one man alvd ttmytbe^;^ 
When tbe list of the old senate had been mad, be th^tt' 
elected, first, in room of tbe deceased membcnrs, HbMi^ 
who, since tbe censorship of Lucius iEmilius and CaHftH^ 
Flaminius, had obtained any curule magistracy, Mtd- 
had not yet been elected senators, and these in ordel^ 
according to the priority of their appointments «d^ 
office. Next, he made choice of those who bad beetf 
ediles, plebeian tribunes, or questors. Then, e«t e# 
such as had never held a public office, be' s^^ted^ 
those who bad spoils taken from an enemy bangtng lA 
their houses, or had received tbe prize of u cM}f 
crown. Having, in this manner, and witb Am iiaik^ 
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a{i|iir^mtioB of «11 ranks of mea* elee(«d into the m« 
n4t« ono bundled and sey^nty^Mven memben, b« in- 
staotly abdicated his office, oraered the lictora to de« 
pajrt^ and came down from the roetmm a prirate citi- 
seii« He then mixed with the crowd employed ia 
their private concerns, or who were loitering in the fo* 
run, and this he did to prerent them from quitting the 
place to escort him. Howerer, the warmth of their 
seai was not cooled by that delay, and they condaoted 
hifli home in vast numbers. 

.98. On the lollowing night the consul set out on his 
rfitum to the army, witlMut acquainting the senate, 
Utel^ be should be detained in the city on account of 
the elections: who next day, on the business being 
preq^sed by the pretor Manius Pomponius, decreed 
that a letter should be written to the dictator, with di- 
reotiOBS that, if he judged it consistent with the public 
goed, he should come home to hold the election of 
epusnlsy and should bring the master of the horse, and 
t1|# pretor Marcus Marcellus, in order that goTem- 
ment might learn from them in person the state of the 
public affairs, and adopt such measures as circum«> 
stasicea required. All those came whose presence was 
damred, leaving lieutenants-general to command the 
legions.. The dictator speaking briefly and modestly 
of his own services, attributed a great share of the Imh 
nor acquired to the master of the hone, Tiberius Sem* 
piroiitus Gracchus. He then published a proclamation 
for an assembly of election, in which were created 
consuls^ Luoins Postumios, the third time, being ab« 
SNit, employed in the government of the province of 
Cr«ul ; and Tiberius Sempronios Gracchus, then mas- 
ter of the horse, and cumle edile. Then followed tha 
chiDQsiBg of pretors : these were Marcus Valerius Lb«« 
viaus, Appius Claudius Pulcher, Quintus Fnlvins 
Flaecus, aiid Quintus Mucins Sccevola. As soon aa 
Ihe.ap^intment of mi^trates was finished, the dicta^ 
tor returned to Teanum, the winter quarters of hie 
army, leaving the master of the horse at Rome ; in or- 
der ^hpttr as he was to eater iuto office ia a lew days. 
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he might take the judgement of tbe senate concerning^ 
the levying and procuring troops for the service of the 
year. While the public attention was employed prin- 
cipally on this business, an account was brought of a 
new disaster, fortune crowding into this year events of 
that nature in constant succession : this was, that Lu- 
cius Postumius, consul elect, together with his army; 
had been cut ofF in Gaul. On the road through which 
he was to lead his army there was a wood of vast ex- 
tent ; the Gauls called it Litana : the trees of this wood, 
adjoining the road on the right and left, tbe Gauls 
bad cut in such a manner, that as long as they were 
untouched they stood, but on being pushed, even with 
the slightest force, they fell. Postumius had with 
him two Roman legions, and had enlisted such num- 
bers from among the allies on the coast of the upper 
sea, that he led an army of twenty-five thousand men 
into the enemy's country. The Gauls posted them- 
selves round the outer skirts of the wood, and, when 
the army on its march entered the pass, they then 
pushed the outermost trees of those which they had 
cut; these fell against the next, and those likewise 
against others, unsteady before, until, orerwhelmiiie 
the Romans on all sides, they crushed in one universal 
ruin, men, horses, and arms, so that scarcely ten of 
them made their escape ; the greater part were bruised 
to death by the trunks of the trees, or entangled in the 
fragments of branches, while the remainder, dismayed 
hy this sudden and strange disaster, were slain by tlie 
Gauls, who, in arms, inclosed every part of the wood. 
Out of so great a number, a very few were taken pri- 
soners ; these pushing for a bridge which lay over a 
river, were intercepted by the enemy, who had taken 
possession of it before. Here Postumius fell, figfatiiTg 
with the utmost bravery to avoid being taken. This 
general's head the Boians cut off, and, ' together with 
th6 spoils taken from his body, carried it in triumph 
into a temple, which they held in the highest rere- 
ren<;e. Afterwards, emptying the head as their cus- 
tom is, they encased the skull with gold» and this they 
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used as a consecrated vessel, oat of which they mad« 
libations on high festivals ; and as a cap to be drank 
out of by the officiating priest, and the other priests of 
the place. , The booty also, which fell into the hands 
of the Gauls, was as abundant as their victory was 
conaplete; for although hardly any escaped destruc- 
tion from the falling of the wood, yet every thing else 
was found spread regularly along the line of the life- 
less troops ; because there had been no flighty and 
coDseqnently no removal of any 'thing. 

24. On the news of this calamity, such dismay pos- 
sessed the public during several days, that the shops 
were shut, and solitude, like that of midnight, pre- 
vailed through the whole city, until the government 
charged the ediles to go round through all the streets, 
to order the shops to be opened, and this appearance 
of public mourning to be laid aside. Then Tiberias 
Sempronius, assembling the senate, endeavored to con- 
sole them by saying that * they who had not sunk under 
the ruinous disaster at Canne should not let their 
courage be depressed by misfortunes of less monient/ 
He observed, that * provided their operations against 
Hannibal, and their Carthaginian enemies, were at- 
tended with success, as he hoped they would, the 
•prosecution of the war against the Gauls might without 
danger be suspended ; and that it would be always in 
the power of the gods and of the Roman people to take 
ample vengeance for their treachery. It was their 
business therefore to consult and deliberate on the 
measures to be taken against the Carthaginian, and on 
the strength with which that war was to be conducted/ 
He gave them a detail of the numbers of infantry and 
cavalry, of Romans, and of allies, in the dictator's 
army : then Marcellus laid before them the amount of 
his own troops, while inquiry was made as to the force 
in Apulia, with the consul Caius Terentins. But no 
plan could be devised of forming consular armies suffi- 
ciently powerful to cope with such formidable enemies. 
Wherefore, though strongly stimulated by just resent- 
ment, they determined to suspend all proceedings 
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tgainat Gaul for tbat year. The dictator's army «raa 
decreed to the consul. It was resolved that those sol* 
diers in Marcellus' army who had fled from Cannae 
•bould be transported into Sicily, and serve there as 
long as the war should continue in Italy ; and that to 
the same place should be sent the least able in the die* 
tator's legions ; but there was no order that these should 
be detained during any particular term, but only for 
the number of campaigns directed by law. The two 
city legions were assigned to the other consul, who 
should be substituted in the room of Lucius Poetumlus ; 
who, it was determined, should be elected as soon as 
it could be done with permission of the auspices : that 
two legions should be brought home with all expedi- 
tion from Sicily ; out of which the consul appointed to 
the charge of those of the city should take as many 
soldiers as should be necessary ; that the consul Caius 
Terentius should be continued in command for a year, 
and that no diminution should be made in the force 
employed under him for the defence of Apulia. 

25. During the period in which those erents took 
place, and these preparations were making in Italy, 
the war was prosecuted with no less vigor in Spain ; 
but success had hitherto inclined to the Romans. The 
two Scipios, Pttblius and Cneius, divided the forces be- 
tween them, that Cneius might conduct the operations 
on laud, and Publins those at sea ; while Hasdmbal, 
who commanded the Carthaginians, having little confi- 
dence in any strength that he could muster against 
either, kept aloof, relying for safety on the distance 
and on the nature of the ground, until, after long and 
frequent solicitations, a reinforcement was sent him 
from Africa of four thousand foot and five hundred 
horse. At length resuming hopes, he removed his 
camp nearer to the enemy, and gave orders, in persos, 
for preparing and fitting out a fleet for the protection 
of the islands, and the sea-coast. In the midst of the 
hurry of his preparations for recommendn^ the war 
anew, he was greatly alarmed by the desertion of the 
commanders of his ships, who, having been severely 
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r^pnioaDded for abandoning the fleet at the Ibenis, in 
a .cowardly roanncr» bad never since been Tery faith- 
fully disposed, either to the general, or the interest of 
the Carthaginians. These deserters had excited an in- 
aurrection in the country of the Tartessians, where, at 
their instigation, several cities had revolted, and one 
tdtey had even taken by storm. Instead therefore of 
directing his operations against the Romans, he turned 
them against his own nation ; and, having entered their 
.territory in a hostile manner, resolved to attack Gal- 
bus, a general of high reputation, commander of that 
people, who, with a powerful force, kept close within 
his camp, under the walls of the city, which had been 
taken a few days before. Accordingly, sending for- 
ward bis light-armed troops to draw out the revolters 
to battle, he despatched part of his infantry to ravage 
the lands on all sides, and pick up stragglers : thus, at 
the samo time, the camp was alarmed, and the country 
filled with flight and slaughter. At length, when, by 
different roads, the fugitives had escaped within their 
works, they so intirely got rid of tbeir panic, that they 
bad courage sufficient not only to defend them, but 
even to challenge Hasdrubal to battle. They sallied 
^dot therefore in a body from the camp, dancing ac- 
cording to their custom ; and their unexpected bold- 
liesa struck terror into those who, a little before, took 
pains to provoke them. Hasdrubal therefore drew 
back his forces to an eminence of considerable height, 
aad farther secured by a river running at the foot of it, 
/ordering the advanced party of light troops, and the 
. scattered horsemen, to retreat to the same place ; but 
still not thinking himself sufficiently secured by the 
hill ox the river, he fortified his camp completely with 
a rampart. While they thus terrified each other al- 
ternately, several skirmishes took place, in which the 
Kumidian cavalry proved not a match for the Spanish, 
nor the Mauritanian javelin bearer for the targeteer ; 
the latter possessing, together with equal activity, much 
g^eeater strength and much more courage. 
36* The Tartessians, finding that they could not, by 
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advancing to his camp, entice the Cartha^nian to an 
engagement; and that, on the other hand, an assault 
on it would be attended with much difficulty, stormad 
the city of Asena, where Hasdrubal, on entering their 
territory, had stored up his corn and ether provisions: 
and this gave them the command of all the adjacent 
country. And now they could no longer, either on a 
march or in a camp, be kept in order by any command. 
As soon therefore as Hasdrubal perceived that success 
had, as usual, begotten such disorder, he exhorted bis 
men to attack them while they straggled without their 
standards ; and descending from the hill, proceeded in 
order of battle towards their camp. His approach being 
announced by messengers flying back in consternation 
from the watch posts and advanced guards, the general 
alarm was given ; on which, as fast as each could take 
up his arms, without command, without signal, without 
regard to any regular disposition, or even to ranks, 
they rushed out to battle. The foremost had already 
engaged in flght, while some ran up, in small parties, 
and others had not yet come out of the camp. How- 
ever, at the beginning, merely through their daring 
boldness, they struck terror into the Carthaginians ; 
but afterwards, as their thin ranks closed with the com- 
pact band of these, the danger, from the smallness of 
their numbers, becoming apparent, each began to look 
about for support, and, being repulsed in all parts, 
they collected themselves in a circle. Here, crowded 
together, they were driven into such a harrow compass, 
that they had scarcely room to more their arms, and, 
in this situation, were intirely surrounded, so that the 
slaughter of them continued through the greater part 
of the day. A small number, having forced a passage, 
made off to the woods and mountains; with like con- 
sternation, the camp was abandoned, and the whole 
nation, the day following, submitted to the conqueror. 
But it did not continue long in a state of peace ; for 
orders were brought at several times from Carthage 
that Hasdrubal should with all speed lead his army 
into Italy. The report of this intended procedure, 
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Spreading tltrougb Spain, ^rongbt a change in the dis- 
position of almost every state in favor of the Romans. 
Hasdrnbal therefore immediately despatched a letter 
to Carthage, representing what mischief the said report 
of bis departure had occasioned. That ' if he were 
realty to remove thence, the Romans would be masters 
of Spain before he should cross the Iberus: for, be- 
sides that he had neither forces nor commander, whom 
be could leave in his place, the Roman generals were 
such that, with strength equal to theirs, it was scarcely 
possible to withstand them ; wherefore, if they had any 
regard for the country in question, they ought to send a 
successor in his room, with a powerful army; who, 
though all events should prove prosperous, would find 
in the province but little time for repose.' 

27. Although this letter made a considerable impres- 
sion on the senate, yet, deeming Italy of superior im- 
portance, and intitled to the first attention, they made 
no change in the orders respecting Hasdrubal and his 
forces. Himilco was sent with a complete army and an 
extraordinary number of ships, in order to maintain a 
superiority in Spain, both by land and sea, and to de- 
fend it from all attacks. After transporting his land 
and sea forces, he fortified a camp, drew up the ships 
on land, and surrounded them with a rampart; and 
then, attended by a body of chosen horsemen, with all 
possible expedition, and with the same precautions in 
passing through nations whose attachment was doubt- 
ful, as through those who were professed enemies, he 
came to Hasdrubal. As soon as he had communicated 
to him the decrees and orders of the senate, and learned 
from him, in turn, the method in which the war in 
Spain was to be conducted, he returned without delay 
to his own camp, being indebted for safety to the 
celerity of his motions; for, before a plot could be 
concerted any where against him, he had always left 
the place. Hasdrubal, previously to his march, imposed 
contributions on all the states under his authority ; 
for he well knew that Hannibal had on several occa- 
sions purchased a passage ; that no consideration but 
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that of pay made bis Gallic auxiliaries Feraain with 
him ; and that, if he had undertaken such an expedi* 
tion, unprovided with money, he could scarcely have pe* 
netrated so far as to the Alps. Having therefore, with 
violent haste, exacted the same, he marched down to 
the Iberus. When the Romans were informed of the 
decrees of the Carthaginians, and of Hasdrubars move- 
ment, the two commanders, renouncing every other 
business, determined with their united forces to ob-* 
struct and put a stop to his enterprise : for they con* 
sidered that, if Hannibal, whose single force Italy could 
hardly withstand, should be joined by the Spanish army 
with Hasdrubal at its bead, there would be an end of 
the Roman empire. Anxiously intent on effecting this 
purpose, they made a junction of their forces on the 
bank of the Iberus, and, crossing the river, held a long 
consultation whether they should directly face the ene- 
my, or be content with detaining him, by attacking his 
allies. The result was, that they determined to lay 
siege to the city called Ibera, from the river near which 
it stood, at that time the most opulent in all that part 
of the country. When Hasdrubal understood this, in- 
stead of bringing succor to his allies, he likewise pro- 
ceeded to besiege a town, lately put under the pro- 
tection of the Romans : in consequence of which, the 
siege already formed by the latter was raised, and 
their force directed against Hasdrubal himself. 

28. For a few days they remained encamped at the 
distance from each other of five miles, not without 
skirmishes, but neither party offering battle. At 
length, on one and the same day, both, as if by con* 
cert, displayed the signal for fighting, and brought 
their whole force into the field. The Romans were 
formed in three lines ; one half of the light troops were 
posted among the battalions in front, the other half 
were sent back to the rear; the cavalry covered the 
wings. Hasdrubal composed the centre of his line of 
Spaniards: on the right wing he posted his Cartha- 
ginians; on the left, the Africans and hired auxiliaries; 
his cavalry he placed on the wings, annexing the Nu- 
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niMians to the Garthaginian infantry, the others to the 
Afi'icans. However, all the Numidians were not placed 
on the right wiog, bat those only whose practice it was 
to bring two horses each into the field, and often in the 
Tery hottest of the fight to spring, notwithstanding the 
weight of their armor, from the wearied hone on the 
fresh one, like those who exhibit feats of activity as a 
show ; so great is the agility of the men, and so docile 
their breed of horses. While they stood ranged in 
this manner, the hopes entertained by the commanders 
were pretty nearly equal on both sides; for neither 
one party nor the other had any great advantage, 
either in the number, or qualifications of their men. 
But the sentiments of the soldiery were widely dif- 
ferent: for the Romans had been easily brought by 
their commanders to believe that though they fought at 
a great distance from their country, yet their efforts 
were to decide, the fate of Italy, and of the city of 
Home. Therefore, as their return to their native soil 
depended on the issue of that battle, they had come to 
a determined resolution either to conquer or die. The 
men who composed the opposite army were not pos- 
sessed of such inflexible firmness ; for the greatest part 
of them were Spaniards, who wished rather to be de- 
feated in Spain than, after gaining the victory, to be 
dragged into Italy. No sooner therefore was the first 
onset made, than almost before the javelins were 
thrown, the centre of their line began to give way ; 
and, on being vigorously pressed by the Romans, 
turned their backs. On the wings, however, the fight 
was maintained with spirit ; the Carthaginians on the 
one, and the Africans on the other, charging with 
briskness, and, as they had their enemy in a manner 
inclosed between them, attacking them on both sides. 
But as soon as the whole of the Roman troops had 
once come together into the centre, its strength was 
sufiicient to compel the wings to retire in opposite di- 
rectiona Thus there were two distinct battles; and, 
in both, the Romans, who, after the defeat of the ene- 
my's centre, had the superiority both in the number 
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and strength of their men, were completely victorious. 
In this engagement vast numbers of the enemy were, 
^lain ; and, had not the Spaniards fled so precipitately 
before the battle was well begun, very few of their 
whole army would have survived. The cavalry had 
no share in the engagement ; for, as soon as the Moors 
and Numidians saw the centre giving way, they in- 
stantly betook themselves to a precipitate flight, leav- 
ing the wings uncovered, and driving the elephants 
before them. Hasdrubal, after staying until the for^- 
tune of the day was finally decided, made his escape 
from the midst of the carnage, accompanied by a few. 
His camp was taken and plundered by the Romans. If 
the inclinations of any people in Spain were hitherto 
doubtful, this battle fixed them in the interest of the 
Romans, and deprived Hasdrubal of every hope, not 
only of leading an army into Italy, but even of remain^ 
ing in Spain with any degree of safety. These events 
being made known at Rome, by letters from the Sci- 
ptos, caused universal rejoicing, not so much in con- 
sideration of the victory itself, as of Hasdrubal's being 
thereby prevented from bringing his army into Italy. 

29. While afiairs in Spain proceeded in this man- 
ner, the city of Petellia in Bruttium was, after a siege 
of several months, taken by Himilco, an officer of 
Hannibal's. This conquest oost the Carthaginians 
abundance of blood ; but it was not force so much as 
famine that overcame the besieged ; for after having 
consumed all kinds of eatable fruits, and the flesh of 
every kind of four-footed beast, they lived at last on 
the leather of their shields, on herbs and roots, and 
the tender bark of trees, with berries gathered from 
the brambles. Nor were they prevailed on to sur* 
render, until their strength was so intirely exhausted 
that they were unable to stand on the walls, or to 
carry their arms. After getting possession of Petellia, 
the Carthaginian led his forces against Consentia, 
which was not defended with equal obstinacy, but ca- 
pitulated in a few days. About the same time 'nn 
army of Bruttiaus invested Croton, a Greek city, fot« 
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.lOerly powerful in men and arms, but now rednced so 
low by many and beavy misfortunes, tbat tbe number 
of its citizens of every age amounted to not quite 
twenty thousand. The place therefore being destitute 
of men for its defence, was easily mastered. Tbe cita- 
del alone held out, into which, during the confusion 
consequent to the atorming of the city, and while the 
ptber inhabitants were put to the sword, some bi&d 
made their escape. The Locrians too revolted to tbe 
Bruttians and Carthaginians, through the treachery of 
tbe nobles, who betrayed tbe populace. The Rheg^ana 
Alone, in all that tract, maintained to the last their al- 
liance with Rome, and their own independence. The 
same disposition to change spread also into Sicily, and 
even the family of Hiero was not intirely uninfected 
with tbe spirit of revolt ; for Gelo bis eldest son hav- 
ing conceived a contempt of his father's declining age, 
and also, since the defeat at Cannas, of the Roman con- 
nexion, joined tbe Carthaginians, and would have 
caused much disturbance in Sicily had not a death so 
seasonable, tbat it threw some stain of suspicion even 
on bis father, carried him off, while he was busy in 
arming the populace and courting alliances. Such 
were tbe transactions of this year, prosperous -and 
otherwise, in Italy, Africa, Sicily, and Spain. To- 
wards the close of tbe year Quintus Fabius Maximus 
demanded of tbe senate that he might be allowed to 
dedicate the temple of Venus Erycina, wbicb be had 
vowed in his dictatorship ; and the senate decreed 
tbat Tiberius Sempronius, consul elect, should, as 
soon as he entered into office, propose to the people 
tbe creation of Quintus Fabius, duumvir, for perform- 
ing the dedication of that temple. In honor of Mar- 
cus ^milius Lepidus, who bad been twice consul, and 
an augur, bis three sons, Lucius, Marcus, and Quin- 
tus, celebrated funeral games, wbicb lasted three days ; 
in tbe course of which they exhibited in the forum 
twenty-two pairs of gladiators. The curule ediles, 
Cains Laetorius and Tiberius Sempronius Gracchas, 
consul elect, wbo daring bis edilesbip bad likewise 
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been master of the hprse, performed tbe Roman garnet, 
Tirhich were also repeated during three days. The 
plebeian games of the ediles, Marcus Aurelius Cotta, 
and Marcus Claudius Marcellus, were thrice repeated. 
[A.U.C.537. B.C. 215.] At the conclusion of this third 
year of the Punic war, Tiberius Sempronius, consul, 
assumed the administration of his office on the ides 
of March. Of the pretors, Quintus Fulvius Flaccus, 
who had formerly been twice consul, and likewise cen- 
sor, held the city jurisdiction, and Marcus Talerius 
Laevinus that respecting foreigners. The lots gave to 
Appius Claudius Pulcher the province of Sicily ; to 
Quintus Mucins Scsevola that of Sardinia. The peo- 
ple ordained that Marcus Marcellus should have au- 
thority as proconsul, in consideration of his being the 
only one of the Roman commanders who since the 
disaster at Cannae had fought with success. 

30. The senate, on the first day of their meeting on 
business in the capitol, passed a decree, that double 
taxes should be imposed for that year, of which one 
half should be levied without delay, for the purpose of 
giving immediate pay to all the troops, excepting those 
who had been at Cannae. With respect to the several 
armies they ordered that the consul Tiberius Sempro- 
nius should appoint a day for the two city legions to 
repair to Cale, from whence these legions should be 
conducted to the Claudian camp, above Suessula. As 
to the legions which were there, consisting mostly of 
the troops who had been at Cannae, it was ordered that 
Appius Claudius Pulcher the pretor should transport 
them into Sicily, and that those then in Sicily should 
be brought home to Rome. To the arn^y appointed 
to assemble at Cale Marcus Claudius Marcellus was 
sent with orders to lead off those city legions to the 
Claudian camp. Appius Claudius sent Titus Metil- 
lius Croto, lieutenant-general, to take the command of 
the old army, and transport it into Sicily. People had 
at first expected in silence that the consul would tsbJi 
an assembly for the election of a colleague in his 
office : afterwards, when they saw that Marcus Mftr- 
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cellcM, whom above all others they wished to be ap- 
pointed consul for that year, on account of his extra- 
ordinary successful conduct in his pretorship, was, as 
it were purposely, sent out of the way, a murmur 
arose in the senate-house ; on observing which, the 
consul said, ' Conscript fathers, the public service re- 
quired that Marcus Claudius should go into Campania 
to make the exchange of the armies ; and that a day of 
election should not be proclaimed until- his return, 
after finishing the business given him in charge, that 
you may have the consul whom the exigences of the 
state require, and who is most agreeable to y^r 
wishes/ After this, there was no mention of an election 
until Marcellns returned. In the mean time Quintus 
Fabius Maximus and Titus Otacilius Crassus were 
created duumvirs for the dedication of temples, the 
latter to dedicate one to Mens, the former that to Ve- 
nus Erycina. Both stand in the capitol, separated by 
a channel running between them. A proposition was 
then offered to the people respecting the three hundred 
Gampanian horsemen, who, after faithfully serving 
out the legal term in Sicily, had returned to Rome, 
that they should be admitted Roman citizens ; and 
moreover, that they should be deemed to have been 
citizens of Cumse from the day preceding that on 
. which the people of Campania revolted from the Ro- 
man. The passing of this law was expedited by the 
representation of the men themselves, that they knew 
not to what people they belonged, having renounced 
their original country, and being not yet adopted into 
that to which they had returned from abroad. As 
soon as Marcellus came home from the army an as- 
sembly was summoned for the choice of a consul, in 
the room of Lucius Postumias. Marcellus was unani- 
mously elected, and ordered to enter immediately into 
office ; but just as he was about to assume the adminis- 
tration, thunder was heard, and the augurs being 
called, pronounced that there must have been a defect 
in the election ; whereon the patricians openly as-. 
Mjrted that the appointment of two plebeians to the 
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coofiulsbip, of which there had never before been «a 
instance, was what gave displeasure to the gods. On 
this Marcellus abdicated the office, in the place of 
whom was substituted Fabius Maximus, who had twice 
before been honored with it. This year the sea ap- 
peared on fire ; a cow at Sinuessa brought forth a foal ; 
the statues in the temple of Juno Sospita at Lannvium 
sweated blood ; and a shower of stones fell round 
the same temple. On account of this shower, the nine 
days' worship, usual on like occasions, was performed^ 
- and the prodigies were carefully expiated. 

31. The consuls then made division of the forces 
assigned them. The army which had been with Mar- 
cus Junius, the dictator, fell to the share of Fabius ; 
and that which had been composed of volunteer 
slaves, together with twenty*five thousand of the al-« 
lies, was given to Sempronius. The legions to be 
brought home from Sicily were decreed to Marcus 
Valerius, the pretor;*and Marcus Claudius, procon* 
sul, was sent to command the army encamped above 
Suessula for the protection of Nola. The pretors set 
out for Sicily and Sardinia. The consuls gave public or- 
ders that whenever they should summon a meeting of the 
senate, the senators and persons intitled to the privilege 
of speaking in council* should assemble at the Capuan 
gate. The pretors, presiding in the courts of justice, 
fixed their tribunals in the public fish- market; where 
they ordered all parties concerned to attend, and there 
justice was administered daring that year. In the mc»in 
time, when Mago, Hannibal's brother, was just ready 
at Carthage to carry over into Italy twelve thousand 
foot, and one thousand five hundred horse, twenty 
elephants, and one thousand talents of silver,' under 
the convoy of sixty ships of war, news arrived that 
the army in Spain had been defeated, and that almost 

* All those who had held curule offices had a right to a seat 
in tiie senate, and to give their opinions, but they could not 
▼ote until they were regularly admitted by the censors, and 
registered. 
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ev^ry state of that province bad gone over to the Ro- 
mans. Several were now of opinion that they ought» 
for the present, to lay aside all concern for Italy, and 
send Mago, with the fleet and army under his command» 
into Spain. And at this very janctare a flattering pros- 
pect suddenly presented itself of recovering the pos- 
session of Sardinia ; for they were told that ' the Ro- 
man army there was small, and that Aulos Cornelius, 
the present pretor, who was well acquainted with the 
province, was preparing to leave it, and that a nevr 
one was expected. They were informed also that the 
minds of the Sardinians were become dissatisfied under 
the burden of a foreign government of so long con- 
ticnauce; which bad, during the last year, been 
marked with cruelty and avarice ; that the people 
were oppressed with grievous taxes, and an unreason- 
able contribution of corn, and that nothing was want- 
ing but a bead to whom they might transfer their al- 
legiance,' This intelligence was conveyed by a secret 
embassy from the principal inhabitants, at the instiga- 
tion chiefly of Hampsicora, who at that time possessed 
a share of interest and influence far exceeding that of 
any other man in the island. These accounts arriving 
together, almost at the same moment, stunned and re- 
vived them. They sent Mago with his fleet and army 
into Spain, and appointed Hasdrubal, surnamed the 
Bald, their general for Sardinia, assigning hira a 
Domber of forces, nearly equal to what they had given 
Mi^;o. At Rome, the consuls, after flnishing every 
business that was to be performed in the city, were 
now actively employed in preparations for the cam- 
paign. Tiberius Semproniiis published a proclama- 
tion, that his soldiers should assemble at Sinuessa on 
an appointed day ; and Quintus Fabius, with the ap- 
probation of the senate, issued another, that all per^ 
sons should carry in their corn .of all kinds from the 
fields to the fortified towns before the calends of Juoa 
next ensuing ; and that if. any disobeyed this order^ 
bis farm should be laid waste, his slaves sold by auc- 
tiouy and his farm-houses burnt. Even the pretors ap- 
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pointed to preside in the coarts of jastice were not al- 
lowed an exemption from military employments: it 
was determined that the pretor Valerius should go into 
Apulia to receive the command of the army from Te- 
rentius, and that when the legions from Sicily should 
arrive, he should employ them principally in the de- 
fence of the country, and send in their stead Teren- 
tius' army under some lieutenant-general. Twenty- 
five ships were also put under the command of Puhlins 
Valerius, the city pretor, that with them he might 
protect the sea-coast between Brundusium and Taren- 
tum. An equal number were assigned to Quintus Fal- 
vius for securing the coast nearest the city. Gains 
Terentius, proconsul, was ordered to press soldiers in 
the territory of Picenum, and to provide for the se- 
curity of that part of the country ; and Titus Otaci- 
lins Crassus, when he had dedicated the temple of 
Mens, was sent into Sicily, and invested with the com- 
inand of the fleet. 

32. On this contest between the two most powerful 
nations in the world all kings and nations kept their 
attention earnestly fixed ; but more particularly Phi- 
lip, king of Macedonia, because he was nearer to Italy 
than any other, being separated from it only by the 
Ionian sea. When he first received information of 
Hannibal having passed the Alps, as he was overjoyed 
at the breaking out of war between the Romans and 
Carthaginians, so, as long as there was no important 
trial of their strength, his judgment remained equally 
balanced between the parties, uncertain to which he 
should wish success. But when he saw that the Car- 
thaginians had fought three .battles, and in each of the 
three had proved victorious, the scale turned to the 
side favored by fortune, and he despatched ambassa- 
dors to Hannibal. These, shunning the harbors of 
Brundusium and Tarentum, because they were guarded 
by the Roman squadrons, landed at the temple of Juno 
liaeinia ; taking their way thence through Apulia, 
towards Capua, they fell in with the Roman posts, and 
wfere by thfim conducted to the pretor Marcus Valerius 
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LeMfius, then encamped near Luceria. Here Xeiio- 
phanes, who was at the head of the emhBMj, with per- 
fect composnre declared, that be had been sent by king 
Philip to conclude a treaty of alliance and friendship 
inth the Roman people, and was charged with dis- 
liatches for the consuls, and for the senate and people 
of Rome. Valerius, highly delighted with the pros- 
pect of a new alliance with a king of such distinguished 
reputation, at a time when the defection of the old al- 
lies had become so general, received these enemies 
with every degree o? courtesy as guests, and gare 
them an escort, who were ordered to point out care- 
fally the roads and what places, and what passes were 
held by the Romans, or by the enemy. Xenophanes, 
after passing through the Roman posts into Campania, 
came thence, by the shortest road, into the camp of 
Hannibal, and concluded a treaty of alliance and friend- 
ship with him on these terms : that * King Philip, with 
the largest fleet that he could fit out, (and it was sup- 
posed that he would be able to make up the number of 
two hundred ships,) should come over into Italy, Hy 
waste the sea coast, and annoy the enemy by sea and 
land, as far as lay in his power. On the conclusion of 
the war all Italy, with the city of Rome itself, should 
be the property of Hannibal and the Carthaginians, 
and all the booty should be at the disposal of Hanni- 
bal. As soon as the conquest of Italy should be com- 
pleted, the Carthaginians should sail into Greece, and 
wage war against such nations as the king should di- 
rect; and all conquests to be made on the continent, 
and all the islands on the coast of Macedonia, should 
be the property of Philip, and united to his domi- 
nions.' 

83. On these conditions, principally, was a treaty 
concluded between the Carthaginian general and the 
Macedonian ambassadors; and with the latter were 
sent Gisgo, Bostar, and Mago, in quality of arabasta- 
dors, to receive the ratification of it from the king in 
-person. They arrived at the same spot near the tem- 
ple of Juno Lacinia, where a ship lay w«iting fbr them 
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in a secret creek. Haying set sail from thence^ and 
.got into the open sea, they were descried by the Ro* 
man fleet which guarded the coasts of Calabria; and 
Piiblius Valerius Flaccus despatched some Corey rean 
fly-boats to pursue and bring back the ship. On which 
the king's party endeavored at first to escape : but 
afterwards, finding that they were inferior in swiftness 
of sail, they surrendered themselves to the Romans^ 
and were brought to the commander of the fleet. When 
he inquired who they were, whence:, and whither they 
were bound, Xenophanes at first repeated the feigned 
story, which had once already succeeded very well, 
* that he had been sent by Philip to the Romans, and 
had proceeded as far as the quarters of Marcus Vale- 
rius, but could go no farther with safety^ as it was not 
in his power to make his way through Campania, 
Bvery pass there being guarded by the enemy/ After- 
wards, the Carthaginian dress and manners raised some 
suspicion of Hannibars ambassadors; and, some ques" 
tious being put to them, their language betrayed them: 
on which their attendants were removed into separate 
places, and terrified with menaces, by which means 
Hannibars letter to Philip was discovered, and also 
the articles of the convention between the Macedonian 
king and the Carthaginian general. Their designs 
being thus fully detected, it was judged most advisable 
that the prisoners, and their accompaniers, should with 
all speed be conveyed to the senate at Rome, or to the 
consuls, wherever they were. For this service Gre of 
the quickest sailing vessels were chosen, and the com- 
mand of them given to Lucius Valerius Antias ; who 
received orders to distribute the ambassadors through 
all the ships, to be kept separate under guards, and to 
iake care that there should be no conversation or com- 
'munication between them. About this time Aulus 
Cornelius Mammula, returning from the province of 
Sardinia to Rome, gave a representation of the state 
of aflairs in that island : that all the people were in- 
clined to revolt ; that Quintus Mucins, his successor 
ia the government, had on his coming been so affected 
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by the g:ros8ne88 and moMtnre of tfae air» that be fell 
into a disorder, not so dangerous as tedious, and con- 
sequently would for a long time be incapable of mili- 
tary service ; and that the army there, though strong 
enough for the maintenance of order in the province, 
during a time of peace, was yet very unequal to the 
support of the war, which appeared ready to break 
out. On this the senate decreed that Quintus Fulvius 
Flaccus should enlist five thousand foot and four hun- 
dred horse ; that he should take care to have this le- 
fion conveyed to Sardinia without any delay ; and that 
e should send some proper person, commissioned to 
conduct the business of the war, until Mucius' health 
should be re-established. In this employment was 
sent Titus Manlius forquatus, who had been twice 
consul and likewise censor, and who had in one of his 
consulates subdued Sardinia. About the same time 
the fleet from Carthage for Sardinia, under Hasdru- 
bal, sur named the Bald, after suffering severely in a 
violent storm, was driven out of its course to the Ba- 
learic isles, where a great deal of time was lost in 
docking and repairing the ships, for not only their 
rigging but even their hulls had been damaged. 

34. On the side of Italy the prosecution of the war, 
since the battle of Cannce, had been less vigorous than 
usual ; the strength of one party being broken, and 
the courage of the other enervated. The Campanians 
therefore undertook to bring the state of Cuma^ into 
subjection to themselves. At first they tried to prevail 
on that people to renounce the alliance of Rome ; but 
not succeeding in that method, contrived a stratagem 
to circumvent them. There was a stated festival at 
Hama;, at which all the Campanians used to attend. 
They told the Cumans that the Campanian senate 
would come thither, and requested that the senate 
of Cumae might likewise come, in order that they 
might consult together, and, with common consent, 
adopt such measures as that both states might have 
the same friends and the same foes : they themselves, 
tb^y said, would bring an armed force for their pro- 
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tection, io that there would be no danger either tgota 
the Romans or Carthaginians. The Cumans, though 
they suspected treachery, yet offered no objection, 
thinking this the best way to coVer the deception whtGh 
^hey meditated. In the mean time Tiberius Sempro- 
nius, the Roman consul, after performing the purifica* 
tion of his army at Sinuessa, where he had appointed 
them to assemble, crossed the river Yultumus, and 
enoaroped at Liternum. As he had in this post no 
employment for his arms, he obliged the soldiers fre* 
quently to go through their exercise, that the recruits, 
of whom the greatest part were volunteer-shiyes, might 
learn from practice to follow the standards, and to 
know their own centuries in the field. In the midst 
of these employments the general's principal care was, 
and he accordingly gave charges to the lieutenants- 
general and tribunes, that no reproach, cast on any 
one on account of his former condition, should sow 
discord among the troops : that the veteran soldier 
should be satisfied at being put on a level with the re- 
cruit, the freeman with the volunteer-slave : that they 
should account every one sufficiently honorable and 
well born to whom the Roman people intrusted their 
arms and standards : observing that, whatever mea- 
sures fortune made it necessary to adopt, it was equally, 
necessary to support these when adopted/ These di- 
rections were not more carefully inculcated by the ofii- 
cers than observed by the soldiers ; insomuch that, in 
a short time, they all became united in such a perfect 
harmony of sentiment, that it was almost forgotten 
what each man had been before he became a soldier. 
While Gracchus was thus employed ambassadors from 
CumsB brought him information of the embassy which 
had come to them, a few days before, from the Cam* 
panians, and the answer which they had returned, and 
told him that the festival would begin on the third day 
following ; and that not only the whole senate, but the 
camp and army of the Campanians, would be present. 
Having ordered the Cumans to convey all their effects 
out of the fields into the city, and to keep close within 
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the vails, Gracchus himself remoTed to Ctim», on the 
day previous to that which the Campanians bad fixed 
for the commencement of their sacrifices. From hence 
HamcD was three miles distant. Xhe Campanians, as 
had been concerted, had assembled here in great num- 
bers ; and at a small distance Marius Alfius, who was 
medixtuticns, that is, the chief magistrate bf the Cam* 
panians, with fourteen thousand soldiers, was secretly 
encamped, and was much more busily employed in 
preparations for the festival, and in the measures re- 
quisite for the execution of the treacherous project, 
than in fortifying his camp, or any other military work. 
The festival at Hamse was to last three days, and the 
rites began after nightfall, so as to be finished at mid- 
night. This hour Gracchus judged the most proper 
for a surprise ; and accordingly, posting guards at the 
gates to prevent any one carrying intelligence of his 
design, he obliged the soldiers to spend the time from 
the tenth hour in taking refreshment and getting some 
sleep, that they might assemble on a signal as soon as 
it grew dark ; then, about the first watch, he ordered 
the standards to be raised, and, marching out in si- 
lence, arrived at Hamae at midnight. Here, finding 
the Campanian camp in a neglected state, as n^ight be 
expected from the soldiers having spent the night 
without sleep, he assaulted it through all the gates at 
once, and put the men to the sword ; some as they lay 
stretched on the ground, others as they returned un- 
armed after finishing the sacrifices. In the tumultuous 
action of this night there were more than two thousand 
men slain, together with their general Marius Alfius, 
and thirty-four military standards taken. 

35. Gracchus, after making himself master of the 
enemy^s camp with the loss of less than one hundred 
men, returned quickly to Cumae, being afraid of Han- 
nibal, who had his camp on the Tifata over Capua. 
Nor was his judgment mistaken in dictating this pro- 
vident step ; for no sooner had the news of the over- 
throw reached Hannibal than he marched by Capua 
with the utmost rapidity, expecting to find at Hamas 
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an army which consisted for the most part of raw re- 
cruits and slaves, indulging extravagant joy in conte* 
quence of success, and employed in gathering the 
spoils of the vanquished, and driving off their booty. 
He ordered snch of the Campanians as he met in their 
flight to be conducted to Capua under an escort, and 
the wounded to be conveyed in carriages. At Hamss 
he found nothing but the traces of the recent carnage, 
and the ground covered with the bodies of his allies. 
Several now advised him to proceed directly to Cume, 
and attack that city : but though it accorded with his 
anxious wishes to have Cumae at least as a sea-port, 
since he could not get possession of Neapolis, never- 
theless, as his soldiers on their hasty march had brought 
nothing but their arms, he retired back to his camp on 
the Tifata. Being afterwards earnestly urged to the 
attack by the Campanians, he returned next day to 
CumsB with every thing requisite for a siege ; and after 
utterly wasting the country, pitched his camp at the 
distance of a mile from the city ; in which Gracchus 
had determined to stay, rather through the shame of 
abandoning, at such a perilous junctnre, allies im- 
ploring protection from him and the Roman people, 
than from any great confidence in his troops. Neither 
could the other consul, Fabius, who had his camp at 
Cales, venture to cross the river Vulturnus, being en- 
gaged at first in taking new auspices, afterwards in 
attending to prodigies, which were reported one after 
another ; besides, while expiating these, he was toM 
by the auspices that it would not be easy to obtain 
favor of the gods. 

36. While Fabius was prevented from stirring by 
these causes, Sempronius was held besieged, and now 
was even exposed to the attacks of machines. Against 
a huge wooden tower, which was brought up near to 
the town, the Roman consul raised another tower, much 
more elevated, by fixing strong piles contiguous to the 
wall, which in itself was very high. This the besieged 
formed into a platform, whence, throwing stones, jave- 
lins, and other missile weapons, they maintained the 
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of tiieir works and dtf. At last, w1i«n iht 
ffbkw had ap)>roaelied cloaa to the wall, and with 
Uaxiog #r«braiid8, they tlwew on it all at odce an im- 
SMPse qnaatity of eombuatiblea ; while the soldiers 
"v^tUn* terrified by tfa« flames, oast thettselves down 
lieadloDg k^m tbe same. The garrison, sallying out 
faoBi two gates at tbe rery time, overthrew the enemy's 
admMed guards, and drove tbem back to their camp ; 
90 iJiat the Ca^haginian was on that day more like a 
p«t«on besieged than besieging. One thousand three 
bnndMd of tbe Carthagialans were slain, and fifty-nine 
taken ^sonerSf who, standing careless and negligently 
near the watls, and on tbe advanced posts, and fearing 
BOtUng less than a sally, were sorprised unawares. 
Chraccbos sounded a retreat before tbe enemy should 
rooover from their sndden fright, and drew back his 
aten within the walls. Next day Bannibal, supposing 
tliat the conMd, elated with success, would be willing 
to try tbe issoO' of a regular engagement, drew up his 
forces in order of batSe between his camp abd tbe 
oity ; but when he saw that not a man stirred, except 
in- tbe enstoauiry g^ard of the town, and that nothing 
umld be basarded on inconsiderate hopes, be returned 
with disappointment to the Tifata. At tbe very time 
of raising the siege of Gumse, Tiberius Sempronius, 
snmawed Longns, fought with success against Han no 
at Gcumentum in Lucania, killed above two thousand 
of the enemy, and took forty-one military standards, 
losiug two hundred and eighty of his own men. Hanno, 
SkXi^Ued iironi the Lucanian territories, retreated back- 
ward into Bruttium. In another quarter three towns 
of the Birpinians, which bad revolted fW>m the Rortian 
people, were attacked and retaken by tbe pretof Mar- 
cus Valerius. Veroellius and Sicilius, the instigators 
ol the revolt, were beheaded, and above one thousand 
of tbe prisoners exposed to sale : the rest of the booty 
was bestowed on tbe soldiers, and then the troops were 
led back to Luceria. 

37. While affairs proceeded tbus in Lucania and 
Hirpinia^ the five ships carrying tbe captive ambassw- 
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dora of tbe Mac^doniaiis and Cartbajpinians to Aotlie, 
after making a cireiiit from the apper tea to the iower, 
round the greater part of tbe coast of Italy, were* sail- 
ing by Gumae, when they were obserred by Oracebni ; 
who, not knowing wbetber they belonged to friendsor 
enemies, sent a part of his fleet to meet then. Here 
mntual inquiries diseorering that the consul was%t 
Gumse, the ships put into that harbor, the prisoners 
were conducted to the consul, and the packet they Mkd 
in charge delivered to him. Having read the letters 
of Philip and Hannibal, he indosed and sent them to 
tbe senate by land, ordering the ambassadovs to be 
conveyed thither by sea. These, with the inelomreto, 
arrived at Rome on the same day^ or nearly $ and the 
answers of the former, on their examination, betag 
conformable to the contents of the letters, the senate 
were at first grievously perplexed at the prospect' of 
such a formidable war impending from Macedonia, 
when they were scarcely able to support that with* the 
Carthaginians. Yet, so far were they from sufferkig 
their courage to be depressed, that they instantly ^be- 
gan to deliberate how they might, by offensive opera- 
tions, divert the enemy from Itsdy. After ordering 
the prisoners to be kept in close confinement, andtHikir 
attendants to be exposed to public sale, they decreed 
that, besides the twenty ships under the commaiidiof 
Publius Valerius Flaccus, twenty-five others shouM be 
got ready for sea. These being equipped. and lannobed, 
and joined by the five which had brought the captive 
ambassadors, set sail from Ostia for Tarentum; and 
orders were sent t6 Publius Valerius to take on board 
them the soldiers formerly commanded by Varro, aid 
who were then at Tarentum under Lucius Apustius, 
lieutenant-general; and with his fieet, which would 
then consist of fifty ships, not only to protect the coast 
of Italy, but to procure intelligence concerning the 
hostile designs of the Macedonians. If Philip's inten- 
tions were found to correspond with the letters, and 
the informations of the ambassadors, be was then to 
forward intelligence of this to the pretor^ Marom Va- 
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Jcrituiy wImv leftTing the comaiaMl of the army to his 
J^e<iteBaiit*>geDeral, Lucius Apustius, and hastening^ to 
.Tftrentmn to the fleet, was to eross oyer into Macedonia 
mih all expedition, and use bis best endeavors to de- 
•tain Philip in his own dominions. For the mainte- 
nance of the fleet, and. the support of the war with 
•Macedonia, that money was ordered to be applied 
whtoh had been sent into Sicily to Appius Claudius to 
he relnmed to king Hiero, and this was conveyed to 
Xarentum by the lieutenant-general Lucius Apustius. 
Together with it were sent, by Hiero, two hundred 
thonsand peeks of wheat, and one hundred thousand of 
harley. 

38« While the Romans were employed in this man- 
BC9r, and making such preparations, the captured ship, 
whioh had been sent with the others to Rome, made 
its escape on ^e voyage, and returned to Philip ; by 
.which means he learned that his ambassadors, with the 
letters, had fallen into the hands of the Romans. 
Wherefore, as he knew not what terms of agreement 
had been settled between them and Hannibal, nor 
>what accounts they would have brought him, he de- 
spalehed another embassy with the same instructions. 
The persons employed in this commission to Hannibal 
were Heraclitus, snrnamed Scotinus, Crito Berr»vs, 
•and Sositbeua Magnes: these e£fected the business 
with which they were charged, without meeting any 
. obirtruction, either in going or returning. But the 
summer had passed away before Philip could put him- 
self in motion, or enter on any enterprise: so impor- 
tant were the consequences attending the capture of 
that single vessel with the ambassadors, as to defer 
fthe war with which the Romans were threatened. 
With regard. to the campaign in the neighborhood of 
Capua, Fabius, after expiating the prodigies, passed 
the Vulturnus, and then both the consuls entered on 
action. Fabius took by assault Combulteria, Trebula, 
•and Saticula, (cities which had revolted to the Cartha- 
ginian,) and in them were made prisoners Hannibal's 
:garrison8> and vast numbers of Campanians, At Nola, 
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as was tbe case the year before, tbe senate being in- 
clined to the side of the Romans, and the populace to 
that of the Carthaginians, the latter held secret cabals, 
in which schemes were formed for massacring tbe no- 
bility and delivering up the city : but to prevent their 
designs taking effect, Fabios, marching his army 
across between Capua and Hannibal's camp on tbe 
Tifata, took post over Suessula in the Ctaudian camp, 
and thence detached Marcus Marcellus, proconsul, 
with the troops under his command, to secure the pos- 
session of Nola. 

39. In Sardinia the business of the campaign, which 
had been suspended ever since the pretor Quintus Mu- 
cins had been seized with a severe disorder, began to 
be prosecuted by Titus Manlius, who, drawing the 
ships of war into dock at Garate, and arming the ma- 
rines to act on land, made up, with the army which 
he received from Mncius, the number of twentv-two 
thousand foot, and twelve hundred horse. With this 
force he marched into the enemy's country, and 
pitched his camp at a small distance from that of 
Hampsicora. It happened that at this time the latter 
had gone into the country of those Sardinians called 
Pelliti, with design to procure a reinforcement to his 
army by inlistiyg their young men: his son, named 
Hiostus, commanded in the camp, and he, with the 
presumption of youth, inconsiderately hazarding aa 
engagement, was defeated and put to flight, three 
thousand of the Sardinians being slain in Uie battle, 
and about eight hundred taken. The rest of the troops, 
at first, ran straggling through tbe fields and woods ; 
but, afterwards, all directed their flight to Cornus, the 
principal city in that country, into which they heard 
that their commander had fled. This battle would 
have put an end to the war in Sardinia had not the 
Carthaginian fleet under Hasdrubal, which had been 
driven out of its course to the Balearic isles, arrived 
just in time to revive the hopes of the revolters. Mao- 
iius, on hearing of the arrival of the Carthaginian 
.fleet, marched back to Carale ; and this afforded an 
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Qpporttitiity to Hampsicora of effecting a junctioti with 
the Cartbaginiaii. Hasdnibal, when be had difena- 
barked bis troops, sent back the fleet to Carthage ; and 
then, using Hampsicora as a guide, he marched with 
fire and sword into the lands belonging to the allies of 
the Roman people, and would have proceeded even to 
Carale, had not Manlius, by throwing his army in the 
way, checked the violence of his depredations. For 
some time they lay encamped opposite to each other at 
a small distance ; then followed skirmishes and en- 
counters between small parties, in which success was 
various. At last they marched out to battle, and, 
meeting in regular array, maintained a general en- 
gagement for the space of four hours. That the vic- 
tory remained so long in suspense was owing to the 
Carthaginians, for the Sardinians had now been ac- 
customed to yield an easy conquest. At last, when 
nothing was to be seen on any side of them but the 
flight and slaughter of the Sardinians, they also gave 
way. But just as they were turning their backs; the 
Roman general, wheeling round with that wing of his 
army which had beaten the Sardinians, inclosed their 
rear, and then followed a carnage rather than a fight. 
Of the Sardinians and Carthaginians together, there 
fell twelve thousand ; about three thousand six hun- 
dred, witii twenty-seven military standanls, were 
taken. 

40. But what contributed, above all, to render this 
success brilliant and memorable, was the taking of the 

feneral, Hasdrubal, and two other Carthaginians of 
igh distinction, Hanno and Mago ; Mago being of the 
Barcine family, and nearly related to Hannibal, and 
Hanno the person who instigated the Sardinians to a 
revolt, and unquestionably the author of the present 
War. Nor was the fortune of the Sardinian com- 
manders, on this occasion, less rem(irkable ; for Hios- 
tus, son of Hampsicora, fell in the fight ; and the fa- 
ther, after having fled with a few horsemen, when, in 
addition to his other misfortunes, he heard also of his 
ton's .death, put an end to his own life in the night- 
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time, lest some interruption might prevent his desfgn t 
to the rest, the city of Cornus, as on the former occa- 
sion, afforded a refuge ; but Manlius, attacking it with 
his victorious troops, made himself master of it in a 
few days. On this, the rest of those states which had 
joined Hampsicora and the Carthaginians made their 
submission, and gave hostages. Having imposed on 
these, in proportion to the power or delinquency of 
each, contributions of com, and pay for the troops, he 
led back his army to Carale ; and there, launching 
the ships of war, and embarking the troops which be 
had brought to the island, he sailed to Rome, and in- 
formed the senate of the total reduction of Sardinia, 
delivered the money raised by the contributions to the 
questors, the corn to the ediles, and the prisoners to 
the pretor Quintus Fulvius. About the same time 
Titus Otacilius, propretor, sailing over from Lilybaenm 
to Africa with a fleet of fifty ships, ravaged the Car- 
thaginian territories. As he was returning to Sardinia,' 
on hearing that Hasdrubal had lately crossed over thi- 
ther from the Baleares, he met his fleet on its way 
from Africa; and, after a slight engagement in the 
open sea, took seven of the ships with their crewd. 
Their fears dispersed the rest not less effectually than 
A storm would have done. It happened that, at the 
same time, Bomilcar, with supplies of men and provi- 
sions, and forty elephants sent from Carthage, put into 
the harbor of Locrl. On which Appius Claudius, in- 
tending to surprise him, drew all his forces hastily t6 
Messana, under a pretext of making a circuit round 
the island, and with the favor of the tide crossing over 
to Locri ; but Bomilcar had already left the place, 
and gone to join Hanno in Bruttium, and the Locrians 
shut their gates against the Romans. Without effect- 
ing any thing by such a powerful effort, Appius re-^ 
turned to Messana. 

41. During this summer Marcellus made frequent 
excursions from Nola, where he was stationed in gar- 
rison, into the lands of the Hirpinians and Caudine 
Samnites, and with fire and sword caused such utter 
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devat tation tbroagh every part of the country, ai re- 
newed in SamDium the memory of those calamities 
Mrbich they had suffered of old. Both nations there- 
fore immediately joined in sendingr ambassadors to 
Hannibal, who addressed him in this manner: ' Han- 
nibal, we» by ourselves, wagged war against the Ro- 
man people, .as long as our own arms and our own 
strength were sufficient for our defence: when wo 
found that we could no longer trust to these, we 
united ourselves to king Pyrrhus ; by whom being de« 
sorted^ we submitted to a peace, which our circam- 
stapces made necessary, and which we continued to 
observe, through a space of almost sixty years, to the 
tiopie when you came into Italy. Your kind demeanor 
iind .singular generosity to our countrymen, whom, 
when prisoners in your hands, you restored to us, as 
well as your bravery and success, inspired us witb 
such esteem and admiration, that having you in health 
and safely to befriend us, we feared not the resent- 
ment of the Roman people, nor (if it is allowable so to 
apeak) even that of the gods. But now, indeed, while 
you are not only in safety, and possessed of victory, 
but, while you are present, and can, in a manner, hear 
the lamentations of our wives and children, and sea 
Oi^r houses in flames ; still, we say, we have experi- 
^04^, in the course of this summer, such depreda- 
tions,; that it seems as if Marcus Marcellus, not Han- 
nibal, were the conqueror at Cannae; the Romans 
boasting that you had just vigor enough for that one 
stroke, and having as it were lost your sting, are now. 
become a drone. For near one hundred years we 
maintained a war against the Roman people, without 
the assistance of any foreign leader or army, since in 
the two years that Pyrrhus was joined with us, be 
rather augmented his own forces with our strength, 
than defended us with his. I shall not make a dis- 
play of our successes, except in sending under the 
yoke two consuls and two consular armies ; though it 
is certain that other events have contributed to our 
glory^ As to the difficulties and misfortunes which we 
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Uuen underwent, we can Teconot them wifh less indlg^ 
Bation, than those which fall on ne this day. Ri^ 
Bowaed dictators, with their nastera of horse ; two 
consuls, with two consular armies at a time^ were used 
to enter our territories ; and, with every preeattti<»i of 
first exploring the country, and posting rear«guards, 
proceeded in order of battle to commit depredations 7 
at present we are in a manner the prey of one littfe 
garrison, which is scarcely sufficient to man the walls 
of Nola. They scour every quarter of our country t 
not in companies, but lik« common robbers^ with less 
precaution than they would use in rambling through 
the province of Rome. Now the cause of (his is, that 
you do not afford us protection, and that at the same 
time our youth, who, if at home, would defend us, are- 
all employed under your standards. As we are not un- 
acquainted with you or your forces ; as we know that 
you have defeated and cut off so many armies of Ro* 
mans ; surely we must judge it an easy matter for f<m 
to overpower those marauders amongst us, who strag<J 
gle about without order, and ramble wherever allured 
by the slightest hope of gain. They may be instantiy 
subdued by a handful of Numidians ; and while yon 
send supporters to us, you will by the same means 
strip the Nolsms of theirs. In fine, it is hoped that 
after having taken us under your protection, and 
deemed us worthy of alliance, you do not now indge 
us undeserrin^ your interference in our defence. - 

42. To this Hannibal answered that * the Hirpinians 
and Samnites did too many things at once ; they re^ 
presented their sufferings, petitioned for pvoteotioa, 
and at the same time complained of being undefended 
and neglected. Whereas, they ought first to make 
the representation ; then to request protection ; and, 
in the last place, if their request was not complied 
with, then, and not before, to complain of having im- 
plored aid in vain. That be would lead his army not 
i»to the territories of the Hirpinians or Samnites, lest 
he should prove an additional burden, but into tlw 
nearest places belonging to the allies of the Romas 
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peofde; liytfae plondmr of wkicli Ve would enricb Iris 
soWeni, aiid« at the tame time, by th« terror of hii 
ams, drive far away the enemy from tfaem. As to 
what concerned the war between him and Rome, if 
the fi^t at the Thrasymenas was more honorable than 
th»t at the Trebia, and the one at Gannaa than that at 
tbe Thrasymenas, he was resolved, by a still more 
eoioplete and move splendid victory, to eclipse the 
lofltre of the battle of Cannae. ' With this answer, and 
with ample presisats, he dismissed the ambassadors ; 
«id, leaving a small body of troops on the Tifata, began 
hia naopdi witi) the rest of his army, and proceeded to 
N<^a« Thiliier alao came Hanno from Brnttinin, with 
the snpplies and the elephants brought from Carthage. 
Having encamped at no great distance from the town, 
he found, on inqniry, every circnmstance widely dif- 
ferent from the representations made by the ambas* 
sadosB of his allies: for no part of Marcellus' con- 
duct was snch, as could be said to leave an unguarded 
opemnff either to fortupe or to an enemy. When 
going to a plundering expedition, his practice had 
been to procure a knowlege of the country ; to pro« 
vide strong supports and a safe retreat; and to use 
every care and caation just as if Hannibal were pre*< 
aenU ^i this time, when he perceired the Cartlmgi- 
niaft approaching, he kept his troops within the walls; 
and.Mdered the senators of Nola to walk round oft the 
ramparts, and take a view on every side of what passed 
among the enemy. From the other side, Hanno^ 
eoming up to the wall, invited Herennins Bassus and 
Heant Pettius to a conference ; and when, with the 
permission of Marcellus, they came out, he addressed 
them by an interpreter, extolled Hannibal's courage 
and success, and in the most contemptuous terms vili- 
fied- the majesty of the Roman people, as mouldering 
intO'deoay, together with their strength. * But,' said 
he, 'tsnpposing all matters were on the same footing 
as before, yet it is found by experience how burden- 
some the gOTernment of Rome is to its confederates, 
and 'how great tbe generosity of Hannibal has been, 
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eren to errery one of his prisoners, who bore the nmne 
of an Italian, an alliance of friendsbip with the Cttr<- 
thaginians was surely to be wished in preference to 
one with the Romans. If both the consols, with their 
armies, were at Nola, they wonld no more be al^leto 
cope with Hannibal than they had been at GanASSf 
much less wonld a single pretor, with a. handful of 
men, and these raw recruits, be equal to the defenoe^ 
of Nola. Whether Hannibal was to gain poesessioft 
of that town by storm, or by capitulation, was a waiter 
which concerned themselves more than him, for gai* 
it he would, as he had gained Capua and NueariiLt 
and how different the fate of Capua was from that^ 
Nuceria, the Nolans themselves, situated about mixb* 
way between the two places, could not but know. He 
refrained from mentioning the consequences which Jie«^ 
cessarily followed the taking of a city by assault ^ and 
with more pleasure took on him to engage, thati if 
they would deliver up Nola« together with MareeUna 
and the garrison, they should themselves dictate the 
terms on which they were to be received into fneBd*. 
ship and alliance with Hannibal.' 

43. To this Herennius Bassus replied^ that 'for 
many years past a friendship had subsisted betweeir 
the states of Rome and Nola, with which neither party 
had, to that day, seen reason to be dissatisfied; aod 
that "though people's attachments were to follow thtt 
changes of fortune, it was now too late for them ta 
change theirs. Men who were afterwards to 8arre«d«r 
to Hannibal ought not to have sent for a Roman garri«* 
son. Their destiny was now, and would continue to 
be to the last, connected in every particular with thttl 
of the person who came to their support.' This con- 
ference took away from Hannibal all hope of gaininfp 
Nola by treachery; he therefore invested the city 
quite round, intending to attack the walls in all parta 
at once. When Marcellus saw him approach the 
works, having formed his troops within the gale^ hft 
sallied forth with great impetuosity. At the first push 
several were beaten down and slain ; then othemrtifin 
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nini^n^ to those who were engag;ed, and their power 
haoig brought to an equality, the battle beoame furi- 
ous, aad would hare been memorable among the few 
whioli are most celebrated, bad not riolent rain, at* 
tended by a desperate storm, separated the combatants. 
After this small trial of strength, which served only to 
irvitBte their passions, they retired for that day, the 
Romans into the city, the Carthaginians into their 
camp^ However, on the first irruption, some of the 
Carthaginians, not above thirty, fell nnder the shock, 
Mfed not one of the Romans. The rain continued with* 
out intermission through the whole night, and lasted 
until the third hour of the following day. Wherefore, 
notwithstanding that both parties eagerly longed for 
battle, yet they remained during that day within their 
works. On the third day, Hannibal sent a part of his 
foKes to ravage the lands of the Nolans ; which, when 
Maro^lus observed, he instantly drew out his forces 
and offered battle ; nor did Hannibal decline the chal- 
lenge. The distance between the city and the camp 
waa about a mile: in this space, which was level, as is 
all the ground about Nola, the armies met. The shout 
raised, on both sides, called back the nearest of those 
cohorts which had gone into the country for plunder, 
to the battle, which had begun when they arrived. 
The Nolans joined themselves to the Roman forces ; 
aad Marcellus, after commending their zeal, ordered 
them to take post in reserve, and to carry off the 
wounded from the line ; but by no means to engage 
io the fight, unless they received a signal from him. 

44# The battle was long doubtful, every one exert- 
ing himself to the utmost, the ofiicers in encouraging 
the men, and the men in fighting. Marcellus urged 
his soidiers to press briskly on those whom they had 
defeated but three days before ; who had been put to 
fiigfat from CnmsB not many days since, and who, in 
the last year, had been repulsed from Nola by himself, 
then likewise in command, though with other troops. 
* Alt the enemy's forces,' he told them, ' were not in 
the field ; some of them were rambling through the 
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country in searchof prey; and tliose who were in the 
fight were debilitated by Campanian luxury, having 
exhausted their vigor in the practice of every kind of 
intemperance and debauchery, through the whole coarse 
pf the winter. Their former strength was gone : they 
were no longer possessed of that firmness, either of 
body or mind, which had enabled them to surmount 
Ih^ Pyrenean and the Alpine heights. Those they had 
now to engage with might be called the shadows of 
^hose armies ; men scarcely able to support their limbs 
and armor, Capua to Hannibal had not proved a Can^^ 
pm, There, warlike courage ; there, military discipline ; 
$here, the glory of the past, and the hope of future 
times, were all extinguished/ While Marcellus raised 
the courage of his men by such contemptuous repre* 
sentations of the enemy, Hannibal upbraided his in 
terms of reproach far more bitter. ' He knew these,' 
he said, ' to be the same arms and standards which he 
had seen and used at the Trebia, at.the Thrasymenus, 
and at CannsB ; but as to the men, he had certainly led 
one army into winter quarters to Capua, and brought 
out thence another of a different kind. Do you, wliom 
two consular armies united have never withstood, find 
it difficult, with all your efforts, to stand against a tto- 
man lieutenant-general, against the exertions of one. 
legion, and a band of auxiliaries? Does Marcellus, 
with his raw recruits and Nolan auxiliaries, attack us 
a second time with impunity ? Where is that soldier of 
nine who dragged the consul Cains Flaminius from his 
horse, and took off his head ? Where is he who slew 
Lucius Paulus at Cannae? Has the sword lost its edge? 
Are your right hands benumbed ? or what other prodigy 
is this? You, who used to conquer when the advan- 
tage in number was against you, now, when that ad- 
vantage is in your faVor, scarcely maintain your ground. 
With great bravery in your tongues, you were used to 
declare that you would take Rome if any one would 
lead you to it ; the present is a much less, difficult 
business. I wish to have a trial of your strength and 
courage here. -Take Nola, a town standing in a plain; 
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«nd not fenced by eitlber sea or rWer; and tbea* when 
you are laden with tbe plander and spoili of that opu- 
lent city, I will either lead or follow you whithersoerer 
you choose.' 

45. Neither soothing nor reproaches wrought any 
effect towards confirming their courage. They lost 
ground in every quarter, while the Romans assumed 
fresh spirits, not only from the exhortations of their 
commander, but from the animating shouts raised by 
the Nolans, in testimony of their good wishes. The 
Carthaginians at length gave up the contest, and were 
driven into their camp ; and even this the Roman sol- 
diers were eager to attack ; but Marcellus drew them 
back into Nola, where they were received with great 
joy and congratulations, even by the populace, who till 
then had been more inclined to the Carthaginians. On 
that day were slain more than five thousand of the ene- 
my ; taken, six hundred, with nineteen military stan- 
dards, and two elephants ; four of the latter were killed 
in th« battle. Of the Romans there fell not quite one 
thousand. Both, as if by tacit convention, spent the 
next day in burying their dead, and Marcellus, in pur- 
suance of a vow to Vulcan, burned the spoils. On tbe 
third day after, one thdusand two hundred and serenty- 
two horsemen, partly Numidians, and partly Spaniards, 
through some resentment I suppose, or hopes of better 
treatment, deserted to Marcellus; and these, during 
the remainder of the war served the Romans, on many 
occasions, with much bravery and fidelity. After the 
conclusion of it, ample portions of land were assigned 
to them in acknowlegement of their Talor; to the Spa- 
niards, in Spain, and to the Numidians, in AfHca. Han- 
nibal sending back Hanno from Nola to Bmttium, with 
the forces which he had brought thence, went himself 
into winter quarters in Apulia, and cantoned bis troops 
in the neighborhood of Arpi. When Quintus Fabius 
heard that the foe was gone into Apulia, he collected 
stores of com from Nola, and Neapolis, in the camp 
above Suessula, the fortifications of which he strength- 
ened ; and, leaving there a garrison sufficient for tha 
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security of the post during tbe winter, reuoved nearar 
to Capua, laying waste the country of Campania, with 
fire and sword, to such a degree that tbe people were 
compelled, though with no great confidence in their 
own strength, to go out of their gates and ibrtify a 
camp near the city in the open plain« Their force 
amounted to six thousand men. The infantry faeiag 
very indifi^rent soldiers, their principal reliance was on 
the cavalry : these therefore they employed in aimoy- 
ing the enemy. 

46. Among a great number of Campanian horsemen, 
of high reputation, was Cerrinus Jubellius, sumamed 
Taorea. He was a native there, and celebrated for bis 
abilities as a horseman far beyond all the others of that 
country ; insomuch, that while he acted in the serrioe 
of Rome, there was but one Roman, Claudius Asellus, 
who had an equal reputation in that line : for this man 
Taurea long searched as he rode before the squadrons 
of the enemy. At last, demanding attention; he in- 
quired where was Claudius Asellus, and why, since he 
bad been accustomed to assert himself to be bis eqmd, 
did he not decide the point with the sword ; and either 
by suffering a defeat give glorious spoils, or by victory 
acquire them ? When this was reported in the camp to 
Asellus, he only waited to ask the consul's leave to en- 
gage, though out of rule, with the challenger. Having 
obtained permission, he instantly armed himself, and 
riding out beyond the advanced guards, called on Tau- 
rea by name, and dared him to the field. The Romans 
bad now come in crowds to behold the fight ; and tbe 
Campanians, to gain a view of it, had filled not only 
the rampart of the camp, but likewise the walls of the 
city. After a prelude of furious expressions, to give 
the business an air of the greater consequence, they 
spurred on their horses, with their spears prepared for 
action. Having free space wherein they parried each 
other^s assaults, the fight lasted for some time without 
a wound on either side. At length the Campanian said 
to the Roman, ' This will be but a trial of skill between 
our horses^ not between their riders, unless we descend 
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iafo yos hollow way. There, as there will be no room 
I6r wheehng to one aide or another, we may meet hand 
to hand/ Scarcely were the words uttered when 
Qandius leaped his horse down into the road, on which 
Tttorea^ more daring in words than in action, said, 
^ Never he an ass in a dyke,' which expression became 
•Itorwards proverbial among rustics. Claudius, riding 
up Again into the plain, traversed the ground to a con- 
fiderable distance from the road, without meeting any 
antagonist ; and then exclaiming against the cowardice 
of his foe, returned victorious to the camp, amidst 
general rejoicing and congratulations. To this en- 
counter some histories add a wonderful circumstance, 
(how. lar worthy of belief, the reader may judge for 
hiiimelf,) that Claudius, pursuing Taurea, as he fled 
baek to the city, rode in at one of the enemy's gates 
winch stood open, and escaped unhurt through ano- 
ther while the soldiers stood motionless through asto- 
nishment* 

47. From this time the troops remained without em- 
filoyment, and the consul even drew back his camp to B 
distance, that the Campanians might till their grounds; 
nor did he ofler any injury to the lands, until the blades 
in the com fields were sufficiently grown to serve as 
forage. He then conveyed the corn in this state into 
the Glaudian camp over Suessula, where he erected 
huts against the winter. He gave order to Marcus 
Claudius, proconsul, that, retaining at Nola a garrison 
aaficient for the defence of the place, he should send 
the rest of bis force to Rome, lest they should be a 
burden to the allies, and an expense to the state. In 
another quarter, Tiberius Gracchus having led his le- 
gions from Cumas to Luceria, in Apulia, detached 
thence the pretor, Marcus Valerius, to Brundusium, 
with the troops which he had commanded at Luceria, 
ordering him to guard the coast of the Salentine terri- 
tory, and carefully pursue all such measures as should 
be found requisite with respect to Philip and the Mace- 
donian war. Towards the close of that summer, in which 
h^pened those events which we have related^ letters 
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arrived from the Scipios, Pnblias and Cfteias, settlBg 
forth the great importance and snccesaf ul issue of tbeir 
operations in Spain; bat that they were in want of 
ererj thing, pay, clothing, and com, for the army and 
the crews of the ships* With regard to the pay they 
observed that, if the treasury were low, they wonld 
themselves devise some method of procuring it from 
the Spaniards ; but that the other articles must, at all 
events, be sent from Rome, otherwise, neither the army 
nor the province could be preserved. When the lettets 
were read, both the truth of the facts represented, and 
the reasonableness of the demands, were universally ac- 
knowleged ; but they were struck by the following con^ 
slderatioDS : ' What numerous forces on land and aea 
they were obliged to maintain ; and, what a large addi- 
tional fleet must soon be provided, in case of a war 
with Macedonia breaking out. That Sicily and Sardi* 
nia, which before had yielded a revenue, now scarcely 
maintained tlie troops employed in their own defence. 
That the public expenses were supplied by a taxf but 
as the number of those who contributed to this tax had 
been diminished by the great slaughter of the troops 
at the Thrasymenus, and at Cannae ; so the surviving 
few. If loaded with multiplied impositions, must periah 
likewise, only by a difierent malady. It was therefore 
concluded that, if the state did not find support in 
credit, it could find none in money ; and it was judgfed 
proper that the pretor Fulvius should go out to the 
assembly of the commons, and lay before the people 
the necessitous situation of the country; exhorting 
them, that such as bad increased their estates by fam- 
ing the public revenues should now assist that govern- 
ment to which they owed their prosperity with indul- 
gence in respect of time ; and that they should engage 
to furnish by contract the supplies necessary for the 
array in Spain, on condition, when money should come 
into the treasury, of being the first paid.' These mat:* 
ters the pretor explained in the assembly, and gave 
public notice of the day on which he would contract 
for the supplying of clothing and corn for the army in 
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Spain, and such other things as were necessary for 
the men on board the fleet. 

48. When the time came, three companies consist- 
ing of nineteen men, attended in order to engage in 
the contract. Their demands were twofold: first, that 
they should be exempted from military service as long 
as they might be concerned in this business of the 
state ; the other, that when they had sent goods on 
ship-board, any damage afterwards sustained, either 
through the means of storms, or of the enemy, should 
be at the public loss. Both being complied with, they 
concluded the contract, and with the money of private 
persons: such were the habits of thinking, such the 
love of their country, which with uniform influence 
pervaded all ranks of men. As all engagements were 
entered into with great spirit, so were they fulfilled 
with the most faithful punctuality, and exactly in the 
same manner, as if the supplies were drawn, as for- 
merly, out of an opulent treasury.. At this time the 
town of Illlturgi, having revolted to the Romans, was 
besieged by Hasdrubal, Mago, and Hamilcar son of 
Bomilcar. Between these three camps the Scipios, 
after a difficult struggle and a great slaughter of their 
opponents, forced their way into the place, introducing 
a quantity of corn, of which there had been a scarcity. 
Then, after exhorting the townsmen to defend their walls 
with the same courage with which they had seen the Ro- 
man troops fight in their behalf, they marched to attack 
the largest of the camps, where Hasdrubal had the com-* 
Bland. Thither also came up the two other Cartha- 
ginian generals, with their two armies, who perceived 
that on the issue of that attack the fate of all de- 
pended: the troops in camp therefore sallied out to 
the fight. There were in the engagement, of the enemy, 
sixty thousand ; of the Romans about sixteen thou- 
sand ; yet so far was the victory from being doubtful, 
that the Romans slew a greater number of the Cartha- 
ginians than they themselves had in the field ; took 
above three thousand prisoners ; somewhat less than 
one thousand horses ; fifty-nine military standards ; 
LIV. VOL. IV. L 
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killed five eUpbants in the battle ; and took possessica 
of tbe three camps on one and the same day. When 
the sieg^ of lUiturg^ was thus raised, the Cartbaginian 
armies marched to lay siege to Intibili ; recruiting 
tbeir forces out of that province, which was, above all 
others, fond of war, provided either plunder or hire 
was in view, and which at the time abounded witii 
young men. A second general engagement took place, 
attended with the same event on both sides : upwards 
of thirteen thousand of the enemy were killed, and 
more than two thousand taken, with forty- two stan^ 
dards and nine elephants. On this almost every state 
in Spain joined tbe party of the Romans ; and during 
this campaign the events of the war there were much 
more important than those in Italy. 
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Chap. 1. On bis return from Campania into Bruttiam, 
Han no, assisted by tbe Bruttians, who served him also 
as guides, endeavored to gain possession of the Greek 
cities ; which were the more inclined to adhere to their 
alliance with Rome for the very reason that they saw 
tbe Bruttians, whom they both hated and feared, taking 
part with the Carthaginians. The first attempt was 
made on Rhegium, and several days were spent there 
to no purpose. Meanwhile, the Locriana hastily con^ 
veyed from tbe country into the city, corn, timber, and 
other necessaries for which they might have occasion ; 
wishing, at the same time, to leave nothing which tbe 
enemy could seize ; while the multitude which poured 
out of tbe gates became every day more and niore nume- 
rous. At Uat, those only were left in tbe place who were 
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obliged to repair the works, and to carry weapons to 
the posts of defence. Against this mixed multitude, 
consisting of persons of all ages and ranks, and strag- 
gUng through the fields, mostly unarmed, Hamilcar 
the Carthaginian sent out bis cavalry ; who, having re- 
ceived orders not to hurt any of -them, only threw their 
squadrons in the way to cut off their retreat to the city, 
towards which they directed their scattered flight. The 
general himself, having taken his station on an emi- 
nence, which commanded a view both of that and the 
adjacent country, ordered a cohort of Bruttians to ap- 
proach the walls, and invite the leaders of the Locrians 
to a conference, and, with assurances of Hannibars 
frieadship, to persuade them to a surrender. At the 
beginning of the conference the Bruttians had no cre- 
dit given to any of their representations ; afterwards, 
when the Carthaginians appeared on the hills, and the 
few citizens who had effected an escape had informed 
the townsmen that the rest of the multitude were in 
the enemy's power, then, overcome by fear, they an- 
swered that they would consult the people. Accord- 
ingly they instantly summoned an assembly, in which 
appeared all of the roost unsettled who wished for a 
change of measures and of allies, with those whose 
relations had been intercepted by the enemy, and who 
had their judgments influenced by those pledges, as if 
so many hostages had been given for their conduct; 
while a few rather approving in silence, than venturing 
openly to maintain the cause which they would have 
espoused, it was concluded, with every appearance of 
perfect unanimity, to surrender to the Carthaginians. 
I^ocius Atilius, the commander of the garrison, and 
the Roman soldiers who were with him, were privately 
conveyed to the harbor, and put on board ships, to be 
tarried off to Rhegium, and then* the townsmen re- 
ceived Hasdrnbal and his Carthaginians into the city, 
on the condition of an alliance being immediately en- 
tered into on terms of equality. When they had sur- 
rendered they were very near losing the benefit of this 
stipulation ; for the Carthaginian general accused them 
of having covertly sent away the Roman commander^ 
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while they alleged that he had escaped without thdf 
privity. A hody of cavalry was now sen-t in pursuit* 
in case, hy any accident, the current might detain him 
in the strait, or drive the ships to land : these did not 
overtake him ; hut they saw other ships crossing from 
Messana to Rhegium,. which carried Roman soldiers, 
sent by the pretor Claudius, as a garrison for the seci^- 
rity of that city : in consequence of this the enemy 
withdrew immediately from Rhegium. In pursuance 
of orders from Hannibal, a treaty of peace was ccm- 
cluded with the Locrians, on these terms, that ■* they 
should live in freedom under their own laws; that the 
city should be open always to the Carthaginians, but 
that the harbor should remain in their possession, as at 
first ; and that, as the fundamental principle of tiie 
treaty, the Carthaginians should, on all occasionfr, 
assist the Locrians, and the Locrians the Carthagt* 
nians.' 

2. The Carthaginians, after this, marched back froor 
the strait, while the Bruttians expressed great dissa^ 
tisfaction at their having left Rhegium and Locri'4n 
safety, for they had destined to themselves the plunder 
of those places. Wherefore, having formed into bo- 
dies, and armed fifteen thousand of their own yt>ua|^ 
men, they set out to lay siege to Croto, another Gre- 
cian city and a sea-port; thinking that it would prove a 
very great accession to their power if they should gani 
possession of a harbor on the coast, and of a strongly 
fortified town. They were embarrassed by the con«i^ 
derations that they could not well venture to proG6Ml 
without calling in the Carthaginians to their assist- 
ance, lest they should appear to conduct themselves, 
in any case, inconsistently with the character of confe* 
derates ; and that, on the contrary, should the Cartha- 
ginian general again act rather as an umpire of peao# 
than an auxiliary in war, the attack on the independ- 
ence of Croto, like the former one on Locri, would be 
productive to them of no advantage. For these rea- 
sons it was judged most advisable to send ambassadors 
to Hannibal, to procure from him beforehand an en** 
gagement, that Croto, when reduced, should be the 
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property of the Bruttians. Hannibal, remarking that 
persons on the spot were the fittest to determine in 
rach a case, referred them to Hanno, from whom they 
coald obtain no decisive answer: for these commanders 
did not wish that a city so celebrated and so opnlent 
shoQld be plundered ; and, at the same time, they en* 
tertained hopes that, as the Brnttians were to be the 
assailants, the Carthaginians not appearing either to 
countenance or aid the attack, the inhabitants might 
the more readily come over to their side. But the 
Crotouians were not united in their designs or in their 
washes. The same distemper, as it were, had seized 
every one of the states of Italy ; the nobility and com- 
mons embracing opposite parties, the former favoring 
the Romans, the latter violently endeavoring to bring 
abont a union with the Carthaginians. A deserter in* 
formed the Bruttians that a dissension of this sort pre- 
vailed in Croto ; that one Aristomachus headed the 
party of the commons, and pressed them to surrender 
to the Carthaginians ; that the city being very exten- 
sive, and the works stretching to a great extent on all 
sides, the watches were divided separately between the 
senators and commons ; and that, in every quarter 
where the latter had the guard, the assailants would 
find a ready entrance. Under the direction and guid- 
ance of this deserter the Bruttians encircled the town ; 
and being received into it by the plebeians, carried, at 
the first assault, every post except the citadel : of this 
the nobles held the possession, having beforehand se- 
cured a refuge there, in case of such an event as now 
happened. Aristomachus also fled thither, pretending 
that he had advised surrendering the city to the Car- 
thaginians, not to the Bruttians. 

3. Before the coming of Pyrrhus into Italy the wall 
encompassing Croto was twelve miles in circumfe- 
rence ; since the devastation caused by the war which 
then took place, scarcely one half of the inclosed space 
was inhabited ; the river which formerly flowed through 
the middle of the town now ran on the outside of the 
part occupied by buildings, and the citadel was at a 
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great distance from these. Six miles A'om the citf 
stood the famous temple of Juno Lacinia, more unirer- 
sally celebrated than the city itself, and held in high 
veneration by all the surrounding nations. Here a 
consecrated grove, encompassed on the extremities by 
close-ranged trees and tall firs, comprehended in the 
middle a tract of rich pasture ground, in which cattle 
of every kind sacred to the goddess fed, without any 
keeper ; the herds of each particular kind going out 
separately, and returning at night to their stalls, with- 
out receiving injnry either from wild beasts or men. 
The profits therefore accruing from these cattle were 
great ; out of which a pillar of solid gold was erected 
and consecrated, so that the fane became as remark- 
able for riches as for sanctity. Several miracles are 
also attributed to it, as they generally are to such re- 
markable places : it is said that there is an altar in the 
porch of the temple, the ashes on which are never 
moved by any wind. The citadel of Croto, hanging 
over the sea on one side, and on the other facing the 
country, had originally no other defence than its natu- 
ral situation ; afterwards a wall was added, inclosing a 
place through which Dionysius, tyrant of Sicily, effect- 
ing a passage over some rocks at the back part, had 
taken it by surprise. The fort thus situate, and deemed 
sufficiently secure, was held by the nobles, while the 
plebeians of Croto, in conjunction with the Bruttians, 
carried on the siege against them. AAer a consider- 
able time, perceiving that the place was too strong to 
be reduced by their own force, they yielded to neces- 
sity, and implored the assistance of Hanno. Hanno 
endeavored to prevail on the Crotonians to surrender, 
allowing a colony of Bruttians to be settled among 
them ; so that their city, wasted and depopulated by 
wars, might recover its former populous state ; but not 
one of the whole number, excepting Aristomachus^ 
would listen to the proposal : they declared warmly, 
that * they would rather die than, by admitting Brut- 
tians into their society, be obliged to adopt foreign 
rites, manners, laws, and, in time, even a foreign lanr 
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guage.' Aristomachns, unable by persuasions to bring 
about a surrender, and finding no opportunity of be- 
traying the citadel, as he had betrayed the town, left 
the place and went over to Hanno. Soon after this^ 
ambassadors from Locri going, with Hanno's permis* 
sioD, into the citadel, used many arguments to prevail 
on them to suffer themselves to be removed to Locrt, 
and not to resolve on hazarding the last extremities. 
This design they had already got leave to execute from 
Hannibal himself, having sent deputies to treat with 
bim in person. Accordiugly Croto was evacuated* and 
the inhabitants, being conducted to the sea, went on 
board ships. The whole body of the people removed 
to Locri. In Apulia even the winter did not produce 
a suspension of hostilities between the Romans and 
Hannibal. The consul Sempronius had his winter 
quarters at Luceria ; Hannibal his near Arpi. Several 
slight engagements passed between their troops, in 
consequence of opportunities offering, or of one or the 
other party gaining an occasional advantage ; and by 
these the Roman soldiery were improved, and rendered 
daily more cautious and guarded against the enemy's 
stratagems. 

4. In Sicily the whole course of affairs took a turn 
unfavorable to the Romans in eoribequence of the death 
of Hiero, and of the kingdom devolving to his grand* 
son Hieronymus, a hoy, in whom there was originally 
no room to expect moderation of conduct, much less 
on his being invested with absolute power. His guar- 
dians and friends were happy in finding him of such a 
disposition, as they could hurry at once into every 
kind of vice. It is said that Hiero, foreseeing that this 
would be the case, had, in the last stage of his life, 
formed an intention of leaving Syracuse free, lest the 
sovereignty which had been acquired and established by 
honorable means should, under the tyrannical admi- 
nistration of a boy, be destroyed through folly and ex- 
travagance. This design his daughters opposed strenu* 
oosly, because they expected that while Hieronymus 
Bnjoyed the title of king the whole administration of 
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affairs wonld rest in tbeni and tbeir husbands, Andra- 
nodorus and Zoippus, for these were left the principal 
among his guardifans. It was no easy matter for a 
man, now in his ninetieth year, and beset night and 
day by the insinuating wiles of women, to keep his 
judgment at liberty, and to regulate his domestic con- 
cerns by the standard of public utility. He therefore 
only took the precaution of setting fifteen guardians 
over his grandson ; and these he intreated in his 
dying moments to maintain inviolate the alliance with 
the Roman people, which he had religiously observed 
through a course of fifty years ; to direct their endea« 
vors principally to the making the boy tread in his 
steps, and pursue the maxims inculcated in his edu- 
cation. After giving these charges, he expired, and the 
governors quitted him. The will was then produced, 
and the prince, now about fifteen years old, was 
brought before the people in assembly, on which a few 
who had been placed in different parts of the crowd 
for the purpose of raising acclamations, signified their 
approbation of the will ; while the rest affected as if 
they had lost their parent, dreaded all things in a state 
thus bereft of its protector. The king's funeral was 
next performed, and more through the love and affec- 
tion of his subjects than any care of his relations, was 
numerously attended. In a little time after, Andra- 
nodorus displaced the other guardians, asserting that 
Hieronymus had attained to the years of manhood, 
and was capable of holding the government ; and fay 
thus resigning the guardianship which he held in com- 
mon with many, he collected in himself singly the 
power of them all. 

5. Scarcely would even a good and moderate prince, 
succeeding one so highly beloved as Hiero, have found 
it easy to acquire the affections of the Syracusans^ 
But Hieronymus, as if he meant by his own faults to 
excite grief for the loss of his grandfather, demon- 
strated immediately on his first appearance how great an 
alteration bad taken place in every particular: for the 
people, who had for so many years seen* Hiero and his 
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son GiloD DO way differiog from the rest of the citizens, 
either in the fashion of their dress or any other mark 
of distinction, now beheld purple and a diadem ; armed 
guards, and the kinj^ sometimes issuing from his pa- 
lace, as the tyrant Dionysius used to do, in a chariot 
drawn by four white horses. This assuming pride in 
equipage and show naturally exposed him to univer- 
aai contempt ; besides which he showed a disdainful 
carriage when addressed, and rudeness in answering ; 
generally refused access not only to strangers, but 
eren to his guardians, and debased himself by lusts of 
uncommon kinds and inhuman cruelty. Such great 
terror therefore possessed all men, that of his house- 
hold, some had recourse to flight, others to a voluntary 
death, to avoid the sufferings which they apprehendeil. 
Two of the former, Andranodorus and Zoippus, the 
sons-in-law of Hiero, and a man named Thraso, were 
the only persons permitted to enter his house with any 
degree of familiarity ; and though not much listened 
to on other subjects, yet when they argued, Andra- 
nodorus and Zoippus for taking part with tHi Cartha- 
ginians, and Thraso for maintaining the alliance with 
the Romans, they sometimes, by the warmth and earn- 
estness of their disputes, attracted the young man's at- 
tention. While matters were in this situation, a ser- 
vant who was of the same age with Hieronymus, and 
had from childhood enjoyed the privileges of perfect 
familiarity with him, brought information of a plot 
formed against his life. The informer could name only 
one of the conspirators, Theodotus, by whom himself 
had been sounded on the subject. This man being in- 
stantly seized and delivered to Andranodorus to be 
put to the torture, without hesitation confessed himself 
guilty, but still concealed his accomplices. At last, 
being racked beyond what human patience could en- 
dure, he pretended to be overcome by his sufferings ; 
but instead of making discovery of the plotters, he 
pointed his informations against persons who had no 
concern in the business, telling a feigned story, that 
Thraso was the author of the conspiracy, and that the 
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Others would nerer hare entered on any attempt of 
such importance bad they not been induced to it by 
their trust in so powerful a leader ; naming at the 
same time those who, while be framed his accoant in 
the intervals between his agonies and groans, occurred 
to him as the moet worthless among Hieronymvs' in*- 
timates. The mention of Thraso, b«yond every other 
circumstance, made the tyrant think the information 
deserving of belief. He was therefore instantly con^ 
signed to punishment, and the rest who had been 
named, equally guiltless of the crime, underwent Uie 
like fate. Not one of the conspirators, though their 
associate in the plot was kept for a long time under 
the torture, either concealed himself or fled : so great 
was their confidence in the fortitude and fidelity of 
Tbeodotus ; and which indeed were folly approved in 
him. 

6. The only bond which preserved the connexion 
with Rome being now dissolved by the removal of 
Thraso, immediately there appeared a manifest inten- 
tion of siting with the opposite party. Ambassadon 
were despatched to Hannibal, who sent back a young 
man of noble birth, called Hannibal, and with him 
Hippocrates and Epicydes, who were born af Car- 
thage, but derived their extraction originally from Sy- 
racuse, whence their grandfather had been banished l 
by the mother's side they were Carthaginians. By 
their means a treaty was formed between Hannibal 
and the tyrant of Syracuse ; and, with the appr^lMt* 
tion of the Carthaginian, they remained with the latter* 
The pretor, Appius Claudius, whose province Sioily 
was, on being acquainted with these transactions, sent 
immediately ambassadors to Hieronymns, who telling 
him that they were come to renew the allianee Which 
had subsisted with his grandfather, were heard and 
dismissed with derision ; Hieronyravs asking them 
with a sneer, ' What had been the event of the battle 
of Cannae? For Hannibal's ambassadors told things 
scarcely credible. He wished,' he said, * to know the 
truth, that he might thereby determine wfai<A side 
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offered the fairest proepect t» bii choice/ The Ro- 
maae told him, Aat when he began to liateD to en* 
baasies with seriousDess, they woold return to Syra- 
cuae ; and, after admoniahiag rather than reqaestisg 
him sot to violate faith rashly, they departed. Hiero- 
Bvmus despatched commissioners to Carthage to con- 
clnde an alliance conformable to the treaty with Han* 
nibal ; and it was foally agreed that when they should 
have expelled the Romans from Sicily, which he said 
would speedily be effected if they sent ships and an 
army, the river Himera, which nearly divides the 
island into two parts, should be the boundary between 
the dominions of Syracuse and those of Carthage. 
Afterwards, puffed np by the flatteries of people who 
desired him to remember, not only Hiero, but also 
his grandfather by his mother's side, king Pyrrhus, he 
sent another embassy, representing that he thought it 
reasonable that Sicily should be intirely ceded to him, 
and that the dominion of Italy should be acquired for 
the people of Carthage, as an empire of their own. 
This fickleness and unsteadiness of mind they, consi- 
dering him as a hot-brained youth, did not wouder at ; 
nor did they enter into any dispute on it, content with 
detaching him from the party of the Romans. 

7. But on his side every circumstance concurred to 
precipitate his ruin ; for after sending before him Hip- 
pocrates and Epicydes with two thousand soldiers to 
endeavor to get possession of those cities which were 
held by Roman garrisons, he himself, with all the rest 
of bis forces, amounting to fifteen thousand horse and 
foot, marched to Leontini. Here the conspirators, 
every one of whom happened to be in the army, posted 
themselves in an uninhabited house, standing in a nar- 
row lane, through which Hieronymus used to pass to 
the forum. While the rest stood here armed and 
prepared for action, waiting for his coming up, one of 
their number, whose name was Dinomenes, and being 
one of the body-guards, had it in charge, that as soon 
as the king drew near the door, he should, on some 
pretence, in the narrow pass, stop the • crowd behind 
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from advancing. All was executed as had been con* 
certed. Dinomenes, by stretching out his foot, as if 
to loosen a knot which was too tight, arrested the peo- 
ple, and occasioned snch an opening, that the king 
being attacked as he was passing by without his armed 
followers, was pierced with several wounds before as* 
sistance could be given him. Some, on hearing the 
shout and tumult, discharged their weapons at Dino- 
menes, who now openly opposed their passing ; not- 
withstanding which he escaped with only two wounds: 
However, seeing the king stretched on the ground, 
they betook themselves to flight. Of the conspirators, 
some repaired to the forum to the populace, who were 
overjoyed at the recovery of liberty ; others proceeded 
to Syracuse, to take the requisite precautions against 
the purposes of Andranodorus and other partisans of 
the king. Affairs being in this unsettled state, Appius 
Claudius, when he observed the storm gathering in his 
neighborhood, informed the senate by letter, that all 
Sicily favored the people of Carthage and Hannibal. 
On his part, in order to counteract the designs of the 
Syracusans, he drew all his troops to the frontiers be- 
tween that kingdom and his own province. Towards , 
the close of this year Quintus Fabius, by direction of' 
the senate, fortified Puteoli, which during the war 
began to be much frequented as a place of trade, and 
placed a garrison in it. Going thence to Rome to hold 
the elections, he issued a proclamation for the as«> 
sembly on the first day on which it could properly 
meet ; and passing by the city without stopping, went 
down to the field of Mars. On this day the lot of 
giving the first vote fell to a younger century of the 
Anion tribe, and this having nominated Titus Ota- 
cilius and Marcus iEmilius Regillus consuls, Quintus 
Fabius commanded silence, and spoke to this effect : 

8. ' If either we had peace in Italy, or had to deal 
with such an enemy as would allow of any remissness 
on our side, I should deem that man deficient in pro- 
per respect to your independent rights, who attempted 
to throw any obstacle in the Way of those inclinations 
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wbich yon bring with you into the field of election , 
with the purpose of conferring the high offices of the 
state on persons of your own choice. But when you 
consider that the present war is of such a nature, and 
the conduct of our present enemy such that none of 
our cominanders has ever committed an error which 
has not been followed by most disastrous consequences, 
it behoves yon to come hither to give your suffrages 
with the same careful circumspection with which you 
go out in arms to the field of battle ; and every one 
ought thus to say to himself : ^ I am to nominate a con- 
sul qualified to vie with Hannibal in the art of war/ 
In the present year, at Captfa, on the challenge of Ju- 
bellius Taurea, the completest horseman among the 
Campanians, we sent against him Claudius Asellus, 
the completest horseman among the Romans. Against 
a Gaul, who at a former time pronounced a challenge 
on the bridge of the Anio, our ancestors sent Titus 
Manlins, a man abundantly furnished both with strength 
and courage. I cannot deny that there was the same 
reason for placing every degree of confidence, a few 
years after, in Marcus Valerius, when he took arms 
fdr the combat against a Gaul who gave a similar defi- 
ance. Now as, in selecting foot soldiers and horse- 
men, we endeavor to find such as are superior, or, if 
that cannot be effected, equal in strength to their anta- 
gonists, let us in like manner look out for a commander 
eqnal to the general of the enemy. When we shall 
have chosen the man of the most consummate abilities 
in the nation, yet still, being elected at the moment, 
and appointed but for one year, he will be matched 
against another invested with a command of long and 
uninterrupted continuance, not confined by any narrow 
limitations either of time or of authority, or which 
might hinder him to conduct and execute every mea- 
sure according to the exigences of the war ; whereas 
with us, before we have well completed our prepara- 
tory operations, and when we are just entering on bu- 
siness, our year expires. I need say no more concern 
ing the qualifications of the persons whom you oogh 
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to elect consuls ; I sliall therefore only add a few ob-^ 
servations respecting those whom the prerogative cen* 
tory has made the objects of its favor. Marcus w£nii« 
lius Regillns is flan^en of Quirinus, consequently we 
could neither send him abroad from his sacred employ- 
ment, nor keep him at home, without neglecting, in 
one case the business of the war, or in the other, that 
of religion. Otacilius is married to a danghter of my 
sister, and has children by her. Nevertheless, I am toe 
sensible of the obligations which I and my ancestors 
owe to your kindness, not to prefer the interest of the 
public to that of any private connexions. In a calm 
sea any mariner, even a passenger, can steer the ves- 
sel ; but when a furious storm arises, putting ^he sea 
into violent agitation, and the ship is hurried away by 
the tempest, then a pilot of skill and resolution becomes 
necessary. We sail not in a calm, but have already 
been very near foundering in several storms ; you must 
therefore be careful to use the utmost prudence and 
caution with respect to the person wliom you place at 
the helm. Titus Otacilius, we have had a trial of you 
in a less important business: you gave us no proof 
that we ought to confide in you for the management of 
affairs of greater moment. We fitted out this year a 
fleet, of which you had the command, for three pur- 
poses; to ravage the coast of Africa, to secure our 
own coasts of Italy, and, principally, to prevent rein- 
forcements with money and provisions being transmitted 
from Carthage to Hannibal. If he has performed for 
the public, I do not say all, but any one of these ser- 
vices, create Titus Otacilius consul: but if, on the 
contrary, while you held the command of tbe fleet, 
every thing came to Hannibal safe and untouched, as 
if he had no enemy on the sea ; if the coast of Italy 
has been more infested this year than that of Africa ; 
what reason can you ofier why people should pitch onr 
you in particular to oppose such a commander as Han- 
nibal ? if you were consul, we should judge it requi- 
site to have a dictator nominated according to the 
practice of our foreiiftthers : nor could you take offiBnce 
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at its being thought that there W8«, in the Roman na- 
tion, some one superior to yon in the art of war. It 
concerns no man's interest more than your own, Titus 
Otacilius, that there be not laid on your shoulders a 
burden under which you would sink. I earnestly re* 
commend then, Romans, that, guided by the aame sen- 
timents which would influence you, if, while you stood 
armed for battle, you were suddenly called on to choose 
two commanders, under whose conduct and au^ices 
you were to fight, you would proceed this day in the 
election of consuls, to whom your children are to swear 
obedience, at whose order they are to join the colors* 
and under whose care and direction they are to wage 
war. The lake Thrasymenus and Canute, examples 
melancholy in the recollection, are nevertheless useful 
warnings to guard against the like. Crier, call back 
the younger Anien century to vote.' 

9. Otacilius, now exclaiming with great heat that 
the design of Fabius was to be continued in the con- 
sulship, and becoming very obstreperous, the consul 
ordered his lictors to advance to him ; and, as be had 
not entered the city, but had gone directly, without 
halting, into the field of Mars, he put him in mind that 
the axes were carried in his fasces. The prerogative 
century proceeded a second time to vote, and chose 
consuls, Quintus Fabius Maximus, a fourth time, and 
Marous Maroellus, a third time. The other centuries^ 
without any variation, named the same. One pretor 
was likewise re-elected, Quintus Fulvius Flaccus* 
The other three chosen were new ones, Titus Otacilius 
Ci^assus, a second time^ Quintus Fabius, the consul's 
son» who was at the time curule edile, and Publius 
Cornelius Lentulus. The election of pre tors being 
over, a decree of the senate was passed, that * Rome 
should, out of course, be the province of Quintus Ful-> 
Tins ; and that he in particular should hold the com- 
mand in the city, when the consuls should go abroad 
to the campaign.' Twice in this year happened great 
floods, and the Tiber overflowed the country, with 
great demolition of houses and destruction of men and 
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cattle. In the fifth year of the second Punic wat 
[A. U. C. 538. B. C. 214] Quintus Fabius Maxiniua, 
a fourth, and Marcus Marcellus, a third time, enteH- 
ing together into the consulship, attracted the notioe 
of the public in an unusual degree ; for during many^ 
years there had not been two such consuls. The old 
men observed that thus had Maximus RuUus and 
Publius Decius been declared consuls, in the time of 
the Gallic war; and thus, afterwards, Papirius and 
Carvilius, against the Samnites, Bruttians, Lucanians, 
and Tarentines. Marcellus was chosen consul in his 
absence, being at the time with the army, and tte 
office was continued to Fabius, who was on the spot, 
and presided in person at the election. The state of 
the times, the exigences of the war, and the danger 
threatening the very being of the state, hindered the 
people from examining the precedent strictly, neither 
did they suspect the consul of ambition for command ; 
on the contrary, they rather applauded his greatness of 
soul, because, knowing that the state stood in need of 
a general of the highest abilities, and that he himself 
was unquestionably the person so qualified, he had 
made light of any public censure which he might ineur 
on the occasion, in comparison with the interest of the 
commonwealth. 

10. On the day of the consuls' entering on their 
office a meeting of the senate was held in the capitol, 
in which it was decreed, first, that the consuls should 
cast lots, or settle between themselves, which of them 
should, before his setting out for the army, hold tfa« 
assembly for the appointment of censors. Then all 
those who were at the head of armies were continued 
in authority, and ordered to remain in the provinces c 
Tiberius Gracchus at Luceria, where he was with an 
army of volunteer slaves : Cains Terentius Yarro in 
the Picenian, and Manius Pomponius in the Gallic 
territories. Of the pretors of the preceding year, 
Quintus Mucins was ordered in quality of propretor to 
hold the government of Sardinia, and Marcus Valerius to 
command on the sea-coast near Bfundusium, watching 
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•tteiitively, and gnardin^ agaiDst any motion which 
■tight be made by Philip king of Macedonia. To 
Pttblttts Cornelius Lentulut the province of Sicily 
was decreed, and to Titus Otaciiios the same fleet 
which he bad commanded the year before against the 
Carthaginiaos. Numerous prodigies were reported to 
have happened this year; and the more these were 
credited by simple and superstitious people, the more 
svch stories multiplied: that at'Lanuvium crows had 
built their nest in the inside of the temple of Jano 
S4»spita ; in Apulia, a green palm-tree took fire ; at 
Mantua, a stagnating piece of water, caused by the 
OTcrflowing of the river Mincius, appeared as of 
blood ; at Cales, a shower of chalk ; and, in the cat- 
tle*market at Rome, one of blood fell in the Istriad 
•treet ; a fountain under ground .burst out in such an 
mipetuous stream, as to roll and carry off jars and 
casks which were in the place, like a violent flood; 
lightning fell on the public coiirt-bouse in the capitol, 
the temple of Vulcan in the field of Mars, a nut-tree in ' 
the country of the Sabines, and a public road, a wall, 
and a gate at Gabii. Other stories of miracles were 
already spread about ; that the spear of Mars at Prse- 
neate moved forward of its own accord; that an ox 
spoke in Sicily ; that an infant in the mother's womb, 
in the country of the Maruoinians, had called out, 
* lo, Triumphe V at Spoletum a woman was transferred 
iftto a man, and at Adria an altar was seen in the sky, 
a&d round it figures of men in white garments. Nay, 
even in the city of Rome itself, besides a swarm of 
bees being seen in the forum, several persons, aflirm-* 
ing that they saw armed legions on the Janiculum, 
roused the citizens to arms ; when those who were at 
the time on the Janiculum asserted that no person had 
appeared there except the usual inhabitants of that 
faith These prodigies were expiated, conformably ' to 
the apswers of the aruspices, by victims of the greater 
kinds, and supplication was ordered to be performed 
ta all the deities who had shrines at Romcf. 
11. Having .finished the ceremonies enjoined for con- 
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cUiating the favor of the gods, the eonafuls proposed to 
the senate to take into consideration the state of ih» 
nation, the management of the war, the number of 
forces to be employed, and the places where the stye* 
ral divisions were to act. It was resolved that eigb^ 
teen legions should be employed against the entmfi 
that each of the consuls take two to himself; Im 
should be employed in the defence of the provinces of 
Gaul, Sicily, and Sardinia ; that Quintus Fabios, pre^ 
tor, should have two under his command in ApuliAf 
and Tiberius Gracchus two of Tolunteer slaves sn thi 
country about Luceria; that one should be. left, td 
Caius Terentius, proconsul for Pioenum, one to M«f>* 
cus Valerius for the fleet at Broadusivm, and that two 
should garrison the. city. In order to fill up thia.nfim* 
her of legions, it was necessary to levy six new oom^ 
which the consuls were ordered to raise as floon.M 
possible r and, at the. same time, to fit out an aildi** 
tional number of ships ; so that, including those which 
were stationed on the coasts of Calabria, the fleet 
should this year consist of a hundred and fifty ships of 
war. The levy being finished, and the new vessela 
launched, Quintus Fabius held an assembly for tbaa^i^n 
pointment of censors, when Marcus Atillus Reg«l«fl 
and Publius Furius Philus were elected. A rumor 
spreading that war had broke out in Skily, Titus 
Otacilius was ordered to proceed thither with.vias 
fleet; and there being a scarcity of seamen, the^oott** 
suls, in pursuance of a decree of the senate, published 
a proclamation that every person, ivho in the oenaor*- 
ship of Lucius JBmilius and Caiuft Flaminius had bMS 
rated, or whose father had been rated, at fifty lholI^ 
sand asses of brass,' or, from that sum, up. to one hno* 
dred thousand,' or had since acquired suoh a propertjr, 
should furnish one seaman with pay. for six months ^ 
every one rated from a hundred thousand, up to threo 
hundred thousand,' three seamen, with pay icxr a yeaci 
every one rated from three hundred thousand, up to 
one million,^ five seamen; every one rated higjbei^ 
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•even ; and that teoatori should provide eight seanen 
eicb, with pay for a year. The eeamen furniebed in 
obedieaoe to tiiis ordinance being armed and equipped 
bjr their ownerB, went on board the ships, with provi^ 
moBM ready dressed for thirty days. This was tfa^ 
first iastanee of a Boman fleet being manned at the ex* 
IpeAse of private persons. 

12. These preparations, so nnnsaaHy great, raised 
fears among the Campaniaas in particakir, lest the 
Romans should begin the campaign with tbe siege of 
CSrtpiNU They sent ambassadors ^refbre to Hannibal, 
ilitreating him to march his army to that place: ac- 
tfttainting him that *tbe Romans were raising new 
aimies for the purpose of laying siege to it, fbr there 
wiM no city against which they- were more highly in* 
(TSBSed -for having deserted their party.' • As this mes* 
sage, and the manner in which it was delivered, inti- 
mated «ach strong apprehensions, Hannibal thought it 
advisable to proceed with dispatch, lest the Ramans 
night be beforehand with him ; whereon, leaving 
Arpi, he took possession of his old camp on the Tifata 
oww Capua. Then leaving the Numidtans and Span** 
iftrdsforthe defence both of the camp and the city, he 
marehed away with the rest of bis forces to the lai^e of 
Avernus, under the pretence of performing sacrifice, 
but in reality with a design to make an attempt on Pu- 
teoli and the garrison there. As soon as Maxirans re- 
oaived intelligence that Hannibal bad departed from 
Aipa, and was returning into Campania, he hastened 
back to his array, without halting either night or day, 
•ending orders to Tiberius Gracchus to bring forward 
his forces from Luceria to Beneventum, and to the 
prelor Qnintns Fabius, son to the consul, to hasten to 
Luceria,. in the plaee of Gracchus. At the same time 
the two pretors set out for Sicily. Pnblius Cornelius 
to comlnand the army, Otacilius the fleet on the sea- 
ooast. 3%o rest also departed to their respective pro- 
tSBces, and these who were continued in command re- 
amined in the same districts where they had been in 
the former year. 
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13. While Hunnibal waA at the lake Ayernng the»l 
came to bim from Tarentum fire young men of quality 
who bad been made prisoners, some at the lake Thrasjr*. 
menus, some at Cannie, and who had been sent hoio^ 
with that generosity whieh the Carthaginian showed 
towards all the allies of the Romans : these' told htm; 
that ' out of gratitude for his kind treatment, they bail 
persuaded a great number of the Tarentine yotitk tb 

S refer his alliance and friendship to that of the Ro^ 
lans ; and that they had been sent as deputies by-^eifr 
countrymen to jrequ^st that Hannibal would dncw hii 
army nearer to Tarentum ; that if his standards and 
his camp were once seen from that place, Uia eltf 
would, without any delay, be delivered into his handa; 
for the commons were under the influence of tht 
younger men, and the management of public affairs 
was with the commons/ Hannibal, after highly com* 
mending and loading them with a profusion of pro> 
mises, desired them to return home in order to bring 
the scheme to maturity, saying, that he would betkeve 
in due time. With these hopes the Tarentines w«re 
dismissed. Hannibal had, before their applicatioif, 
conceived an ardent wish to gain possession of Taren^ 
tum : he saw that it was a city not only opulent and <tf 
great note, but likewise a sea-port, commodiously ntm^ 
ated, opposite Macedonia; and that king Philip, should 
he pass over into Italy, would steer his course to that 
harbor, because the Romans were in possessianr elf 
Brundusium. Having performed the sacrifice - which 
he had proposed at his coming, and basing during hia 
stay utterly laid waste the lands of Comse, as far aa td 
the promontory of Misenum, he changed his route sad*- 
denly to Puteoli, with design to surprise the Eonan 
garrison. This consisted of six thousand men, and the 
place was secured, not only by the nature of its sftua- 
tion, but by strong works. Here Hannibal delayed 
three days, and attempted the garrison on every quar- 
ter ; but, finding no prospect of success, be marched 
ip(>rward to ravage the territory of NeapoUa, rather torn 
the sake of gratifying his resentment, than wiHi attji: 
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1k^ of becoming matter of tbe tbwii^ By hM arrival 
SB the neigbborkood, the commons of Nola were en-> 
oooraged to stir, having for a long time been disaffbeted 
to the cause of the Romans, and harboring at the same 
time, resentment against their own senate. Depaties 
iberefore came to invite Hannibal, with a positive pro* 
ttuse to deliver the city into his hands: bat the consul 
MarceUus, whom the nobles solicited, by his expedi* 
Hous measures prevented the design from taking place. 
bi one day he made a march from Cales to Suessula, 
though he met with some delay in passing the river 
Vultornus ; and irom thence, on the ensuing night, in- 
troduced into Nola six thousand foot and three hundred 
iiorse, to support the senate. While every precaution 
nqui^te for securing the possession of Nola was thus 
used by the consul with vigorous dispatch, Hannibal, 
on the other side, was dilatory in his proceedings ; for, 
^ter having twice before been baffled in a project of 
the same kind, he was now the less inclined to credit 
the professions of the Nolans. 

. 14. Meanwhile the consul, Quintus Fabius, set out 
to attempt the recovery of Casilioum, which was held 
by a Carthaginian garrison ; and, at the same time, as 
H by concert, there arrived at Beneventum, on one 
side, Hanno from Bruttium, with a large body of in- 
la»try and cavalry; and on another, Tiberius Grac- 
ious, from Luceria. The latter came first into the 
town ; then hearing that Hanno was encamped at the 
firer Calor, about three miles distant, and that by de- 
tachments ifrom thence devastations were committed 
on the country, he marched out his troops, pitched his 
eamp about a mile from the enemy, and there held an 
assembly of his soldiers. The legions which he had 
#ith-him consisted mostly of volunteer slaves, who had 
ehosen rather to merit their liberty in silence, by tbe 
service of a second year, than to request it openly. 
He had observed, however, as he was leaving his win- 
ter quarters, that the troops, on their march, began to 
Biarmur, asking whether ' they were ever to serve as 
Iree «iti2eni V He had, however, written to the senate 
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iBsiating^ not so nmch on tli«tr wiskes, M on Aeir^ne^ 
lits ; declaring that * be had ever found them faitiifiil 
and braire in the service ; and that, excepting a f«oe 
condition, they wanted no qualification of con^lete 
soldiers/ Authority was gireu him to act in tiiat bttrin 
ness as he himself should judge conducive to the good 
of the public. Before be resolved on coming to an eon 
g^^ment, therefore, he gave public notice that ' 'the 
time was now come when they might obtain the libertyt 
which they had so long wished for. That he intended 
next day to engage the enemy in regular battle, in )i 
clears and open plain, where, without any fear of strata^ 
gems, the business might be decided by the mere dist 
of valor. Every man, then, who should bring bomi) 
the head of an eoemy, he would instantly, by bis own 
authority, set free ; and every one. who should retreat 
from. his post, he would punish in the sane manner M 
a slave. Every man's lot now depended on his o»«t 
exertion; and, as security for their . obtaining theii 
freedom, not only he himself stood pledged, but the 
consul Maruellus, and even the whole senate, who^ 
having. been consulted by him on the subject of^lheit 
freedom, had authorised him to determine in the case»^ 
He then read the oonsurs letter. and the.decreoiof xthe 
senate, on which a universal shout of joy was raised^ 
They eagerly demanded the fight, and ardently presaed 
him to give the signal instantly. Gracchus gave nolM» 
that they should be gratified on the following day, and 
then dismissed the assembly. The soldiers, exjilting 
with joy, especially those who were to receive libear^ 
as the price of their active efforts for one- day, apent 
the rest of their time until night in getting their am* 
in readiness. , . .i 

15« Next day, as soon as the trumpets began to sound 
to battle, the above-mentioned men, the first of allv '»'» 
sembled round tho general's quarters, ready and Inar* 
ahalledlbr the fight. At sunrise Gracchiis'lM out Ui 
troops. to the field, nor did the enemy hesitate to naal 
him. Their force consisted of seventeen thousand, fsotai 
mostly Bruttians and Lucanians, and twelve 
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hme^^ ainoiq^ whom were very few Italians, almost all 
Ibe rest were Numidians and Moors. The conflict was 
fiesee and long ; daring four hours neither side gained 
a»>r- advantage, and no circamstance proved a greater 
MniMdiment to the saecess of the Romans, than from 
tiie heads of the enemy being made the price of liberty ; 
for when any bad valiantly slain an opponent, he lost 
time, first, in cutting off the head, which could not be 
rendily effected in the midst of the crowd and tumult, 
tad then his right hand being employed in securing it, 
the bravest ceased to take a part in the fight, and the 
eontest devolved on the inactive and dastardly. The 
mMltary tribunes now represented to Gracchus that 
tbe soldiers were not employed in wounding any of th<S 
enemy who stood op their legs, but in maiming those 
vriio had fallen, and instead of their own swords in 
their right huids, they carried the heads of the slain: 
On ^faich he commanded them to give orders with all 
baste, tbat * they should throw away the heads, and 
attack the enemy: tbat their courage was sufficiently 
Oirident and coaspienous, and that such brave men need 
■ot;doobt of liberty.' The fight was then revived, and 
tha cavalry also were ordered to charge : these wer^ 
Vriskly encountered by the Numidians, and the battle 
of -thei horse was maintained with no less vigor thaik 
Iba^of the foot ; so that the event of the day again be- 
teme^doabtful, while the commanders, on both sides, 
^iied their adversaries in the most contemptuous 
letlnst the Roman speaking to his soldiers of the Ln« 
eaoiilas and Brattians, as men so often defeated and 
ipbdiied by tbeir ancestors ; and the Carthaginian, of 
tte Rmans as slaves, soldiers taken out of the work* 
house. ' At last Gracchus proclaimed that his men had 
lia room to hope for liberty unless the enemy were 
twited tbat day, and driv^ off the field. 
i id. Tbese words so effectually inflamed their courage 
ihat, as if they had been suddenly transformed into 
oUkmr merny they r^newed the shout, and bore down on 
the enemy with an impetuosity which it was impossible 
Iftoger to irithstand. First the Carthaginian vanguard, 
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then jthe battfjions were thrown tnto confusion rftitni 
the whole liae waa forced to give way;^ ihetk- '^mf 
plainly turned their backs, and fled preoipiUitelyfiitci 
their camp, in suph terror and dismay, thdt noBe-el 
them made a stand even at the gates or on the ranv* 
part; and the Komans following close, ao. as to towat 
almost one body with them, began anew a second . battle;: 
within their works* Here, as the fight -was. mora m« 
peded by the narrowness of the ^ace» so was titef 
slaughter more dreadful^ the prisoners ^oi ending 
assistance, who, .during the eonfasion, snatched vtgi 
weapons, and forming in a body,' out off nttmhierB'iii 
the rear. So great, therefore, was the carnage, that 
out of so large an army, scarcely two thousand meny 
most of whom were horsemen, escaped with their cQm4 
ipauder: all the rest were either, slain or made pci^ 
soners ; thirty-eight standards were tal^eni Of the wi/yf. 
torious party there fell about two thouaand. AIL tii« 
booty was given up to the soldiers, except the pri80«tar% 
and such cattle as should be claimed by the ownemB 
within thirty days. When they returned ioto the emmn 
laden with spoil, about four thousand of the voluntWK 
soldiers, who had fought with less spirit than the rest| 
and had not broken into the Carthaginian camp> alMif^ 
with them, dreading punishment, withdrew -to an eant^ 
nence at a small distance. Next day they were brougkt 
down from thence by a military tribune, «id arriv«& 
just as Gracchus was holding an assembly, whick* W 
had summoujed. Here the proconsul, having; ttt.tib* 
first place, honored with military presents the vetemi' 
soldiers, according to the degree of courage and JwHni t gl 
shown by each in the fight, said that, * as tonrhatconf 
cerned the volunteers, he rather wished that aUiagenvc 
ral, worthy and unworthy, shoqld receive eommesdatf 
tions from him, than that any should be reprimavdM 
on such a day as that ;'. and. then praying that ^ it miglrt 
prove advantageous, happy, and fortunate to the eMiH 
monwealth and to themselves,' he pronouneed then 
all free. On which declaration, in transports of joy^ 
they raised a general shout, and while they now pmi 
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feraCMlaBAcoDgNitaUted each other, rmisifig^tlieirhaniU 
towardH keayen, aiid praying for erery blessing on the 
BoiBaii people, and on Gracdins in particnlar, the pro-' 
•oeaiil addressed them thus : * Before I had set an on 
«• equal footing of freedom, I was unwilling to die- 
l»gaish any by a mark, either of bravery or of coward- 
iee«- Bat now, stnee I have acquitted the honor of 
gVYemment, lest every distinction between them be tost, 
I««ill order the names of those who, conscious of being* 
liPBiias in the action, have lately made a secession, td 
W laid before me ; and, summoning each, will bind 
Ifaem by an oath that, as long as they shall serve me in 
ik0wnayj they will never, except obliged by sickness, 
take food or drink in any' other posture than standing. 
This penalty you will undergo with patience, if you 
aoBflider that your cowardice could not be more slightly 
branded.' He then gave the signal of preparation for 
ft^iarch, and the soldiers, carrying and driving on their 
b^otgr, returned to Beneventum so cheerful and so gSy , 
tfasl Ibey seemed to have come home from a feast 
giim on some remarkable occasion, rather than from 
«^ld of battle. All the Beneventans poured out in 
crvwda to meet them at the gates, embraced the sol- 
^ee sv opngratulated them, and pressed them to come to 
llicsr houses. They had already prepared entertainments 
m ikm inner courts, and intreated Gracchus to permit 
Us soidien to partake of the same. Gracchus gave 
tiMm leave, on condition that they should all dine in 
H» p«blio street: every thing was accordingly brought 
eiEt before each person^s door, where the volunteen 
^ed with the caps of liberty, or white woollen fillets 
IB- their hands, some reclining, others standing, * wbo 
al.the same time attended the rest. This afforded a 
sight so pleasing, that Gracchus, on his return to Rome^ 
Ordered a representation of that day's festival to be 
painted in the temple of Liberty, which his father 
eansed' to be built on the Aventine, out of money ac-' 
eniing from fines; and which he afterwards dedicated; 
17. While these transactions passed at Beneventum; 
P«nniiMl» HfWr ravaging the lands of Neapolis, marched 
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kit army to Nola. The oont nl, ai 8«oii m he waa tPfn 
firiaed of his approach, sent for the propretop PoiDpe** 
ntos^ and the amy which Hiy in the camp orer^nea* 
iiUa ; heing determined to go oot, and not to AeeHn^ 
an engagement with him. He sent Gains Clandiufl 
Nero with the main strength of the cavalry, in thi^ 
4ead of the nigkt, throogb the gate which was moat 
dtatant from the enemy ; ordering him to ride round 80 
as not to be obaenred, until he came behind their army } 
to follow them leisurely as they moved ; and, a» sooit 
as he shsMild perceiire that the battle was begrni, to ad-^ 
iNince OB tlaeir rear. What |H>evef»ted Nero from exe^ 
outing these orders, whether mistake of the iy>ad o# 
the shortness of the time, is tnicerttiin. Although the 
battle was fought while he was absent, yet the Bk>mana 
bad eridently tlie advantage ; but by the cavalry not 
coming up in time the plan of operations was discoli- 
oerted. Mareelbu, not daring to follow theretlriag 
foe« gave the signal for retreat while bis meti wani 
porsuijig their success. However, more than tw6 
thousand of the- enemy are said 1o have fallen thai 
day; of the ilomava, less thati ibnr hundred. About 
sanset Nero returned, after having to no 'purpose H^ 
%«sd the men and horses throngh the whole day and 
night* without even getting a sight of the Oartbffgib 
man: he was very severely reprimanded by the eotf^ 
aul, who went ao far as to affirm that be was the' etmm 
of their not having retorted on the enemy tbe^ diisastei^ 
suffered at Oaaacy. Next day the Romaiv vrmy marehetf- 
out to the field, but Hannibal, tacitly acknevrleging Mi 
defeat, kept wttbin his trenches. i« the dead of'tiOt 
night of the third day, giring up aU hope of ge^rtfl 
poasession of Nola, a prefect never attempted witikm 
{oas» be marched away towards fareutum, where Ivf 
bad a greater prospect of success. !» > 

IB. Nor did less Spirit appear In the adroiaistnitKNI 
of the Roman afffdrs at home than In the-field^ Tb# 
censors being, by the euifitiaess of the treasury; dftf^ 
charged from the care of erecting public trorks, turned 
their attention to tbe regulating of men*s morals, ani 
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<hicki»g tlie growth of ▼iee«» wliieh, like diftempored 
bodies* ever apt to genetate o4her maladies, had spntiig 
V)^ daring the war. First, they svmaieiied before them 
tjhose who, after the battle of CaaMR, were said to havw 
fiormed the design of deserting the eon mon wealth, and 
abandoning Italy. At the head of these was Lnetns 
Ccecilins Metellas, who happened to be qnestor at th« 
time* They then ordered him, and the others accused 
of the same criminal condact, to plead to the diarge: 
and as these could not clear themselvesy they prow 
Bounced iudgmoDt, that those persons had made nse of 
w^ds and disconrses tendiog to the detriment of the 
Qommonwealth, inasmuch as they purported the form* 
log oi a conspiracy for the purpose of abandoning 
liMky* Next to these were summoned the OTer-inge« 
oious casuists with respect to the means of dissoWing 
the obligatioa of an oath, who supposed that, by re«* 
toining privately into Hannibal's camp, after haying 
begun their journey with the rest of the prisoners, 
ti^y should. fulfil the oath which they had taken. Of 
tbcie, and the others abore mentioned, such as had 
hoipes at the public expense were deprived of tbem^ 
a«d they were all degraded from their tribes and dis** 
A^nchised. Nor was the care of the censors confined 
merely to the regulating of the senate and the eque»« 
trian order. They erased from the lists of the younger- 
oentttries the names of all those who had not served as 
noldiers during the last four years, not having been 
fisgularly exempted from service, or prevented by siok«4 
MIS. These, in nomher above two thousand, were 
disfranchised, and all were degraded from their tribes* 

J!o this simple censorial sentence was added a sever» 
ecree of the senate, tliat all those whom the censors 
had degraded should serve as foot soldiers, and be 
sent' into Sicily to join, the remains of the army of 
QaoASP ; the time limited for the service of soldiers of 
ttJs descriptioB being until the enemy should be driven 
omi of Italy^ While the censors now, on account of 
^ impoverished treasury, declined eontraeting for tho 
S^paiis of the saored edifices, the furnishing of horses 
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to tbe curule magistrates, and otli^r matters of likier 
Batnre, a great number of those who had been a'«ttis4' 
tomed to engage in contracts of tbe kind waiti^cl oii 
them, and recommended that they * transact every khMf 
of business, and engage in contracts, in tbe same min^ 
ner as if there were money in the coffers; assnrin^ 
them that no one would call on the treasury for ptaty* 
ment until the conclusion of the war.' Afterwards 
came the former owners of those whom Tibericfs Sem-^ 
pronius had made free at Beneventnm ; who said' thMt 
they had been sent for by the public bankers, in ordcfi^ 
that they might receive the price of their slaves, but 
that they did not desire it until the war should be 'tit 
an end. When this disposition to support the credit 
of the treasury appeared among the plebeian class, th^ 
property belonging to minors and of widows began to 
be brought in ; the people believing that they could 
not deposit it any where in greater security, or with 
more religious regard to their trust, than under the 
public faith : and when any thing was bought or laid 
in, for the use of tbe said minors or widows, a biU was 
given for it on the questor. This generous zeal of the 
private ranks spread from the city into the camp, where 
tto horseman, no centurion, would take his pay; and 
should any have received it, the others would faav^ 
censured them as mercenary^ 

19. The consul, Quintus Fabius, lay eit camped* be* 
lore Casilinum, which was defended by a garrison^ 
two thousand Campanians, and seven hundred of HbA*^ 
nibars soldiers. The commander was Statius Metius^ 
sent thither by Gneius Magins Atellanus, who was 
ehief magistrate that year, and was now employed lA 
arming the populace and the slaves promiscuously^ 
intending to attack the Roman camp while the consist 
Vas laying siege to the city. None of his designtf 
Escaped the knowlege of Fabius, who therefore sent a 
message to his colleague at Nola, that, * while the sie^' 
of GasiHuum was carried on, there was a necessity m 
another army to oppose the Gampanians: that eitbfei' 
be himself should come, leaving a moderate garrisotf 
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•t'Kcda, or, if affairs there required bia 8(ay» from not 
yet being in a state of security against the attempts of 
HannibaU he should in that case send for the procon* 
aul Tiberius Gracchus from BeueTeDtum.' On receiv- 
iug lliis measAge Maroellua, leaving two thousand men 
to garrison Nola, came with the rest of his army to 
Caailinum; and by his arrival the Gampanians, who 
were, on the point of breaking out into action, were 
k^i quiet. And now the two consuls, with united 
fox«es, pushed ou the siege. But the Roman soldiers, 
141 «, their rash approaebes to the walls, receiving many 
vfounda, and meeting little success in any. of their at* 
ieropts, Qnintos Fabius gave his opinion that they 
ci(9gbt to abandon an enterprise which, though of slight 
importance, was attended with as much difficulty as 
one of great consequence ; and that they should retire 
fimm tW place, especially as more momentous business 
oalled for their attention. Marcellus prevented their 
quitting the siege with disappointment, urging that 
tb^rov.w^re many enterprbes of such a nature that, as 
tbey. aught not to be undertaken by great generals, so, 
jfhen once engaged in, they ought not to be relin- 
quiabed, because the reputation either of success or of 
failure roust be productive of weighty consequences. 
All kinds of works were then constructed, and ma- 
chines of every description pushed forward to the walls. 
On this the Gampanians j^quested of Fabius that they 
^lOight. be allowed to reUre in aafety to Capua, when, a 
fejijir -.having come out of the town, Marcellus seized on 
^.pass by which they came, and immediately a pro-* 
iniscuous slaughter, began near the gate ; and soon 
jnfter* on the troops rushing in, it spread through the 
eUy, About fifty of the Gampanians, who first left the 
jpU^^f ran for refuge to Fabius, and under .his protee- 
tioQ ^escaped to Gapua. Thus was Gasilinum taken by , 
surprise during the conferences and delays of thosai 
who went to negotiate terms of capitulation. The prin 
SjOnersy both. Gampanians and Hannibal's soldiers, wer« 
4e4it to liome> and there shut up ia prison ; and th>^ 
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mnkitade of tbe townspeople were dispersed among 
tbe neighboring states, to be kept in custody. 

20. At tbe same time, wben the army, after effecting 
tbeir purpose, removed from Casiltnmn, GracchuS) 
.who was in Lnoania, detached under a prefect of tii^ 
allies several cohorts which bad been raised in tbal 
country, to ravage the lands of tbe enemy. Thes^ 
Hanno attacked while they straggled in a careless 
snanner, and retaliated a blow almost as severe as tbat 
which be bad received at Beneveatum ; then, to avoi4 
being overtaken by Gracchus, be retired with the* ut^ 
most speed into Bruttiam. As to the consuls, Mbi<- 
oellus returned to Noia, whence he had come ; Fabtui 
proceeded into Samaiam, in order to overrun the oovti^ 
try, and recover by> fbn>e tbe cities whicb bad re^ 
▼olted. The $ammtes of Caadium suffered tbe ittctft 
grievous devastations; their territory was laid w«st4 
with fire to a great extent, and men •and cattle werfe 
carried off as spoil. The following towns were takett 
from them by assault : Combulteria, Telesia, Comp8a> 
Melae, Fulfulte, andOrbitanium; from tbe Luoantaiiii 
Blandn; i£cie, belonging to the Apulians, was tak€M 
after a siege. In these towns twenty-five tboaeand 
were taken or slain, and tbree bundred and sevent^f' 
deserters retaken; these, being sent by tbe consul to 
Rome, were all beaten with rods in tbe comitium, and 
cast down from the rook. aH this was performed l^ 
Fabius in tbe course of a few days. Bad health oon^ 
fined Marcellus at Nola, and prevented bis taking the 
field. At tbe same time tbe pretor, Quititns FafoiM| 
whose province was tbe country round Luceria, toolt 
by storm a town called Aecua, and fortified a strong 
eamp near Aitlonea. While the Romans were thus 
employed in various places, Hannibal had airived at 
Tarentum, after ntterly destroying every thing in bil 
way. At last, when he entered the territory of Ta* 
rentum,'his troops began to march in a peaceable maiH 
Bar: nothing :was iujured there, nor did an^ ev«r go 
out of the road : . this proeeeding flowed manifestly not 
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fiKHD tbe moderation either of the foldiers or tbeir 
commaoder, but from a wish to acquire the esteem of 
tji^ Tareotioes. However* after be had advanced al- 
most close to tbe walls, finding^ no commotion raised ia 
l^is favor, an event which be expected to happen -on 
^ sight of bis vanguard, he encamped about tbe dis<^ 
taoAQ of a mile from tbe town. Three days befons 
jSannibal's approach, Marcus Livins being sent by the 
TO$>fHretar, Marcus Valerius, commander of the fleet al 
{jf^ndvsium, had formed the youhg nobility of.Taren- 
tpun into bodies; and, posting guards at every gate, 
•nil along the walls, wherever there was occasion, by 
lUA unremitting vigilance, both by day, and more parti* 
cnlarly by night, left no room for any attempt, either 
of the enemy or of tbe wavering allies. Wherefore, 
fifter many days. had been spent there to no purpose, 
Hiannibal, fincUng tbat none of those who had attended 
]iim at tbe lake Avemus, either came themselves or 
pent any message or letter, and perceiving tbat be in- 
oqn.siderately suffered himself to be led by delusivse 
IKomises, decamped and withdrew. He did not even 
ihten do any injury to their country; for tbongh his 
^i^nterfeited tenderness had brought htm no advan- 
tage, yet he still entertained hopes of prevailing on 
4hem to reaounce their preseiit engagements. When 
be came to Salapia he collected there stores of corn 
from the lands of Metapo'ntnm and Heraclea, for mid- 
s'nmmer was now past, and the place appeared commo- 
dious for winter quarters. From hence he sent out 
the Moors and Numidians to plunder the territory of 
Sallentnm, aftd the nearest woody parts of Apulia, 
where not much booty was found of any other kind 
than horses, several, studs of which made the principal 
part of their acquisitions ; of these four thousand wsre 
dastiibuted among the horsemen to be trained. 

31^ The Romans, seeing that a war of no slight mo- 
ment was ready to break out in Sicily, and that the 
death of the tyrant had only given the Syracusans en- 
ierprising leaders, without working any change in tbeir 
principles or tQmp€li«y decreed that province to the 
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consul Mareus Marcellus. Itnniediately aA«r tiie fnvr«- 
der of Hieronymus, the soldiers in Leon tint bad raised 
a. tumult, furiously exclaiming that the death of the 
king^ should be expiated by the blood of the eonspira^ 
tors. Afterwards, the words * liberty restored,' a sound 
ever delightful to the ear, being frequently repeated, 
and- hopes being held out of largesses from the roy*l 
treasure, of serriog under better generals, mentkm at 
the same time being made of the tyrant's* ahoekiiig 
crimes, and more shocking lusts; all these together 
produced such an alteration in their sentiments, that 
they suffered the body of the king, whom just now 
they had so violently lamented, to lie without burial. 
The rest of the conspirators remained in the place ^tn 
order to secure the army on their side ; but Theod<^ 
tus and Sosis, getting on horseback, gallopped with 
all possible speed to Syracuse, wishing to surprise th^ 
king's p^ty, while ignorant of every thing that had 
■happened. But not only report, than which nothing ia 
quicker on such occasions, but likewise an express, by 
one of Hieronymns' servants, had arrived before them. 
Wherefore Andranodorus had strengthened with gar<^ 
risons both the island' and the citadel, and also every 

* Syracuse was founded by a colony of Athenians, and rose 
gradually to the very first rank of greatness and splendoiv A> 
the, time of these transactions it consisted of four parts, eack 
of which deserved the name of a city :— 1. The island, call^ 
also Ortygia, was joined to the main land by a bridge, and, 
stretching out into the bay, 4brmed two harbors, a large 
one.to the south-Qast, and a smaller one on ths north-wast^ 
Here stood the royal palace and the treasury, .^n^* at the re? 
motest point, the fountain Arethusa arises. i» The Achra* 
dinar. This was the largest and strongest division of the city^ 
it BCretched along the bottom of the lesser harbor, Whose 
watera washed it, and was divided from the other piErts^y a 
strong wall. 3< The Tyoha, Bo.naaied fiom.a remarkable tem^ 
of Fox^une, formed the south-eastern part of the city. 4.. Mea« 
poUs, or the New Town : this was the latest built, and Isf 
w6St#Brd of ^e Tycha. The principal entrance into this part 
Was guarded by a fort called Hezapylum, froili i^ having si^ 
gate^. ■ To .this p^rt belonged £pipol»,' an emineneer -comA 
inaading a view of the whole citju ^f tlus.^n«e ftnictmseitt 
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•ter post wtiieli wm eonyenient for bb purpose. 
AfWr Ainiset, in the dusk of the eyrttAngf Tbeodotns 
uid 6oti» rode into the Hexapyium, and having shown 
ibe king's gMrmeats dyed with blood, and the orna- 
tnenl which be wore on his head, passed on through 
fbe Tycfaa, calling the peopled at once to liberty and to 
•nns, and desiring ibem to come all together into the 
AebndMiia. As to the populace, some ran out into the 
street, some stood in the porches of their bouses, some 
looked on from the roofis «ad windows, all inquiring 
into Ibe cause of the commotion. Every place biased 
wnth lights, and was filled with various confused noises. 
Soeh as bad arms assembled in the open places ; such 
as bad none pulled down from the temple of Olympian 
Jove ibe spoils of the Gauls and lUyrians, presented to 
iiiero by the Reman people, and hong up there by 
Mm'; beseeching the god to lend, with good-will, those 
•ottsoersted weapons to men taking them up in defence 
of lh«r country, of the temples of the deities, and of 
tiieir liberty. This multitude was also joined to the 
watch stationed in the several principal quarters of the 
csty. In the island Andranodoros bad, among other 
places, occupied the public granary with a guard : this 
fdace, which was inclosed with hewn stone, and built 
«p to a great height, like a citadel, was seized by the 
iMtnd of youths appointed by Andranodorus to garrison 
it, and they despatched a message to the Aohradina, 
that the com therein was at the disposal of the senate. 
. 93. At the first dawn the whole body of the people, 
•rmed and unarmed, came together into the Acfaradina 
to the senate-house ; and there, from an altar of Con- 
cord which stood in the place, one of the principal 
nobles, by name PolysBnus, made a speeeh fraught witb 
oestiments both of liberty and moderation. He said 
iimt * men who bad experienced the hardships of ser^- 
witude and insult, knew the extent of the evil agaii>at 
which they vented their resentment ; but what cidami«- 

ti»e only part now inhabited is the island. The ruins of the 
rest are about twenty -two miles in circumference, and are 
0vrs»Bd with vineyards, orchards, and com fields. 

LIV. VOL. IV. V 
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ttes civil discord introdnces, tbe S)rraeiuan« qobM 
have learned only from the relations of tbeir iaCherj^ 
not from tbeir own experience. He applaaded'tfafim 
for the readiness with which they had taken arms, and 
would applaud them yet more if they did not make 
use of them unless constrained by the last necessity* 
At present he thought it advisable that they shoukl 
send deputies to Andranodonts, to require of him to 
be amenable to the direction of the senate and people^ 
to open the gates of the island, and withdraw the gav4. 
rison. If he meant, under the pretext of being guardkit 
of the sovereignty for another, to usurp it itito his 
own hands, he recommended it to them to recover 
their liberty by mnch keener exertions than had been 
shown against Hieronymus/ Accordingly, on the 
breaking up of the assembly deputies were sent. The 
meetings of the senate were now revived ; for thoiigli 
it had during the reign of Hiero continued to act ae 
the public council of the state, yet since his death until 
now it had never been convened or consulted on any 
business. When the commissioners came to Andsa*^ 
nodorus, he was much moved by the united voice of 
his countrymen, by their being in possession of the 
other quarters of the city, and moreover by that divj* 
sion of the island, which was the strongest, being* lost to 
him, and in the hands of the other party. But hH 
wife, Demarata, daughter of Hiero, still swelling with 
royal arrogance and female pride, reminded him o( att 
expression frequently uttered by Dionysius the tym»t, 
who used to say that * a man ought to relinquish s^ 
vereign power when he was dragged by the feet,, not 
while he sat on horseback. It was easy,' she satd^.^ at 
any moment to resign the possession of a high ata-** 
tion ; to arrive at, and acquire it, was difiicult end 
arduous.' Desired him to * ask from tbe ambassadmii 
a little time for consideration, and to emptloy it in 
sending for the soldiers from-Leontini, to whom, if he 
promised some of the royal treasure, he might dispose 
of every thing at his pleasure.' These counsels, suite4 
to the character of the woman, Andranodorus neither 
totally rejected nor immediately adopted; judging it 
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tfce BSLkir way to the acquintion of power to yield to 
tfae times for the present. He therefore desired the 
dei^ties to carry back for answer, that * be would be 
obedient to the directions of senate and people/ Next 
day at the first light he opened the gates of the idand, 
and. went into the foroin in the Achradina. There he 
ascended the altar of Concord, from whence Polysenus 
had addressed the people the day before, and first, at 
the: beginning of his discourse, spent some time in in- 
treating their pardon for the delay which he had made, 
to *be had kept the gates shut,' be said, * not with 
intention to separate his own interest from that of the 
public, but through fearful uncertainty, the sword 
being once drawn, when, and in what way an end 
Might be put to the shedding of blood ; whether they 
wolild be content with the death of the tyrant, which 
w^M all that the cause of liberty required, or whether 
all who had any connexion with the court, either by 
consanguinity, affinity, or employments of any kind, 
were to be put to death, as accomplioes in another's 
guilt* As soon as he perceived that those who had 
£peed their country meant also, together with liberty, 
to grant it safety, and that the designs of all aimed at 
the prontotion of the public happiness, he had not hesi- 
tated to replace, under the direction of the people, 
both his own person, and every thing else committed 
to bia charge and guardianship, since the prince who 
bad intrusted him therewith had perished through bis 
own madness/ Then turning to those who had killed 
the tyrant, and addressing Theodotus and Sosis by 
name, ' You have performed,' said he, * a memorable 
exploit : but believe me, the career of your glory is 
only begun, not finished;. and there yet subsists the 
uteiost danger, that unless you exert yourselves imme- 
diately to secure peace and harmony, the nation may 
«arry liberty to licentiousness/ 

23. After this discourse he laid the keys of the gates 
mftd'of the royal treasure at their feet. Being dis- 
inissed full of joy, the people with their wives an«l 
dliildreni spent that day in offering thanksgivings in all 
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flie temples of tbe gods, and on the day foUowiDg aa 
assembly was held for the election of pretors. Amcmg 
Hie first was chosen Andranodoms ; the greater number 
of the rest were elected from the band of conspirators 
i^inst the king. Two of these were absent at the 
time, Sopater and Dinomenes ; who, on hearing what 
had passed at Syracuse, conveyed thither the money 
belonging to the king, which was at Leontini, and dc^ 
Hvered it to questors appointed for the purpose: to 
whom was also delivered the treasure whi^h was in the 
island and in the Acbradina. That part of the wall, 
which formed too strong a fence between the islapd 
and the city, was with universal approbation demo- 
lished. Tbe other events which took place cerre- 
sponded with tbe general seal for liberty wlucb now 
Hctuated men's minds: Hippocrates and Epicydes, 
when intelligence was received of the tyrant's death, 
which the former had wished to conceal even by the 
murder of the messenger, were deserted by tbe sol- 
diers ; and, as the safest step in their present circum- 
iBitances, returned to Syracuse. Lest their stay t&ere 
should subject them to suspicion, as if they were 
watching some opportunity for effecting a revolution, 
they addressed first the pretors, and afterwards, 
through fhem,,the senate ; represented that ' being s^nt 
by Hannibal to Hieronymus, as to a friend and ally, 
they bad obeyed his orders in conformity to the wiH of 
their own commander. That they wished to return to 
Hannibal, but as they could not travel with safety 
while erery part of Sicily was overspread with the Ro- 
man lirms, they requested that a guard might he 
■gTAnied to escort them to Locri in Italy, and that thus, 
witb very little trouble, the senate would confer a 
great •obligation on Hannibal.' The request was easily 
obtained, for the senate wished the departure of those 
generals of the late king, men well skilled in war^ and 
at the same time needy and daring. But this mea- 
iBure, so agreeable to their wishes, tbey did not execsite 
'With the care and expedition requisite. 'Meanwhile 
those young men, accustomed to a military life, em^^ 
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ployed themaelvefl mmetunra amov^^ tlM soldiery; at 
Mljin, lanonf? the* desertcra, the greatest niiBMr oi 
^rfron were Roman seameB; at others, among the 
^rtrf lowest class of plebeians, in propagating iaslnuar 
tious against the aenate and nobility ; hinting to then, 
that *• in the appearance of reviring the former allianoe, 
they were seeretfy forming and preparing to execute 
ti scheme of bringing Syracuse onder the dominion of 
the Romans ; and that then their fiiction, and the few 
advocates £6r the renewal of the treaty, would domi* 
neer without control/ 

24. Crowds of people disposed to listen to and be- 
Here such reports flocked into Syracuse in great num- 
bers every day, and afforded not only to Epicydes, but 
lo Andranodorus likewise, some hopes of effecting a 
rerulntion. The latter, wearied by the importunities 
efhia wife, who urged that ' now was the time to pos- 
sess himself of the sovereignty, while all was in a 
state of disorder^ in consequence of liberty being lately 
recovered, but not yet established on a regular loot* 
ing^ ; while the soldiers, who owed their livelihood to 
the pay received from the late king, were yet at liand, 
and iHtile the commanders sent by Hannibal, who 
irere well acquainted with those soldiers, could aid 
the enterprise,' took, as an associate in his design, 
Themistns, to whom Gelon's daughter was marrimi ; 
4liid in a few days after, incautiously disclosed the 
afiair to one Aristoo, an actor on the stage, whom he 
vab accustomed to intrust with other secrets, a man 

^ 'whose birth and eiivumstances were both reputable; 
lubt did his employment disgrace them, because among 
the Greeks that profession is not considered as disbo- 

' norable. This man resolving to be guided by the duty 
irlfich he owed to his country, discovered the matter 
tli^ ffao pretors ; who having learned by unquestionable 
)^ofii that the information was well-founded, first 
ooosulted the elder senators, by whose advice he placed 
* guard at the door of the senate-house, and as soon aa 
Vhemistns and Andranodoros entered, put them to 
daaitlu This fkeif in a^Huanoce unoonunonly atro«- 
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cious, the cawe of wUcli was mtknown te the ntlti 
occaatoned a -violeilt uproar ; but having td Imigtii 
procured silence, they brcmght the informer into ^bo 
•enate^faoose. He then gKve a regnlar detatH of ererjr 
cirenmstance, showing that the conspiracy owed 4ti 
origin to the marriage of Gelon's daughter HarmomA 
with Themistns ; that the auxiliary troops of Afirioant 
and Spaniards had been engaged for the punmbe of 
massacring the prefors and others of ^e nobilttyi 
whose property, according to orders giren, was to bi 
the booty of their murderers ; that a band of mefoe^ 
naries, accustomed to the command of Atidranodoms^ 
had been procured with the design of seiaing again-oil 
the island. He afterwards laid before ttem erer^ 
particular; what things were to be done, and by 
whom, together with the whole plan of the coni^>irac|r^ 
supported by men with arms ready to execute it. Ou 
which the senate gave judgment that they ii ad snffered 
death as justly as Hieronrmus. The crowd round tbf 
senate-house being variously disposed^ and uBac«> 
quainted with the real state of the case, became clai' 
morous : but while they were uttering furious threat^ 
the sight of the conspirators^ bodies in the -porch ' of 
the senate-house impressed them with such terror^ thitt 
they silently followed the well*judging part of the 
plebeians to an assembly which was snmmonod. Sch' 
pater was commissioned by the senate and his ool^- 
leagues to explain the matter to ike people. ..>ir* 

25» He brought his charges against the 4eceaed>i» 
if they were then on trial: afler taking a csview.icrf 
their former lives, he insisted that whatever wixdoed 
and impious acts had been perpetrated sftice the deadt 
of Hiero, Andranodorus and Themistus were.'the a«^ 
^hors of them. * For what,' said he, ' did thr holy 
Hieronymns ever do by the direction of his ownnpvsffi? 
What, indeed, leould he do who. had scarcely etceeied 
the years of ciiildhood ? His guardians and teaefaenr.eJ»> 
ercised the sovere^u power, screened from »tfae puiififc 
hatred which fell on him, and therefore onght to faasns 
died, either before Hierooymus^ or with lam*. li&e«ii» 
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tfaUesi) tboM men who had merited and been doomed 
to die, ha^e nnce the deetii of the tyrant attempted 
new crimes; at first openiy, when Andranodorus* 
shutting the gates of the island, assumed the throne as 
Ids by inheritance, and kept as proprietor what he had 
held as trustee : afterwards, being abandoned by those 
who were in the island, and blockaded by all the rest 
of the citizens who held the Achradina, and finding 
bis open and arowed attempts on the crown inefiectual, 
he endeavored to attain it by secret machinations and 
treachery : nor could he be induced to alter his mea- 
sarea even fay kindness and the honor . conferred on 
hem ; for it should be remembered that among the de* 
Kverers of their conotrv this treacherous conspirator 
against its liberty was chosen a pretor. But the spirit 
of royalty has been infused into these men by their royal 
eonsorts, Hiero's daughter married to one, Gelon's to 
the other.' At these words a shoot was heard from every 
pnrt of the assembly, that * none of the race of the ty«> 
ranta ought to live.' Such is the nature of the popn* 
lace ; they are either abject slares or tyranmc masterab 
idberty, which consists in a mean between these, they 
nitber undervalue, or know not how to enjoy with mo*- 
deration ; and, in general, there are not wanting agents 
disposed to foment their passions, who, working on 
minds which delight in cruelty, and know, no restraint 
in the practice of it, exasperate them to acts of blood 
and slaughter. Thus, on the present occasion, the 
fireters instantly proposed the passing of an order, 
hnd it was hardly proposed before it was passed, that 
all the royal family should be p«t to death; whereon 
pevsons sent by these magistrates executed the sentenoe 
€81 Demarata, daughter of Hiero, and Harmonia, 
daughter of Gelon, the wires of Andranodorus and 
Themistos. 

• 20!. There was another daughter of Hiero, called 
fienuslea, wife to Zoippus i who, havving been sent by 
Hieoronymns ambassador to king Ptolemy, had conti* 
IKied abroad in Toluntary exile. On getting notice 
that the exeeutionen were. coming. to: her abo^ she fl^ 
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for refuge into tike cbapel of her homefaoild $&At 
takiog with her two maideD daughters, with their hait 
dishevelled, and their appearance in every other par* 
ttcniar calculated to e^fccite compaaeion : to tbia ehe 
added prayers, beseeching the execationers, ' by the 
memory of her father Hiero, and of her brother Oei^Ai 
not to suffer her, an innocent woman, to be involved in 
ruin under the hatred incurred by Hieronymus. To 
her nothing had accrued from bis being om the tbroae 
but the exile of her husband ; neitfaeer,. during- the life 
of Hieronymus, was her situation the same with that 
of her sister, nor since bia death was ber cause the 
same* Must it not be allowed that if Andranodoma 
bad succeeded in bis projects ber sister would hare 
reigned with him, whereas she must have been in ser* 
vitude with the rest t If any one should tell Zoippua 
that Hieronymus was killed and Syracuse free^ who 
could doubt but be would instantly get on board a ship 
and return to bis country? How deceitful were the 
hopes of men ! Could he imagine that in bis nataia 
soil, restored to liberty, his wife and children weid 
struggling to preserve their lives ; and in what respect 
did they obstruct the cause of liberty or the lawa? 
What danger could arise from them, a solitary « and^ in 
a manner, widowed woman, and ber poor- orphan G\al* 
dren ? But, though no danger was apprehended fkom 
them, yet the whole royal race was detested. Lsi 
herself and children be banished far from Syracuaa 
and from Sicily ; let them be conveyed to Alexandria^ 
a wife to ber husband, the daughters to their father/ 
Finding them still inexorable, and wishing to make 
the best use of the time, (for she saw some even draw- 
ing their swords,) she desisted from farther intreatiea 
for herself, and continued to beseech them ' to sparof 
at least, her daughters, who were children of an age 
which even enraged enemies would refrain from in- 
juring; and not, while they pursued their rereaga 
against tyrants, to imitate themselves the crimes whiek 
bad raised their hatred/ While she was speakiaf 
Ibey dragged ber from the sanctaaryi and slew ber | 
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Mbeii tom^d tbeir wemfMns agmnst the cbiMren^ 
wto <viwre spriiikled'with the l>lood of their mother. 
Bi^ tbey» deprired of reason hy prlef and fear toge- 
ther, mahed out of the chapel with snch quicknesa, 
tlwt had a paaaage been open to the public atreet, they 
wottld hate ftUed the whole city with tamvlt : eren aa 
it waa, though the extent of the house was not great, 
they several times made their way through the midat 
of nany armed men without receiving a wound, and 
extricated themselves from those that took bold of 
tbem, notwithstanding the number and strength of the 
bauds with wbicb they bad to struggle : but, at length, 
being reduced to the last weakness by wounds, after 
Gorering every place with their blood, they fell and 
exfiiffed. This scene, piteous in itself, was rendered 
yet more so by an incident that ensued ; for shortly 
after arrived a message countermanding their execu- 
tioii^ the sentiments of the people having suddenly 
turned to the side of compassion : and this compassion 
was soon converted into anger, on account of the pre- 
cipHancy with which the sentence bad been hurried 
Qitf. so as to leave no time for reconsideration, or the 
sttbaidiag of passion. The populace, therefore, ex- 
pressed much discontent, and insisted on an assembly 
of election to fill up the places of Andranodorus and 
Tbeiitistus, for both had been pretors ; and this elec- 
tion was not at all likely to terminate in a manner 
agreeable to the present pretors. 

37. A day was appointed for the election, when, to 
the surprise of all, some person in the remotest part 
of the crowd named Epicydes ; then another, in the 
sane quarter, Hippocrates ; wbicb names were after- 
wards the most frequently repeated, with the manifest 
Upprobation of the multitude. The assembly itself 
was an irregular one ; for, not the commons alone, but 
also great numbers of the soldiery, and even of de* 
aerten, who wished to overturn every present esta- 
blishment, eonrposed the disorderly crowd. The ma* 
gislrates, at first, pretended ignorance of what was 
going fQrii«fd> tiuaking to protract the busineia ; but,' 
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at last^ overcome by the united voice of so very OMiAyy 
and dreading an insurrection, they declared those men 
pretors : who, however, did not immediately unveH 
their sentiments, though greatly chap:rined,-^fir8tt at 
ambassadors having gone to Appins Claudius to ckmm 
elude a truce often days, and then, when that was i4h 
tained, on others being sent to negotiate a renewal of 
the old alliance. At this time the Romans had a fleel 
of a hundred sail at Murgantia, watching what mftgh# 
be the result of the commotions of Syracuse in eonae** 
quence of the death of the tyrants, and to what poiaiS 
the view of the people might be directed by the late 
acquisition of liberty, to which they had so long 
been strangers. Meanwhile, the Syracusan amba^^ 
•adors had been sent by Appius to Marcellus on hia 
arriving in Sicily ; who, when he heard the terms mi 
which they proposed the alliance, conceiving expeeta«4 
tions that the business might be adjusted to rautuid 
satisfaction, sent ambassadors on his part to Syracusa 
to treat with the pretors in person. Here was fio 
longer the same quiet and tranquillity : on news being 
received that a Carthaginian fleet had arrived at Pw» 
chynum, Hippocrates and Epicydes, freed from appr^ 
hension, now began, sometimes among the merceoairy 
soldiers, at others among the deserters, to apread- in^ 
sinuations that there was a design of betrayinff Syraw 
case to the Romans. And when Appius came and 
kept his fleet stationed at the mouth of the harkK>»« 
with intention to raise the spirits of the other party, 
this gave the utmost appearance of credibility to their 
ill-grounded suggestions, insomuch that the popttlaod 
at first ran down in a tumultuous manner to oppose tli# 
landing of his men, if such an attempt should be madtJ 
28. In this troubled state of affairs it was judged 
necessary to call a general assembly. -Her^» wfiila 
opposite parties drew contrary ways, and a civil war 
was on the point of breaking out, one of the leadini^ 
fiobles, named Apollonides, addressed them in a dis* 
course of Very salutary tendency at such a jaiiotnra^ 
telling them that * no state ever had auaaver protpteet 
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fi^kw of rafety or of rain. If all would unanimovsly 
i»ctiiie either on the side of the Romans, or to that 
<>f the GarthaginiaBs, their prosperity anU bappioesa 
would equal that of any other natioo whatever. If se- 
parate parties labored to eouateract each other, the 
war between the Carthaginians and the Romans was 
votmore farioas than would be that which must fol- 
low between the Syracusans themselves, when each 
party should have its own troops, its own arms, its. 
ow» leaders within the same walls. The most effec- 
teal endeavors ought to be used to bring all to unsni- 
noit^r in opinion* Which of the alliances might be the 
wore profitable was a question of a very inferior na- 
tare^and of much less moment. Nevertheless, on the 
ehoiee of allies, they ought rather to follow the judg- 
ment of Hiero than that of Hieronymus, and give the 
preference to a friendship, of which they had a happy 
eicperience for fifty years, before one which would he 
at the present new to them, and was formerly found 
deceitful. Another consideration ought to be allowed 
aome' weight in tbeir resolves ; that it was in their 
poU'er to decline a treaty of friendship with the Car- 
^ginians, and yet not to enter, immediately at least* 
into a war with them ; whereas with the Romans they 
must Instantly have either peace or war.' The less of 
party spirit and warmth this speech contained, the 
Ipreater was its influence on the hearers. To the pre- 
ians, and a select number of senators, a military coun^ 
oil' was joined ; and even the commanders of companies, 
Wftd'the prefects of the allies, were ordered to share in 
^ir consultations. After the affair had been £re- 
^entiy debated with great heat, they at last resolved, 
because they oouUl discover no plan on which war 
doold be maintained against the Romans, that a treaty 
of peace should be formed with them, and that ambas- 
Sttdofs should be sent with those of that nation, then 
ift ^3rracuse, to ratify it. 

• 1-99. .Not many days had passed when deputies from 
thoilieMiiines arrived, requesting aid for the defence 
^«their<co«Hiti^ ; and this application was considered 
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as coming most seasonably for ridding the city of a 
disorderly turbulent rabble, and removiBg their leaders 
out of the way. The pretor, Hippocrates, was ordered 
to conduct the deserters thither; and these wete acr 
Gompanied by great numbers of mercenary auxiliaries, 
so that the whole amounted to four thousand soldiers. 
This expedition was highly pleasing, both to the per^ 
sons employed, and to their employers; the formet 
gaining what they had long wished for, an opportunitj 
for disturbing the government; the latter rejoicing at 
such a nuisance being removed — ^the sink, as it were> 
of the city. However, this proved only like giving a 
sick person present ease, that he might relapse with an 
aggravation of his disorder : for Hippocrates began at 
first, by secret excursions, to ravage the nearest parts 
of the 'Roman province ; but afterwards, when Appias 
had sent a body of troops to protect the territories of 
the allies, he attacked, with his intire force, a detacht 
ment posted in bis way, and killed a great number. 
When Marcellus was informed of these transactions, 
he instantly despatched ambassadors to Syracuse, to 
complain of this infraction of the treaty, and to repre-r 
sent that occasions of quarrel would never be wanting, 
unless Hippocrates and Epicydea were banished, not 
only from Syracuse, but far from every part of Sicily. 
Epicydes not choosing, by reniaining where he waa,* 
either to face the charge of being a confederate in li|a 
absent brother's crime, or to omit contributing his share 
towards effecting a rupture, went off to his seceding 
countrymen at Leonti, where finding the inhabitaoti 
filled with a sufficient degree of animosity against tha 
Roman people, he undertook to detach then from tba 
Syracusans also : for * the latter,' he said, ' had atipuv 
lated in their treaty with Rome that every state which 
had been subject to their kings should for the futoitt 
be subject to them ; and they were not now conlcsnt 
with liberty, unless they possessed along with it ragal 
and arbitrary power over other nations. The proper 
answer, therefore, to be given to any requisition from 
(hem was, that the Leontines deemed themselves intitM 
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to freedom no less than themteWes, if it were only he* 
cause their city was the spot where the tyrant fell) 
that there liberty was first proclaimed, where the troops 
had abandoned tlie king's generals, and flocked to Syra- 
cuse. Wherefore that. article must be expunged from 
the treaty, or a treaty containing such an article should 
not be admitted/ The multitude were easily per- 
suaded; and when ambassadors from Syracuse com* 
plained of their cutting off the Roman detachment, and 
deliTered an order that Hippocrates and Epicydes 
should depart either to Locri, or to any other place 
ivhicb they chose, provided they retired out of Sicily, 
the Leontines roughly answered, that * they bad not 
commissioned the Syracusans to make a treaty of peace 
with Uie Romans for them, neither were they bound by 
other people's treaties.' This answer the Syracusans 
laid before the Romans, declaring that * the Leontines 
were not under their direction ; that, therefore, the 
Jlomans might make war on that people without any 
.violation of the treaty with Syracuse; and that they 
would not fail to give their assistance in it on condition 
that the others, when reduced to submission, should 
be again subjected to their government.' 

30. Marcellus. marched against Leontini with his 
whole force, sending also for Appius, that he might 
attack it on another quarter; and so great was the 
ardor of the soldiers on that occasion, inspired by 
their resentment for the detachment being cut off while 
a treaty of peace was depending, that, at the first as- 
sault, they carried the town. Hippocrates and Epicy- 
des, when they saw the enemy in possession of the 
walls, and breaking open the gates, retired with a few 
•others into the citadel, from whence they made tiieir 
jescape eecretly during the night to Herbessus* The 
Syracusans having marched from home in a body, 
eight thousand in number, were met at ^e river MyU 
by a messenger, who acquainted them that Leontini 
<WB8 taken, and who mixed several falsehoods with the 
truth, saying, that both soldiers and townsmen had 
heen put to the sword without distinction ; nor did he 
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believe that any one, above tbe age of childhood, tras 
left alive ; that the city was sacked, and the effects of 
the wealthy bestowed on the soldiers. On hearing 
snch a shocking account, the army halted ; and, ev^ry 
one being highly exasperated, the commanders, Wh0 
were Sosis and Dinomenes, entered into consultatioii 
how they should act. The false report had receiTed tt 
color of truth sufficient to justify apprehension, from 
tbe circumstance of a number of deserters, amounting 
to two thousand, having been beaten with rods and be^ 
headed. But not one of the Leon tines, or the other 
soldiers, had been hurt, after the capture of the city 
was completed ; and every kind of property had been 
restored to tbe owners, except what was destroyed in 
the first confusion of the assault. The troops, who 
complained grievously of their fellow-soldiers being 
treacherously put to death, could not be prevailed on, 
either to proceed to Leontini, or to wait in their pre- 
sent post for more certain intelligence. On which the 
pretors, perceiving that they were inclined to mutiny, 
out that this ferment would not be of long duration if 
their ringleaders in this foolish conduct were removed, 
led the army to Megara, whence they themselves, with 
a small body of horse, proceeded to Herbessus, with 
hopes that, in consequence of the general consterna^ 
tion, the city might be surrendered into their hands; 
but being disappointed in their expectations, they next 
day decamped from Megara, in order to lay siege to it 
with the whole of their force. Hippocrates and Epicy- 
des now adopted a plan, which, though at first sight 
not free from danger, yet, every hope being cut off, 
was the only one which they could pursue ; this was 
to put themsielves into the hands of the soldiery, of 
whom a great part were well acquainted with .them, 
and all were incensed on account of the supposed 
slaughter of their fellow-soldiers ; and they accordingly 
went out to meet the army on its approach. It hap- 
pened that the corps which led the van was a battalion 
of six hundred Cretans, who, in the reign of Hierony* 
mua, had served under their command^ and were also 
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V^ev an obligation to Hanoibal, having been taken 
prisoners at tbe Tbrasymenus, with other aaxiliariea 
lo the Romans, and dismissed. Hippocrates and Epi- 
cydes knowing them by their standards, and the fashion 
of tlieir armor, advanced to them, holding out olive- 
branches, and other emblems of suppliants, and be- 
sought them to receive them into their ranks, to pro- 
tect them there, and not to betray them into the hands 
of the Syracusans, by whom they themselves would 
soon be delivered up to the Romans to be murdered. 
The Cretans immediately, with one voice, bade them 
keep up their courage, for they should share every 
fortune with them. 

31. During this conversation the standards bad 
halted, nor had the cause of the delay yet reached the 
general. But soon a rumor spread that it was occa- 
sioned by Hippocrates and Epicydes, and a murmur 
ran along the whole line, evidently demonstrating that 
the troops were pleased at their coming. On this the 
pretors instantly rode forward at full speed to the van, 
asking, * What sort of behavior was this ? What did 
the Cretans mean by such disorderly conduct, main- 
taining conversation with an enemy, and allowing them 
to mix in their ranks?' They then ordered Gfippocrates 
to be seized, and put in chains. On which words such 
a olamor ensued, begun by the Cretans, and continued 
by the rest, as clearly showed that if they proceeded 
farther in the matter, they would have cause to be ap- 
prehensive for their own safety. Alarmed and per- 
plexed by their situation, they ordered the army to 
march back to Megara, and sent expresses to Syra- 
cuse, with accounts of their present state. While the 
men were disposed to entertain every kind of suspicion, 
Hippocrates, to increase their apprehensions, employed 
an ar.tifice: having sent out some of the Cretans to 
watch the roads, be afterwards read publicly a letter 
composed by himself, but which he pretended had been 
intercepted. The address was * The pretors of Syra^ 
ci)se to the consul Marcellus.' Alter the usual saluta- 
iioim, it mentioned, that ' he had acted rightly and pro- 
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peily in not sparing any in Leontini. Tliat all tk« 
mercenary soldiers were to be considered in the sania 
light, and never would Syracuse enjoy tranquillity as 
long as one of the foreign auxiliaries remained, eithef 
in the city, or in their army : they therefore requested 
him to use his endeavors to reduce under hi's power 
those who were encamped with their pretors at Megara, 
and, by putting them to death, effectuate at length tfaa 
delivery of Syracuse/ As soon as this was read to the 
soldiers, they ran on all sides to arms with such cla« 
mors, that the pretors in a fright rode away during the 
confusion to Syracuse. But even their flight did not 
serve to quell the mutiny, and several attacks were 
made on the Syracusan troops : nor would one of them 
have found mercy, had not Epicydes and Hippocrates 
opposed the rage of the multitude, not through com- 
passion or any humane intention, bat through fear of 
forfeiting all hope of ever retnrning to the city ; and 
from this farther consideration that, while they should 
find these men, themselves both faithful soldiers and 
hostages, they would, at the same time, engage also the 
favor of their relations and friends ; in the first place» 
by so great an obligation conferred, and then, by hav* 
ing such a pledge in their hands. As they knew, too, 
from .experience, how slight and insignificant an im- 
pulse is sufficient to set the populace in motion, they 
procured a soldier, who had been one of the number 
besieged in Leontini, and suborned him to carry to 
Syracuse a story corresponding with the feigned tale 
told at Myla ; and, by avowing himself the autiier, and 
asserting as facts, of which he had been an eye-witness, 
those particulars, of which doubts were harbored^ to 
irritate the passions of the people. 

32. This man not only gained credit with the plopa-* 
lace, but being brovght before the senate, had address 
enough to influence even their judgment ; and several, 
not apt to be over credulous, openly observed that * it 
•was happy that the avarice and cruelty of the Romi|jBs 
l»ad been* unmasked at Leontini. Had they come into 
Syracuse tiieir behavior would hare been the snme^ 
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er probably more barbarous, as the incitements to ara-^ 
vice were greater there/ Wherefore all agreed in opi* 
Bion that the gates ought to be shut, and guards posted 
for the defence of the city. But they did not so gene- 
lally agree in the object either of their fears or their 
ATersions. Among the military of all descriptions, 
md a great part of the plebeians, their hatred fell on 
the Roman nation ; while the pretors and a few of the 
nobility, notwithstanding that their judgment had been 
infected by the false intelligence, yet took more pains 
to guard against a nearer and more immediate danger ; 
for Hippocrates and Epicydes were already at the 
Hexapylnm ; and the relations of the native soldiers 
then in the army were using many arguments to per- 
suade the people to open the gates, and to let their 
common country be defended against the Romans. 
And now one of the gates of the Hexapylum had been 
opened, and the troops had begun to march in, when the 
pretors arrived at the spot: they endeavored, at first 
by commands and menaces, then by counsel and ad-^ 
▼ice, to deter the inhabitants from their purpose ; and 
at last, finding all these ineffectual, they descended 
irom their dignity, and had recourse to intreaties, be- 
seeching them not to betray their country to men who 
yrfiwe lately instruments of a tyrant, and who now im* 
{Hrisoned the soldiers' minds^ But in the heat of the 
present ferment the ears of the multitude were deaf to 
all such arguments, and efforts were made to break 
open the gates on the inside, no less violent than {hose 
from without. They were all soon forced, and the 
whole army received into the Hexapylum. The pre- 
tors, with the youth of the city, fied for safety into the 
Achradina. The mercenaries, deserters^ and all the 
soldiers of the late king, then in Syracuse, augmented 
the force of the enemy. In consequence, the Achradina 
was taken at the first assault, and the pretors, except 
such as could make their escape in the confusion, were 
all put to death. Night put an end to the shedding of 
blood. Next day the slaves were invited to freedom ; 
all the prisoners were discharged from confinement, 
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aod tibe moHey rabble^ composed of all tliese difldrett 
torts, elected Hippocrates and :^ioyde$ prators : tlatB 
Syracuae, >after a gbort «ajoyineiit of tlio>8anftli]De Of 
liberty, snnk back into its former state of aerritiide* 
* 33. As soon as the Romans were infomed- of tbeae 
OFonts they immediately decamped from LeoniiBi, iwNi 
marched to Syraense. At- the same time it happeaod 
that ambassadors sent by Apipias, and 't?bo; were apt" 
preaching the place, an a qninqiiereme^ with difficulty 
escaped beiiig taken : which howerer 'was the ikt^'Of n 
quadriremo, ordered to advance some distance btfl^re 
their galley, on its entering the harbor. And now not 
only the laws of peace, but even those of war, had 
been all thrown astde^ when the Roman amy pitched 
their camp at Olympinm, a temple of Jvpitenso 
called, distant a mile and a half from the city. Froai 
hence al6o itwas judged proper to send ambassadors, 
who were prevented 'entering the city by Hippoerates 
and EpiCydes, witb their. adherents coming oat from 
the g)ate to meet them. The Roman whose part it was 
to speaks said that * the Romans came not with the in- 
tention of making war on the Syracusans, bnt of giving 
succor and support both to such as, after extricataag 
^emselves from, the midst of carnage, fled to thesk for 
refuge ; and also to those who, overpowered by fear, 
endured a bondage more shocking, not only ^an oxilo, 
but even than death. Nor would the Romans soffer 
such an abominable massacre of their allies to pass 
unpunished. Wherefore if those who had taken re<- 
fuge With them were allowed - to return to their conih- 
try with safety, and the authors of the maasacre were 
delivered' up, and liberty and their laws restored to the 
Syracusans^ th^e would be no occasion for quarrel. 
If these jrequisitions were not. complied with, whoever 
was the cause of the refusal should undergo the se- 
verest vengeance which their arms could inlict.* .To 
this Epicydes replied, that * if they had been charged 
with any message to him and his friends, they wotdd 
have rettirned an answer. That when the government 
of Syracuse shonld be in the hands of those to* whom 
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tfatey caitae/tbe^ titgfat tlieii return to Sicily. . If they 
htgtkn bostiUties/ they should learn, on trials that the 
8ieg« of Syracuse was a very difierent kind of business 
front that of Leontihi.' So saying, he turned bis back 
•n the ambassadors, and shot the gates.. The Romans 
tb^i inmediately began to form the siege of Syracuse, 
buih by land and sea: by land, on the side of the 
Hexapylum : by sea^ on that of the Aohradtna, the 
wall of whieh is washed by its waves. Having mas* 
tered Leontini by the terror which their assault in-^ 
spired, and that at the first attack, they doubted not 
but they should be able, in some quarter or other, to 
make ' their' way into a city of such wide extent, .and 
whose defebd«d parts lay at such a distance from each 
other: they pushed forward therefore to the walls 
erory kind of machine used in sieges. 

34. This enterprise, from the spirit and rigor with 
Urbiefa it was undertaken^ must have met the expetsted 
suecess, had it not been for one single person then iu 
Syracuse: this was Archimedes, a man singularly 
skilled in the science of astronomy^ and a great geo- 
metrician, eminently distinguished in the invention 
and construction of warlike engines, by means of 
whieh, with very slight exertions, be baffled the efforts 
of the enemy, made with immense labor. The wall, 
tvhich^' being drawn lilong unequal eminences, was in 
some parts high and difficult of access, in others low 
and liable to be approached through the level vales, 
ho fuffiisb^d With machines of all kinds adapted to 
^e nature of each particular place. That of the 
Achradina, which, as before observed, is washed by 
theisea, Marcellos attacked from his largest ships; 
while from the dmall vessels the archers, slingers, and 
fight-^infantry, (whose weapon is of such a kind that 
it' cannot well be throwti back, except by experienced 
bands,) Wounded almost every one defending the 
irofks. * these requiring room for the discharge of 
tbeif missiles, kept at a distance ; but the other and 
larger '^hips, eight in number, were fhstened together 
iti pairs, by the removal of one tier of oars; whila 
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those on the exterior sides moved them both asifti 
single ship. These carried turrets, of several storied 
in height, with instruments for demolishing the ramparti: 
Against this naval armament Archimedes disposed on 
the walls engines of various sizes. On the shifM 
which lay at a distance he discharged rocks of itn* 
mense weight ; and those which lay nearer, lighter, 
and therefore more numerous annoyances. And lastly, 
be opened in the wall from top to bottom a great nuBft* 
ber of spike-holes, a cubit in diameter, through wbicb^ 
without being seen, or in danger of being hurt, they 
poured arrows and darts from scorpions. Some shipg 
having come up closer, in order that the weapons from 
the engines might fly over them, he used an engine 
called tolleno, composed of a long lever supported 
at the middle, and fixed in such a manner that one arm 
of it projected beyond the wall ; from the extremity 
of this hung by a strong chain an iron grapple, which 
taking hold of the fore part of the ship, while the 
other -extremity of the lever was weighed down to the 
ground by a heavy counterpoise of lead, lifted up the 
prow, and set the vessel on its stern ; the grapple then 
was suddenly disengaged, and the ship was* to the 
utter consternation of the seamen, dashed into the 
water with such force, that even if it had fallen in mn 
erect position, it would have taken in a great deal of 
water. By these means the assailants were foiled in 
every attempt by sea : abandoning therefore that part 
of the plan, they bent all their efforts to the pushing 
forward the operations by land, and with their whole 
force. But on this side, too, the place was furnished 
with a similar train of engines of every description^ 
procured in a course of many years by the direction 
and at the expense of Hiero, and through the sii!^gular 
skill of Archimedes. The nature of the ground also 
was favorable to the defendants, because the rock on 
which -the foundations of the wall were laid is in moiC 
places so steep, that not only bodies thrown from an 
engine, but such as rolled down by their own weight, 
fell with great power on the enemy : the same 
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rendered the ascent difficult to be climbed, and the 
looting unsteady. Wherefore a council being held, it 
was resolved, since every attempt ended in disappoint- 
ment and disgrace, to desist from farther attacks, and 
only to blockade the place so closely as to cut off all 
supplies of provisions, either by land or sea. 

35. Meanwhile Marcellus marched with about a third 
part of the forces to recover those cities which, during 
the general disturbances, had revolted to the Cartha- 
ginians. Helorus and Herbessus he received by vo- 
luntary surrender. Having taken Megara by storm, 
ho sacked and demolished it, in order to strike terror 
into others, particularly the Syracusans. About the 
same time Himilco, who had for a long time kept his 
fleet at the promontory of Pachynum, landed at Hera- 
clea, which is also called Minoa, twenty-five thousand 
infantry, three thousand horses, and twelve elephants ; 
a much greater force than, he had before on board his 
•hips at Pachynum. When Syracuse was seized by 
Hippocrates, he had gone to Carthage, and there, being 
encouraged by ambassadors from him as chief, and by 
letters from Hannibal, who affirmed that the time was 
now come for recovering possession of Sicily with the 
highest honor ; and as his own advice given on the 
spot had no small degree of influence, he easily pro- 
cured an order that the greatest force possible of in- 
fantry and cavalry should be transported into that 
island. Immediately on his arrival he reduced Herar 
elea, and within a few days after Agrigentnm ; raising 
Ht the same time, in all the other states who sided with 
the Carthaginians such warm hopes of expelling the 
Bomans from Sicily, that at last even the Syracusans, 
besieged as they were, assumed new courage. Judg- 
ing that a part of their forces would be sufficient for 
defence alone, they divided the business in such a 
manner that Epicydes should command the troops so 
appointed for guarding the city, and Hippocrates, in 
eonjunction with Himilco, conduct the war against the 
{Uman consul. The latter accordingly, with ten thou* 
MOd foot and five hundred horse, having passed by 
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Bight through some intervals hetween the Roiuan po«li| 
began to pitch his camp near the city Acrtllas: white 
they were raising their fortifications If arc^lni eaaw 
on them ; for he was now retarning from Agrigentinih 
to which place he had in vain hastened by ^nlek 
marches, in hope of reaching It before the enemy, but 
he fDund it already in their possession, and expected 
nothing less at that time than to meet a Syracttiaii 
army in his way. However,. throvgh fear of 'Himileo 
and the Carthaginians, for whom be wasby^na meiaaa 
a match with the Ibree which he then had,-- he- tUM 
marching with all possible cantion, and witii hittroo^ 
prepared for every occurrence. 

30. This precaution adopted against the Carthagi- 
nians .happened to prove useful in respect ^of the 8yr»# 
Cttsans. Finding them scattered, separately employed 
in forming their camp, and mostly unarmed,, he- »tt]^« 
rounded and cut off the whole of their infantry : the 
cavalry, after a slight opposition, fled with Hippocf Hies 
to Aorie. This stroke having effectually ehedced tii« 
designs of those states which were disposed to revolt 
from the Romans, Maroellus returned to Syracuse ; 
and, after a few days, Himileo, being joined by 'fit|»«- 
pocrates, came and encamped at the nver AnapUB, 
about eight miles distant. About the same timef^y- 
^ve Carthaginian ships of battle, commanded by Bth- 
milcar as admiral, put into the great harbor at l^ym^ 
Guse, and a Roman fleet of thirty quinquerenes landed 
the first legion at Panormus: it seemed, indeed, as if 
the theatre of war was removed hither irom Italy, so 
intent were both nations on- the afikirs of -Sicily. Hi- 
mileo expected that the Roman legion landed at Pa- 
normus would fall a prey to him on its way to Syra- 
cuse ; but he missed it by taking the road whioh led 
through the inland parts of the country, while the 
legion, keeping close to the sea coatt, and being a^ 
tended by the fleet, effected a junction with AppHts 
Claudius, who, with a part of his forces, came as far 
as Paohynum to meet it* Nor did. the Oartha(finiai» 
delay longer at Syracuse. On the one hand, Boaslleiv 
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lv*8idiAidMt of his iOwn gtrenf^h at sea, as the Romans 
had a fteet* of at least doable hianuiiibcr; and, at the 
same tine, as he perceired that the only effect of his 
forpsB renmiBiag there^ where they could do ao ser* 
Tice». wcNBld hev the aggrasratiBg the distress of his al- 
lies ill the article of provisioas, he sailed out into the 
naiBvand passed over. to Africa. On the other hand, 
Hiaulco had in Tain followed. Marcellus to Syracuse^ 
in hopes of finding aa opportumty of engaging him be<^ 
fore'hersbould join the larger division, of his army; 
but being disappointed in this^ and seeing likewise that 
ike enemy's post at Syracuse was secured from every 
attempt, both by the fortifications and tbe*^ number oi 
their Ibrces, he did not choose to waste time to no 
parpoae> in sitting there as a spectator of the siege car« 
lied on against his ^illies,^ and therefore decamped and 
marched away .his army, with intention to carry it 
wherever a pcospect of- a revolt from the Romans 
shottld inviite him, that he might invigorate by hispre- 
aence the resolution of those who favored his interest. 
And firaty through 'the treachery of the inhabitants « 
, who betrayed &e Roman garrison, he got possession 
of Murgantia, where the Romans had large magaeines 
ofeora and every kind of provisions. 

Zff. By this-revolt other states were encouraged to 
isMtate the example ; and. the Roman garrisoDs were 
either driven od^ of the fortresses or betrayed and 
ovecpbwered. Enna, standing on a lofty eminence, 
whicli was steep and craggy on every side, was not 
only- improvable by reason of its situation, but had 
moreover a strong force. in its citadel, with a governor 
who could' not be easily overreached by treachery. 
This was Lucius Pinarius, a man of spirit and activity, 
who reJiedmore on bis own precaution to render every 
edieme of perfidy impracticable than on the fidelity of 
the Siciliana; and his. solicitnde to be prepared for 
every emergency was now increased by the intelligence 
he hadureceived of so many cities revolting, or being 
betrayed, and the garrisons put to death. Wherefore 
every thing was kept in a ^tate of readiness, with 
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guards and watches constantly on duty, as wcU by 
night as hy day ; nor did the soldier ever quit his afms 
or his post. When the* leading men in £nna, who had 
already bargained with Himilco for the betraying of 
the garrison, understood that the Roman commander 
had left no room for the practice of any deceptkm, 
they resolved to act openly, and represented to htm 
that the city and the citadel ought to be under their 
care, since they had been connected with * the Romans 
as free men in alliance, not as slaves in custody/ 
They therefore required that the keys of the gates 
should be returned to them ; observing, that * on good 
allies honor was the strongest tie, and that then only 
would the senate and people of Rome think them de-i 
serving of thanks when they should continue in friend- 
ship out of their own free will, not through corapul* 
siou/ To this the Roman answered, that ' he was 
placed there by his general, and from him had received 
the keys of the gates and the custody of the citadel, 
which he held not at his own disposal, or that of the 
inhabitants of Enna, but at his who had committed 
them to his charge : that to relinquish a man's post in 
a garrison was, among the Romans, a capital crime ; 
and that parents had confirmed that law even by the 
death of their own children : that the consul Marcellus 
was not far distant : let them send ambassadors to him» 
who had the right and authority to determine.' They 
declared positively that they would not send, and gave 
him notice that, since words were of no avail, they 
would seek some other means of asserting their liberty. 
Pinarius then desired, ' that if they did not choose to 
take the trouble of sending to the consul, they would 
at least allow him to meet the people in assembly, that 
it might be known whether these were the denuncia* 
tions of a party only or of the whole slate :' which 
being agreed to, an assembly was proclaimed for the 
following day. 

38. After this conversation he went back immedi* 
ately into the citadel, and calling tbe troops together, 
spoke thus : ' Soldiers, you must have heard in what 
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nanner tbe Roman garrisons have, bf late, been be- 
trayed and cut off by the Sicilians. The same treachery 
you have escaped, principally through the kindness of 
the gods, and next through your own resolution, in 
keeping continual guard and watch under arms, with- 
out intermission by day or by night. I wish it were in 
our power to pass the rest of our time without enduring 
or offering cruel treatment. But this caution, which 
we have hitherto used, g^iards only against their secret 
machinations ; which, not having succeeded to their 
wish, they now openly and -plainly demand the keys of 
the gates. The moment these are delivered to them 
Enna will be made over to the Carthaginians, and we 
ahall be massacred here in a more shocking manner 
than were those of Murgantia. This one night's time 
I have with difficulty procured for consultation, that I 
might apprise you of the imminent danger to which 
yon are exposed. At sunrise they intend to hold an 
assembly for the purpose of criminating me, and in- 
censing the populace against you : before to-morrow 
night, therefore, Enna will be deluged either with your 
blood or with that of its inhabitants. If they anticipate 
your measures, you will have no resource: if you an- 
ticipate theirs, you will have no danger : whoever first 
draws the sword, his will be the victory. Do yon 
therefore, in arms, and with all your attention awake, 
wait for the signal. I will be in the assembly, and, by 
talking and disputing, will prolong the time until every 
thing shall be ready. As soon as I give the signal 
with my gown, then let me see that you raise a shout 
on every quarter, attack the multitude, and mow down 
all with the sword : take care that no one be left alive 
from whom either force or fraud can be feared. O ! 
Mother Geres and Proserpine, and you other gods» 
whether of the superior or inferior regions, who pa- 
tronise this city and these consecrated lakes and groves, 
so prosper us, I beseech you, with your favor and as- 
sistance, as we undertake such an enterprise with a 
view of averting, not of inflicting injury. I would use 
more words in exhorting you, soldiers, if you were to 
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bate a cootest with men in aim i tbat unarmed imd 
i»9nar4ed crowd you wiH kill until you shall be sistnN 
tied with killing : bendes, the consora eamp is at iiaa4^' 
90 tbat nothing oan^. be feared :firom Himilco and tlM 
Carthaginiana.' 

39* Being dtsmisaed with ibis exbortotion, they west 
to take refre«hilient. Next day they poeted thenMelv«8 
in different places to block up the etreete, and shut^tbe 
pa«ies against the tonrasmen going oat? the greatest 

Krt'Of tbem on and round the theatre, as theyteid 
e» before accustomed to atand spectators of ihems* 
semblias* The Roman commander was conducted by 
the magistrates into the presence of the people, where 
be represented tbat the power and anthmrity of deters 
mining the business in question lay in the consai,'not 
in him ; urging mostly the same arguments wbicb fa^ 
bad used the day before : on wbicb & few at first, tbea 
greater ;num hers, at last all, with one voice, insisted'On 
bis deUvering the keys; and when be hesitated ami 
demurred,; began to threaten him furiously, showing 
eyidently that they would no longer refrain from the 
utmost violence. The. gorernor then gave the con** 
certed signal with his gown. The ^soldiers were pm* 
piuredt having a long time expected it with earnest ati 
tention ; and nowf while some of them with loud shoufS 
ran. down from the higher places gainst the rear of the 
assembly^ others,, in close array, blocked upithe pan* 
sages- from the theatres. Thus, pent up in the inolo^ 
sure, the inhabitants of Enna were put to the sweard. 
Yet did they perisb not only by the weapons of their 
enemy, but by their own. hasty flight; for many tnm* 
bled over the others^ and the whole falling OU' tba 
grounded, the living on the dead, were, all promiseu- 
onsly heaped together. From thence the soldiers 
spread themselves over the city, and, as if it bad been 
taken by storm, filled every part of it with terror and 
carnage ; their rage venting.itself with no less fory om 
the unarmed crowd, than if their passions had beeu'ex^ 
asperated by an equality of dan^rin the heat of htA* 
tie. Thus, by an act either wholly unjustifiabloy. cis 
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fawusftble only on the ground of necesBity^ the pos«et4» 
•ion . of Enna was xetained. Marcellus sJiowad no dis- 
^l^obaiion of the. deed; on the contrary, he granted 
the pluBder of that place to the soldiers^ thinking thai 
the Sicilians, deterred hy fear of like treatment, would 
detiat from the practice of betraying the Roman for-, 
toeoseg. The hiatory of the sad catastrophe of this 
oity# which aiood in the m»idle of Sioily» and was so 
oonapicaom^ both on account of the extrtordiaary na*< 
tHfftl streagtb of its sitnation^ as also on accenat of 
^fery part of^tbeing rendered sacred by the niomiments 
of the. abduction of Proserpine of old, reached every 
Jiaft of the. island almost in one. day. People eonsi-^ 
deced.that horrid carnage as a violation of the mansions 
of thoigods, as well as of those of men-; and now even 
those vriio had hesitated until this time, openly declared 
in &Tor.of the Carthaginians. Hippocrates then re^ 
ti«ed to Murgantia, and Himileo to Ag^igentnm ; for 
they had, on an iavitation from the treacherous inha-i 
bi&nis, brought their amies to Enna to no pQrpo8e4 
Marceikis retuicned. into the territory of Leontini^ 
where, having stored ha camp with magazines of com 
and' other. provisions, and left a small body of troops 
to defend it, he. went to- carry on the siege of Syracuse. 
Appiiia Claudius having obtained his leave to go to 
mme ta canvass far the consulship,- ho appointed in 
his room Titus Quintus Crispinus to the command of 
the fleet and of the old camp. He fortified a camp for 
himself, in which, he erected huts for the winter, at a 
idaGe called Leon, ^re miles distant from the Hexapy- 
Uaa^ These were the transactiona in Sicily previous 
to the commencement of wiiiter. 

40.' During that summer the war- with king Philip, ~ 
which had been apprehended for some- time, broke out 
into aelion. Deputies came A'om Oricun to the pro- 
pdretor Marcus Valerius, who commanded the fleet at 
firundusEum and on the neighboring coasts of Calabria, 
informing himthal Philip had first attempted Apollo-^ 
Bia, sailing op the river with a hundred and twenty 
barka oftvco banks of oars ; and, not succeeding thero 
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M speedily as be expected, had aflervrards marched 
his army secretly by night to Oricum ; which city, be-^ 
iog situated in a plain, and being but weakly defended^ 
either by fortifications or by men and arms, was ormt* 
powered at the first assault. To this information they 
joined in treaties that he wonld bring them succor, and 
repel the attacks of that avowed enemy to the Roroam 
from the maritime cities, which were assailed for* no 
other reason than because they lay contiguous to Italy* 
Marcus Valerius, leaving a lieutenant-general, Tttutf 
Valerius, to maintain his present post, and putting on 
board the ships of burden a number of soldiers, for 
whom there was not room in the ships of war, set sail 
with his fleet, fully equipped and prepared, and arrived; 
on the second day at Oricum ; and without much dif^ 
eulty retook that city, which had for its defence but a 
weak garrison, left by Philip at his departure. Hithier 
came deputies from the Apollonians, with information 
that they were besieged because they refused to take 
part against the Romans, and that they were unablid 
longer to withstand the force of the Macedonians, n»* 
less a Roman garrison were sent to their aid. Vala* 
rius promised to comply with their wishes, and seat 
two thousand chosen men in ships of war to the rnon^ 
of the river, under the command of Quintus Nssviiis 
Crista, prefect of the allies, a man of an enterprising 
spirit and experienced in service. He, as soon as has 
men were landed, sent back the ships to join the rest 
of the fleet at Oricum, whence he came ; and leading 
his troops at a distance from the river, tlirough a road 
where he was least likely to meet any of the king:'^ 
party, got into town by night, without being discovered 
by them. During the following day all remained quiets 
while the prefect reviewed the forces of the Apolle*. 
nians, their arms, and the defences of the city. On 
examining all those matters he found sufficient grouad 
for confidence ; at the same time learning from sc^vtf 
that a great degree of negligence and inattention pre«« 
vailed among the enemy. In consequence of this m^ 
telligence he marched out of the city ia the dead-of.tto 
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Bight, without any noise ; and on entering their camp 
found it so neglected and exposed, that a thousand of 
his men had gotten within the rampart, as we are well 
asMired, before any one perceived them ; and, had they 
veflrained from killing the soldiers, might have reached 
the pavilion of the king. The destroying of those who 
were nearest to the gate roused the others from sleep ; 
and immediately such terror and dismay took posses- 
sion of all, that not one of them offered to take arms or 
to attempt expelling the assailants : nay, instead of 
that, even the king himself fled in the same condition 
as he had started out of bed : half naked in a manner, 
and in a dress which would scarcely be decent for a 
]irivftte soldier, much less a monarch, he effected his 
escape to his ships in the river. Thither also the rest 
of the multitude directed their precipitate flight. Some- 
what less than three thousand men were either killed 
or taken, but the number of prisoners considerably ex- 
ceeded that of the killed. The camp was then sacked ; 
and the Apollonians carried into their city, for the 
defenee of their walls on any future occasion, the ca- 
tapultas, balistas, and other engines, which had been 
provided for the purpose of demolishing them ; all the 
rest of the booty found in the camp was consigned to 
the Romans. As soon as the news of this event reached 
Oricuro, Marcus Valerius instantly drew his fleet to 
the mouth of the river, lest the king should attempt to 
escape by water. Philip, therefore, despairing of be- 
ing able to cope with his adversaries, either by land 
or sea, drew up some of his ships into dock, burned 
the rest, and with his troops, mostly unarmed and de- 
spoiled of their baggage, returned by land into Mace- 
donia. Marcus Valerius, with the Roman fleet, win- 
tered at Qricum. 

41. In iSpain the contending parties met with vari- 
ous success during this campaign : for, before the 
Romans passed the river Iberus, Mago and Hasdrubal 
defleated a very numerous army of Spaniards, and all 
Farther Spain would have revolted from the Romans 
luid not Publitts Cornelius, by a rapid march, arrived 
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in time to confirm the waTering^ reiolntions of Ilia 
'allies. The Romans encamped first at a place called 
the High Fort, remarkable for the death of the p^at 
Hamilcar. The fortress was strone, and they had 
iJready provided a store ^f corn. Nevertheless, be-» 
cause all the country round was full of the enemy^s 
troops, and as the Roman army on its march had been 
harassed by their cavalry, witbottt being able to talte 
revenge, and had lost two thousand men« who either 
loitered behind or straggled through the country, they 
removed thence to the neighborhood of a friendly peo- 
ple, and fortified a camp at the mount of Victory. 
Hither came Cneius Scipio with all his forces ; while 
on the other side, Hasdrabal, son of Gisgo, With a 
complete army, joined the other two Garthaginian ge- 
nerals, and their whole combined forces sikt down Op^ 
posite to the Roman with a river between them. Ptib'- 
lius S<^pio, going ont privately with some light^armed 
troops to take a view of the adjacent country, passed 
not unobserved by the enemy, who would have cut 
him off in an open plain, had he not seized an emi- 
nence which was nigh. Even there he was closely in* 
vested ; but his brother coming up, relieved him from 
that dangerous situation. Castulo, a strong city, reck- 
oned among the moat remarkable in Spain, and so 
closely connected with the Carthaginians, that Hanni- 
bal had married a native of it, revolted to the Romans. 
The Carthaginians laid siege to Illiturgi, because it 
was held by a Roman garrison, and they had reason 
to expect that it would soon fall into their hands, 
chiefly in consequence of a scarcity of provisions. 
Cneius Scipio, with a legion lightly equipped, marched 
to the relief of the allies and the garrison, and fi^rcod 
his way into the city, between the two camps of the 
enemy, with great slaughter of their men. On the 
day following he made a sally, and fought with the 
same success. In the two battles he killed above 
twelve thousand men, and took more than ten thou- 
sand, with thirty-six military standards : in conse- 
quence of which losses the Carthaginians raised the 
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•lege. Tbey thea sat down before the city of Big«rra^ 
which also was in alliance with the Romans, bnt on 
the approach of Cneius Scipio raised the siege without 
a battle. 

42. The Carthaginians then removed their camp to 
Munda, 'whither the Romans ijiuickly followed them. 
Here a general engagement took place, which lasted 
near four hours : the Romans had decidedly the ad*- 
yantage ; but, while they were pursuing the victory 
with the utmost ardor, the signal of retreat was given, 
in consequence of Cneius Scipia's thigh being pierced 
through with a javelin, the soldiers round him being 
seized with a panic, in the supposition that the wound 
was mortal. There was no doubt but that, if they had 
not been thus stopped, they would on that day have 
taken the enemy's camp. Not only their soldiers, but 
elephants also, bad already been diiven up to the ram- 
part, and on the top of it thirty ouine elephants had 
been killed with spears. Twelve thousand men are 
said to have fallen in this battle, and near three thou- 
sand to have been taken, with fift}(-seven military 
ensigns. From thence the Carthaginians retreated to 
the city of Aurin«e, and the Romans, not to allow them 
time to recover from their defeat, followed them 
closely. Here Soipio, though carried into the field in 
a litter, engaged them again, and obtained a decided 
victory ; though fewer of the enemy by half were slain 
in this battle than in the former ; because, after their 
loss on that occasion, they could only bring a smaller 
number into the field. But as they are a race fitted by 
nature for the reviving of wars and the recruiting of 
armies, they soon, through the diligence of Mago, 
who was sent by his brother to levy soldiers, filled up 
the complement of their troops, and resumed courage 
to risk afresh the issue of a battle. Though their bat- 
talions were now composed mostly of foreign soldiers, 
yet fighting on a side which had suffered so many dis- 
comfitures within a few days, they showed the same 
spirit as before, and the same consequence ensued. 
More than eight thousand men were slain, not many 
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short of a thousand taken prisoners, together vrUfa 
fifty-eight military standards. The greater part of tb« 
spoils bad belonged to the Gauls, among which wera 
golden chains and bracelets in great numbers ; there 
were also two remarkable chieftains of the Gauls killed 
in that battle, Moenicaptus and Civismarus : eight ele*^ 
phants were taken, and three killed. During this 
carrent of success in Spain the Romans began to feel 
ashamed' of having suffered the town of Saguntum, the 
original object of dispute, to continue five years in the 
possession of the enemy. Wherefore, dislodging the 
Carthaginian garrison, they retook possession of the 
to WD, and restored it to such of the inhabitants as had 
survived the riolence of the conflict. As to the Turde^ 
tanians, who had been the instigators of the war be« 
tween the Carthaginians and the people, they totally 
subdued them, sold them as slaves, and rased their 
city to the ground. Such were the occurrences in 
Spain during the consulate of Quintus Fabius and 
Marcus Claudius. 

43. At Rome, no sooner had the new plebeian tri* 
bunes entered into office than one of them, Lucioa 
Metellus, summoned the censors, Puhlius Furius and 
Marcus JBtilius, to trial before the people. In the 
preceding year, when he was questor, they had de* 
graded him from the equestrian rank and froD» his 
tribe, and had disfranchised him on account of his hav- 
ing formed a conspiracy at Cannss to abandon Italy i 
but they were supported by the other nine tribunes, 
who protested against their being brought to trial, and 
were consequently discharged. The death of Publins 
Forins prevented their closing the lustrum ; and Mar** 
cus iEtilius abdicated his office. Tbe election of con" 
suls was held by the consul Quintus Fabius Maximos^ 
and two were chosen who were both absent at tbe time, 
Quintus Fahius Maximus, the.present consurs son, and 
Tiberius Semproniua Gracchus, a second time. The 
pretors appointed were Marcus Atilius, and two whe 
were then curule ediles. Publius Sempronius Tudita-* 
nus and Cneius FuWius Centumalus^ and lastly, Mar* 
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•m JSiniliwB Lepidns. It is recorded that sta^e plays 
w«re DOW, for the first time, exhibited four days suc- 
cessively, by direction of the curule ediles. ' This To- 
ditaous, now edile, was the person who at Cannae, 
while the rest were stupified by fear, in consequence 
of snch a dreadful disaster, made his way through the 
middle of the enemy. 

44. As soon as the elections were finished [A. U. C. 
539. B.C. 213] the consuls elect were called home to 
Rome, by the advice of the present consul Quintus 
Fabins, and assumed the administration. They then 
called a meeting of the senate to determine concerning 
their own provinces and those of the pretors, the 
armies to be employed, and the commanders to whom 
each was to be allotted. These were distributed in the 
following manner: to the consuls was assigned the 
province of making head against Hannibar; and of 
the armies, the one which Sempronins himself had 
already under his command, and another commanded 
by the late consul Fabius. These consisted of two le- 
gions each. Marcus ^Emilius, the pretor, to whose 
lot the foreign jurisdiction had fallen, (his share in the 
administration of justice being consigned to his col- 
league,) Marcus Atilius, city pretor, was to hold the 
province of Lnceriaand the two legions which Quintus 
Fabins, the present consul, had commanded as pretor ; 
to Publius Sempronius fell the province of Ariminum ; 
to Cneius Fulvins, Suessula, with two legions likewise 
to each ; Fulvius to take with him the city legions ; 
Tuditanus to receive his from Marcus Pomponius. 
The following commanders and provinces were conti- 
nued: to Marcus Claudius, Sicily^ so far as the limits 
of Hiero's dominions had extended ; to Lentulus, pro- 
•pretor, the old Roman province in that island ; to Ti- 
tos Otacilias, the fieet. No additions were made to 
their armies. Greece and Macedonia were allotted to 
Marcus Valerius, with the legion and fleet which he 
bad there ; to Quintus Mucins, Sardinia, with his old 
army, which consisted of two legions, and to Caius 
Terentius, Ficeoum, with the one legion at present 
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under hu conimaiid. It was ordered that, befUttf 
those naentioned, two city legiong should be letied, 
and twenty thousaod troops of the allies. These were 
the leaders, these the forces provided for the defence 
of the Roman empire« against a multitude of enemies^ 
either declared or suspected. The consuls, after raising 
the two city legions, and filling up the numbers of Ih* 
others, before they quitted Rome, expiated eeveral 
prodigies, which had been reported. A wall and a 
gate had been struck by lightning, and also the temple 
of Jupiter at Aricia. Besides which several deceptions 
of the eyes and ears were credited as facts; that 
the figures of ships of war had appeared in the 
river at Tarracina, where no such ships were ; that in 
the temple of Jupiter, at Yicilinum, in the district of 
Compsa, a clashing of arms was heard ; and that the 
river at Amitemum flowed in streams of blood. When 
the expiation of these was performed, according to thm 
direction of the pontiffs, the consuls set out, Sempvo>* 
nius to Lucania, Fabius to Apulia. The father of tbb 
latter coming into the camp at Suessula, as lien tenant*^ 
general under his son, the son went out to meet bira* 
and the lictors, out of reverence to his dignity, went 
on in silence, "until the old man rode past eleven of the 
fasces, when the consul ordering bis next lietor to 
take care, he called to him to dismount, vid the father 
then, at length, alighting, said, * I had a mind, my 
son, to try whether you were properly sensible of 
being consul.' 

45. Into this camp Darins Altinius of Arpi came 
privately by night with three slaves, promising that if 
he were properly rewarded, he would betray Arpi to 
them. Fabius held a council to consider of the matter, 
when some were of opinion that he ought to be scourged 
and put to death as a deserter, being a common foe to 
both parties, ever ready to change sidea^ who> after 
the misfortune at Cannse, as if faith ought to follow the 
changes of fortune, had gone over to the Carthaginians^ 
and drawn Arpi into a revolt ; and now, when the ho^ 
man afiairs were, contrary to his hopes and wishes^ re- 
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oftfeni^ fmm that disiuiter, it mnst sppear doubly IteM 
to offer' to serve, by an act of treachery, tbe party on 
whom he had practised his treachery before. Such a 
wretch, who always appeared to act on one side, while 
bis wishes were on the other, such a perfidious ally 
and fickle enemy ong^ht to be made a third lesson to 
dcaerters along with the Falerian and Pyrrbns' traitors/ 
On tbe other band Fabius, tbe consul's father, said 
that ' people did not attend to the state of the times, 
pBti in the very heat of war, as in a time of tranquillity, 
proaounced their decisions on every case without any 
aliowanoe for circumstances. Thus, at a time when 
they should rather contrive and lifbor to prevent, if 
possible, any of tbe allies revolting from the Roman 
cftuse, or become wavering in their inclinations, they 
irere of opinion that a person who repented and showed 
an iuclination to return to his former connexions, ought 
to be punished for an examplo. But if those who had 
once forsaken the part of the Romans were at no. time 
allowed to return to it, who could doubt but that their 
nation would be deserted by its allies, and that they 
would shortly see every state in Italy combined under 
Carthaginian treaties? Nevertheless he was not dis- 
posed to think that any confidence should be reposed 
in Altinius ; but he would strike out a middle way of 
proceeding, and recommend that at present he should 
not be treated either as an enemy or an ally, but should, 
during the continuance of the war, be kept in custody 
at a small distance from the camp, in some city whose 
fidelity could be relied on ; and that, on the event of 
peace, it should be considered whether bis former de- 
fection pleaded stronger for punishment, or his present 
return for pardon.' This advice of Fabius was adopted. 
. Altinius was bound in chains, and, together with his 
attendants, delivered into custody ; and a large quan- 
tity of gold which he had brought with him was ordered 
to be kept for his use. He was sent to Cafes, where he 
was allowed to go out by day attended by guards, who 
confined and watched him by night. When he was 
jDissed at his house in Arpi^ search was made for him 
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at first, tben the report of what had happened sprea'dT- 
ing through the city, occasioned a tumult ambng the 
citizens, as if they had lost their leader ; so that, dread- 
ing an alteration of their present system, they de- 
spatched instantly to Hannibal an account of the affhir. 
This was not at all displeasing to the Carthaginian, be- 
cause he had long harbored suspicions of him, knowing 
the duplicity of his character ; and besides, he had now 
gained an excuse for seizing and confiscating bis great 
property. Howeyer, in order to make people be1ieT« 
that he was actuated rather by anger than rapacious- 
ness, he exhibited a scene of uncommon barbarity; for 
having ordered his wife and children to be brought 
into the camp, he made a strict inquiry concerning the 
flight of Altinius, and likewise concerning the quanti- 
ties of gold and silver which he had left at home; and, 
when he had got sufficient information of every parti- 
cular, he burned them alive. T 

46* Fabius set out from Suessula, intending to open 
the campaign with the siege of Arpi ; and having pitched 
his camp about half a mile from the place, and taken a 
near view of the situation and fortifications of the town, 
he resolved to make his principal attack on a quarter 
where the .works were the strongest, and the guard the 
most negligently kept. After providing every thing 
requisite for an assault, he selected out of the whole 
army the ablest centurions, and placed over them tri- 
bunes of known bravery, giving them six hundred sol- 
diers, which number was deemed saffi6ient, with orders 
that, on the sounding of the signal of the 'fourth watch, 
they should advance with scaling ladders to the chosen 
spot. The gate on that side was low and narrow, the 
corresponding street being little frequented, as leading 
through a deserted part of the town. He ordered them, 
after first scaling the wall, to proceed to this gate, and 
break down the bars on the inside; then ,^ as soon as 
they had got possession of that quarter of the city, to 
give the signal with a cornet, that the rest of the forces 
might join them, saying that he would have every thing 
in readiness. His orders were executed with vigor and 
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■Dirit ; wBile a circnmstance, which seemed likely to 
|)p8triict the undertaking, proved the most favorable 
lor concealing their operations. A heavy rain at mid- 
night obliged the guards and watches in the town to 
slip away from their posts, and run for shelter into the 
bouses, while the loudness of the storm, which was 
most violent at the beginning, prevented their hearing 
the noise made by those who were breaking the postern, 
and the sound, becoming afterwards more soft and re- 
gular* lulled most of the men to sleep. As soon as the 
assailants had secured possession of the gate they placed 
.the cornet players in the street, at equal distances, 
and ordered them to sound, as a summons to the con^ 
sal; who, finding this part of the plan executed, im- 
mediately ordered his troops to march, and, a little 
before day, entered the city through the broken gate. 

47. At length the enemy were roused, the rain too 
abating with the approach of day. There was in the 
Qi^y ^ garrison of Hannibal's troops, amounting to five 
thousand effective men, and the armed people of Arpi 
themselves were three thousand more. These latter, 
t{ie Carthaginians, to guard against any treachery on 
their rear, opposed in front to the enemy. The fight 
was maintained for some time in the dark, and in nar- 
row streets, the Romans having seized not only all the 
jpiasses, but the houses likewise next to the gate, lest 
they might be struck or wounded by any thing thrown 
■ down from them. Some of the Arpians and Romans 
recognising each other, began to enter into conversa- 
tion ; the Tatter asking what had been the demerit of 
/their countrymen, or what the merit of the Gartha- 
, ^uians, that could induce Italians to wage war in their 
ravor, — in favor of foreigners and barbarians ; in fine, 
against their ancient allies, and striving to reduce Italy 
to a state of vassalage, and to make it a tributary pro- 
vince to Africa? The Arpians, in excuse for them- 
. selves, declared that, without knowing any thing of 
tbo matter, they had been sold to the Carthaginians by 
those who had the management of their affairs, and 
that they were kept in a state of subjection and op- 
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pfes^ion l>y a faction of a fevr. Iir eonse^ence of Ulii 
declaration, greater numbers on both sidea joined la 
the conversation. At last the pretor of Arpi was 
brought by bis countrymen to the consul, and mutual 
asBfurances being given, in the midst of the standards 
and troops, the Arpians on a sudden turned their arms 
against the Carthaginians in favor of the Romans. A 
body of Spaniards also, nearly a thousand in number, 
came over to the consul, without stipulating any ot^er 
condition than that the Carthaginian garrison should 
be allowed to depart unhurt ; which article was pune* 
tually fulfilled : the gates were thrown open : they were 
dismissed in safety, and joined Hannibal at Salapia. 
Thus was Arpi restored to the Romans, without any 
other loss than that of the life of one man, long since 
branded with treason, and lately with desertion. To 
the Spaniards a double allowance of provisions was 
ordered ; and, on very many occasions afterwards, th« 
government found them brave and faithful soldiekv. 
While one of the consuls was in Apulia, and the other 
in Lucania, a hundred and twelve Campanian horse- 
men, all men of noble birth, having, under pretence of 
ravaging the enemy's country, obtained leave from th« 
magistrates to go out of Capua, came to the Romaii 
camp above Suessula, told the advance guard who they 
were, and that they wished to speak with the pretor. 
Cneius Fulvius, who commanded there, on receiving 
their message, ordered ten of their number, unarmed, 
to be conducted into his presence ; and having heard 
their demands, which amounted to no more than that, 
on Capua being recovered, their property might be re- 
stored to them, he received them all into protection. 
At the same time the other pretor, Sempronius Tadi- 
tanus, reduced by force the town of Aternum, took 
above seven thousand prisoners, and a considerable 
quantity of brass and silver coin. At Rome a dreadful 
fire raged during two nights and one day: every tbing 
between the Salin» and the Carmental gate was lei- 
velled to the ground, as were the iEquimsclium and the 
Jngarian street. The fire, catching the temples of Por«> 
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tetiev of Mother Matata, and of Hope, on the oatside 
of the gate* and upreading^ to a rast extent, consamed 
^ ^reat nvmber of buildings, both religious and pri- 
v.ate.. 

- 48. During this year the two Cornelii, Pnblius and 
Cneius, by the prosperons course of affairs in Spain, 
and from their having recovered many old, and ac- 
quired many new allies, were encouraged to extend 
Iheir ?iews to Africa itself. Syphax, at this time king 
of a part of Namidia, had suddenly commenced a war 
with the Carthaginians : to him they sent three centu-< 
lions as ambassadors, to form a treaty of friendship 
und alliance, and to assure him that, if he continued to 
prosecule the war against the Carthaginians, the Ro<^ 
Boaa senate and people, would be. thankful for the ser- 
rice, and would use their best endeavors to. repay the 
kiadneia afterwards to his intire satisfaction. This em- 
ItMlsay was very acceptable to the barbarian : he entered 
into conversation with the ambassadors on the art of 
war ; and when he heard the discourses of those expe- 
rlonced veterans, and compared his own practice with 
»uch a regular system of discipline, he became sensible 
of his ignorance in many particulars. Then he re- 
qnested, as the first instance of that favor which he 
might expect from good and faithful allies, that ' two 
of them might carry back to their commanders the re- 
sult of their embassy, and the other remain with him 
as his instructor in military knowlege ; adding that the 
people of Numidia were quite unacquainted with the 
method of fighting on foot, and were useful only on 
horseback : that this was the mode practised by their 
ancestors since their first existence as a nation, and to 
the same had the present generation been accustomed 
since their childhood: that he had to deal with an 
enemy whose chief confidence lay in the power of their 
infantry; and that, therefore, if he expected to put 
himself on an equality with them in point of firm 
strength, he must procure a body of foot soldiers to 
oppose theirs. That his dominions abounded with 
nombers of men fit for the purpose, but that he was' to- 
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tally ignorant of the proper nratbod of armings 
ing, and marshalling them ; and they were io every i 
spect awkward and unmanageable, like a^ more m 
collected by chance/ The ambassadors answered,* thftt 
they would at the present comply with his desire, pro^ 
vided he gave them an assurance that he would send 
the person back, in case^their commanders sbauld di»*> 
approre of what they ^ad done. The name of him 
who remained with the king was Qnintns Statorhts. 
With the two centurions the Nnmidian sent into Spaio 
ambassadors on his part, to receive the ratification of 
the convention from the Roman generals; and be 
charged them, after they should have executed this 
commission, to persuade the Namidians, who acted a« 
auxiliaries in the Carthaginian garrisons^ to come orer 
to the other side. Statorius, finding abundance oi 
young men, raised an army of infantry for the kin^ 
and forming them into distinct bodies, according to the 
Roman method, taught them, in taking their posts and 
performing their several evolutions, to follow their 
standards and keep their ranks ; and he so inured them 
to the practice of military works, and other duties of 
soldiers, that in a short time the king placed not more 
confidence in his cavalry than in his infantry, and, evea 
in a pitched battle, on a level plain, he defeated an 
army of Carthaginians. The arrival of the king^s am- 
bassadors was productive, of great advantages to the 
Romans in Spain, for, as soon as it was known, the 
Numidians began to come over in great numbers from 
the enemy. In this manner did friendship commence 
between the Romans and Sypbax. Of which trans- 
action, as soon as the Carthaginians got notice, they 
instantly despatched ambassadors to Gala, who reigned 
in the other part of Numidia, over the nation called 
Massylians. 

49. Gala bad a son named Masinissa, at that time 
only seventeen years old, but endowed witb sucb ta- 
lents as, even then, afforded strong presumption that 
be would leave the kingdom more extensive and opu- 
lent than when he received if. The ambassadors re- 
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prtirated thhi * sinee Sjrphax bad united himself witb 
th« Romanft, for the purpose of being enabled, by their 
assistanee, to exert greater force against the other 
kings and natives of Africa, it would be the interest of 
Gala to enter into alliance as soon as possible with the 
Carthaghiians, on the other side ; that, before Syphax 
passed orer into Spain, or the Romans into Africa, it 
wMild be very practicable to overpower the former, 
who had as yet gained no advantage from his connexion 
w^b Rome, except the name of it/ Gala was easily 
persuaded to take part in the war, especially as his 
son earnestly solicited the command of the armies; 
and, in conjunction with the legions of the Cartha- 
ginians, be totally defeated Syphax in a great battle, 
in which, as ,we are told, thirty thousand men were 
slain. Syphax fied from the field with a few horsemen, 
and took refuge among the Maurusian Numidians, who 
inhabit the remotest coast of the ocean, opposite to 
Gades. Here the barbarians, attracted by his fame, 
flocked tb him from all sides, in such numbers, that he 
was soon at the head of a very great army. In order 
to prevent his carrying this force into Spain, from 
which he was separated only by a narrow strait, Masi- 
nissa, with his victorious troops, came up with him ; 
and there, by his own strength, without any aid from 
the Carthaginians, he maintained the war against Sy- 
phax with great glory. In Spain nothing memorable 
was performed, except that the Roman generals brought 
over to their side the youth of Celtiberia, granting them 
the same pay which they had stipulated with the Car- 
thagtnians, and sending above three hundred Spaniarda- 
of the highest distinction into Italy to endeavor to draw 
off their countrymen who served as auxiliaries in Han- 
nibal's army. The only incident which occurred in 
Spain remarkable > enough to deserve being recorded, 
was, that the Celtiberians in this year were the first 
mercenary troops ever entertained in the Roman ar- 
miea. 
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Chap, 1. Hannibal passed the snvuner duriog which 
these events took place in Africa and Spain, in the 
territory of Tarentam, in continual esipectation of ha^^ 
ing that city betrayed into his hands. Meanwhils 
some incoDsiderahle towns of that district, with othen 
belonging to the Salentines, revolted to him. At the 
same time, of the twelve Brnttian states which bad a 
year or two before gone over to the Carthaginians, the 
Consentians and Thurians put themselves again under 
the protection of the Roman people ; and more of them 
would have done the same, had not Lucips Pomponitti 
Yeientanus, prefect of the allies, who in consequdnee 
of several predatory expeditions in the territory of 
Bruttium, had acquired an appearance of a regular 
commander, assembled a tumultuary army, and ibught 
a battle with Hanno. A vast number of his men were 
killed or taken on the occasion, but they were only an 
undisciplined rabble of peasants and slaves ; and the 
least psrt of the loss was the prefect himself bein^ 
taken among the rest; for besides his inconsiderate 
rashness in bringing on this engagement, having been 
formerly a farmer of the revenue, he had by every ie- 
iquitous practice proved faithless and detrimental, both 
to the state and to the companies concerned in that 
business. The consul Semprouius had many slight 
skirmishes in Lupania, none worthy of mention, but 
reducing several inconsiderable towns. In propc^on 
as the war was protracted to a greater length, and sn^ 
cesses and disappointments produced various altera** 
tions, not only in the situations, but in the sentiroenfs 
of men, superstitious observances, and these moatly 
introduced from abroad, gained such ground anMMig 
the people in general, that it seemed as if either maOK 
kind or the deities had undergone a sudden change* 
And now the accustomed rites were disused, not only in 
private and within doors, but even in the public streets, 
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th& forum » a&d the capital. These were frequented by 
crowds of women sacrificing^ and offering prayers to 
their gods in modes hitherto unknown at Rome. A 
low sort of sacrificers and soothsayers had enslaved 
<the people's uoderstandingft, and the number of these 
.was increased in consequence of the great influx of the 
peasantry from the country, who, as their lands lay 
long untilled by reason of the continuance of the war, 
and the inroads of the enemy, were driven into the city 
l&l-ongh want and fear. These found an easy means of 
firoit, in working on the deluded minds of the raulti" 
tude, which practice they carried on as if it were a 
lawful occupation. At first every well-judging person 
.expressed indigpiation at such proceedings ; afterwards 
the matter came to be noticed by the senators, and at- 
tracted public censure from the gOTernnent. The 
cdiles and the judges of criminal causes * were sharply 
rebuked by the senate for not having prevented these 
practices, although, when they had attempted to dis- 
perse from the forjim the crowd assembled on such an 
occasion, and to remove the implements of their rites, 
t&ey were in imminent danger of personal injury. 
The evil now appearing too powerful to be checked by 
the efforts of the inferior magistrates, the senate gave 
a charge to Marcus Atilius, pretor of the city, to free 
4he public from those superstitious nuisances. For 
this purpose he read their decree In a general as- 
sembly ; and at the same time gave notice that * who* 
e?er had any books of divination and forms of prayer 
used on such occasions, or the art of sacrificing in 
writing, should bring all such books and writings to 
him before the calends of Apnl, and tha^. no person 
slwuld in any place, either pubftc or consecrated, per- 
form sacrifice in any new or foreign mode.' 

%, Several of the priests established by law died this 
year, Lucius Cornelius Lentulus, chief pontiff, Caius 
Papirius Maso, son of Caius, a pontiff, Publius Furins 

' These were three. They were elected by the people to 
judge in criminal causes, superintend the prisons and the 
execfttion of the condemned. 
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Philns, an Augnr, a«d Caius Papirius Maso, «on of 
Furiut, a decemvir for the direetioo of religioiu rite»» 
In the room of Leatulus was substituted in the coUeg^ 
of pontiffs Marcus Cornelius Cethegus; in that ot 
•Papiritts, Cneius Servilius Caepio : Lucius Quintius 
Flaminius was created augur, and Lucius Coroeliua 
Lentulus deoemvir for the direction of religious rites* 
The time of the consular election now drew sigh ; but 
as it was not judged expedient to call away the con- 
suls from the war, which they were prosecuting with 
vigor, Tiberius Sempronius, consul, nominated Caius 
Claudius Centho dictator, to hold the elections^ and he 
Appointed Quintus Fulvius Flaccus his master of the 
horse. The dictator, on the first day whereon the. as- 
sembly could meet, elected consuls Quintus Fulvius 
Flaccus the roaster of the horse, and Appius Claudius 
Puleher, who had held the government of Sicily, as 
pretor. Then were elected pretors, Cneius Fu1yIR8 
Flaccus, Caius Claudius Nero, Marcus Junius Silanus, 
Publius Cornelius Sulla. As soon as the elections 
were finished the dictator resigned his office. This 
year, with Marcus Cornelius Cethegus, Publius Cor- 
nelius Scipio, afterwards surnamed Africanus, was 
curule edile. The plebeian tribunes opposed the pre- 
tensions of the latter to the edileship, and insisted that 
he ought not to be admitted as a candidate, because 
he was not of the age required by law,^ on which he 
answered, * if it is the will of all the citiasens to make 
me edile, I am old enough:' on this the people has- 
tened into their respective tribes to give their votes in 
his favor, and with such a degree of zeal, that the tri- 
bunes at once relinquished their design. The compli- 
ments paid to the public by those ediles were tbeso : 

1 No person could obtain a curule office until h6 had semed 
ten campaigns ; and as the military age commenced at 9evsn* 
teen, a man must be at least twenty -seven before he was 
qualified to sue for the questorship. It seems that by tikis 
law the requisite ages were settled thus : for the ques«>r- 
■hip, thirty-one years; for the curule edileship, thirty-seven; 
for the pretorship, forty; and for the consulship, forty •tiiivn. 
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]Rle Roman games were exhibited witb-nagiiificenee, 
'dOAsidering the circmnstaflces of the timee, and re- 
peated daring one day, with a donation of a gallon of 
oil to each street. The plebeian ediles, Lucius Yillioe 
Tappiilus, and Marcna Fundauius Fundulns, brought 
heiore the people a charge of incontinency against a 
considerable number of matrons, and several who were 
eonvicted were driven into exile. The plebeian games 
were repeated during two days; and on occasion of 
these games a banquet in honor of Jupiter was cele- 
4yrated. 

9. Quintus Fulvius Flaccus a third time, and Ap- 
pHis Claudius, entered on the administration of the 
consulship* [A. U. C. 640. B. C. 212.] The provinces 
were assigned to the pretors by lot ; the administration 
of justice, both to citizens and foreigners, formerly di- 
vided between two, now fell to Publius Cornelias 
Snlla ; Apulia was allotted to Cneius Fulvius Flaccus, 
Suessula to Cains Claudius Nero, and Etruria to Mar* 
cus Junius Silanus. It was decreed that the consuls 
should conduct the war against Hannibal, and that 
each should receive two legions, one from Quintos 
Fabius, consul of the former year, the other from Ful- 
vius Centumalus ; that of the pretors, Fulvius Flaccus 
should command those legions which were at Luceria, 
finder the pre tor iEmilins, and Claudius Nero those 
which were in Picenum under Cains Terentius, and 
that they themselves should raise recruits to fill up the 
numbers of their respective armies. To Marcus Ju- 
nius, for the service in Etruria, were given the two 
city legions of the preceding year. Tiberius Sempro- 
nius Gracchus and Publius Sempronius Tuditanns 
were continued in command of their provinces, Luca- 
nia and Gaul, with the same forces as before ; as was 
Publius Lentulus in the old Roman province in Sicily ; 
Marcus Mareellus in Syracuse, and the late dominions 
of Hiero ; Titus Otacilius in the command of the fleet, 
Marcus Valerius in that of Greece, Quintus Mucins 
Scaevola in that of Sardinia, and the two Cornelii, 
Publius and Cneius, in that of Spain. In addition to 
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the troops already on foot, two city legions were levied 
by the consols, the ntmiber of these this year being 
raised to twenty-three. The behavior of Marcus Po8'>> 
tumitis Pyrgensis impeded these levies of the consuls, 
and went very near exciting a great and general com^ 
motion. This roan was a farmer of the revenoe, and 
for many years had not in the Whole empire ixhy 
equal in fraud and avarice, excepting Lncius Pompo- 
vius Yeientanus, who was made prisdner by the Car-^ 
thaginians under Hanno, while he was inconsiderately^ 
ravaging the lands of Lucania. As the public were to 
undergo any loss of the supplies sent for the use of the 
armies, which should be occasioned by storm, these 
two had fabricated accounts of pretended shipwreefc ; 
and even such as they reported with a degree of truth 
had happened through their own fraudulent contriv-* 
ance, not through accident. Having put a few goods 
of little worth on board of old shattered vessels, they 
sunk these in the deep, after taking out the sailors into 
boats prepared for the purpose, and then made a false 
return of the cargoes, as of much more considerable 
value than they really were. A discovery of this fraud 
had been made the year before to Marcus Atilius the 
pretor, and by him communicated to the senate ; but 
still no vote of censure had passed on it, because the 
senators were unwilling to disoblige, at such a time as 
that, the body of revenue-farmers. The assembly of 
the people, however, proved a more strict avenger of 
it ; and two plebeian tribunes, Spurius and Lucins Car- 
vilius, exerting themselves at last, when they saw that 
such conduct was become generally odious and scan* 
idaloos, proposed a fine on Marcus Postumius of two 
hundred thousand asse« in weight.^ When the day 
arrived on which the cause was to be argued, such 
•vast numbers of the commons attended the assembly 
•that the area of the capitol could scarcely contain them ; 
and when the pleadings were finished the only hope 
.which the defendant seemed to have was, that Caius 

» 645Z.16s.8d. 
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Serviliaa Casca, a plebeian tribune, bis near relation 
and intimate friend, should interpose a protest before 
the tribes were called on for their opinions. After tb<i 
witnesses bad been examined, the tribunes desired the 
people to withdraw, and the urn was brought, in order 
that the tribes should draw lots, and then proceed to 
determine the matter. Meiuiwhile the reTenoe-farmers 
urged Casca to stop the proceedings for that day, at 
which the commons loudly declared their displeasure, 
sad Casca happening to sit foremost at a front corner 
of the rostrum, bis mind was highly agitated at once 
by fear and shame. Finding no support in him, the 
revenue- farmers, for the purpose of obstructing the 
business, rushed in a compact body into the space 
which had been cleared by the withdrawing of some, 
wrangling at the same time with the remaining people 
and with the tribunes. The dispute now seemed likely 
to proceed to violence, when the consul Fulvius said to 
the tribunes, ' Bo you not see that your authority is 
annihilated, and that an insurrection will probably be 
the consequence, unless you quickly dismiss the as- 
sembJy of the commons V 

4. The commons were accordingly dismissed; and 
the consuls, having assembled the senate, required 
their judgment concerning the interruption given to 
the assembly of the people, and the audacious violenoe 
of the revenue-farmers ; representing^ at the same time, 
that ' Marcus Furius Camillus, whose banishment was 
followed by the downfall of the city, had submitted to 
a sentence of condemnation passed on him by his angry 
countrymen. That, before him, the decemvirs, whose 
laws were the public rule of conduct to the present 
day, and, afterwards, many of the most distinguished 
personages in the state, had yielded themselves to the 
public judgment: but Postumius, an obscure individual 
of Pyrgi, had wrested from the Roman people their 
right of suffrage ; had dissolved an assembly of the 
copimons, ann^ilated the authority of the tribunes, 
arrayed a band of men, and seized on a post, with de- 
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sign to cut off all coBinitiiiication between the conamons 
and their tribunes, and to prevent the trrbes being 
called to vote. • That nothing had restrained the peo*^ 
pie from riot and bloodshed but the calmness and mo- 
deration of the magistrates, in giving way for the titne 
to the desperate audaciousness of a few, in snfferierg 
themselves and the Roman people to be overcome ; 
and, rather than an occasion should be given to those 
who wished for a riot, dissolving, according to the de- 
fendant's desire, the assembly whose proceedings 1^ 
intended to hinder by force of arms/ Every man of 
character reprobated such conduct as its heinonsness 
deserved ; and a decree of the senate was passed, de- 
claring such violent outrage treason against the state, 
and of pernicious example: on which the Carvilii, ple- 
beian tribunes, desisting from the prosecution of the 
fine, immediately brought forward a capital accusation 
against Postumius, and ordered, that unless he gave 
bail be should be taken into custody by the beadle, 
and carried to prison. Postumius, after giving bail, 
did not appear. The tribunes then proposed to the 
commons, and the commons passed this order, that * if 
, Marcus Postumius did not appear before the calends 
of May, and, being summoned on that day, did not 
answer to the charge, or show sufficient cause for his 
non-appearance, he should be adjudged an exile, his 
goods should be confiscated, and himself interdicted 
from fire and water.' * They then proceeded to prose- 
cute on capital charges, and compelled to g^ve bail 
each of those who had fomented the tumult and disor- 
der. At first they threw into prison such as could not 
find security, and afterwards even such as could ; to 
avoid the danger of which treatment most of those 
concerned went into exile. Such were the conse- 

1 There was no law which authorised the sentencing a 
Roman citizen, directly, to banishment ; but by the inter- 
diction above mentioned the criminal was deprived of every 
right of a citizen ; and, it being declared unlawful to supply 
him with any necessary, he was compelled to go into exile. ■ 
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jpumkem of tha fnod of the Tevenae-fimnerfl, and of 
&^ir dftfiog attempt to screen theniMhres from pnnith^ 
meiit. 

.5. An Msembly was then heM ibr the election (^ a 
chief pontiff, At which Marciui Gomctiui Cethegns, the 
ne^ pontiff, pretidkd. Three candidates maintained a 
▼eiy c^tinate oontest : Qnintne FuMvs Flacens, now 
A third time conanl, who had formerly ^erred the office 
of censor ; Titus Maalins Torqnatns» distinguished 
likewise by two consulships and the censorship ; and 
l^ubliiis Lioinius Oassns, who was also to solicit for 
■the office of eumie edile. The latter, yonng as he was, 
^ined a complete victory (»rer his competitors in this 
^pute^ notwithstanding their advantages in respect of 
years, and the honors with which they were decorated. 
.Before him 4here had not occurred, in the course of a 
iiundred and twenty years, an instance of any person 
who had not sat in a curule chair being created chief 
pontiff, excepting Pufolins Cornelius Calussa. Al- 
though the consuls found it very difficult to complete 
the levies of young men, for the purposes of filling up 
vacancies in the old legions and raising new ones for 
the city, yet the senate forbade them to cease their en- 
•deavors, and ordered two sets of triumvirs to be ap- 
pointed, one of which within, and the other -beyond, 
the distance of fifty miles, should inspect into the nu ro- 
ller of free-born men in all the market towns and vil- 
lages, and enlist such for soldiers as had strength 
enough to carry arms, though they should not yet 
have attained the regular age for senrioe; and that 
* the .plebeian tribunes would be pleased to propose to 
the people the passing of an order, that all persons un- 
der the age of seventeen years, who should take the 
military oath, should be allowed their years of service, 
in like manner as if they had been of the age of seven- 
teen or older when enlisted.' In pursuance of this:de- 
cree of the senate two sets of triumvirs were appointed, 
w.ho enlisted free-born youths in every part of the 
country. 

6. At this tim a letter was read in the senate, writ- 
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"ten from Sicily by Marcus Marcellus, relatire to a re- 
quest of the troops serving under Publius Lentulus. 
This army consisted of those who had been in the bat- 
•tie of Cannae ; they had been sent abroad into Sicily, 
as mentioned before, under a rule that they should not 
be brought home to Italy before the conclusion of the 
Carthaginian war. With the permission of Lentulus 
they sent the most respectable among the horsemen 
and centurions, and a chosen number of the legionary- 
infantry, as deputies to Marcus Marcellns, to his win- 
ter quarters ; and, when they were admitted to an au- 
dience, one of them addressed him in this mannc^r : 
* Marcus Marcellus, we would have carried our re- 
monstrances into Italy to you, while you were consul, 
immediately after the passing of that severe, if we may 
not call it unjust, decree of the senate concerning us, 
had we not entertained the hope, that being sent into a 
province full of disturbance, in consequence of the 
death of their kings, to maintain a war of difficulty 
against the united forces of the Sicilians and Carthagi- 
nians, we might, by our wounds and blood, have made 
satisfaction to the anger of the senate, as, in the me- 
mory of our fathers, our countrymen, taken by Pyr- 
rhus at Heraclea, made atonement by their exertiofts 
in arms against the same Pyrrhus. Yet, conscript fa- 
thers, for what demerit on our part did you then con- 
ceive, or do you now retain, displeasure against ns? 
Addressing you, Marcus Marcellus, I consider mjrself 
as addressing both the consuls and the whole senate ;' for 
had you been our consul at Cannes, both our affairs 
and those of the public would have been in a happier 
state. Suffer me, then, I beseech you, before I. com- 
plain of the hardship of our situation , to clear our- 
selvies of the guilt which is laid to our charge. If the 
cause of our ruin at Cannae was not the wrath of the 
gods, nor the decree of fate , under whos^ laws tbe 
immutable series of human events is carried on in a 
regular chain, but misconduct in some, to whom, I 
pray you, is that misconduct to be imputed? To the 
soldiers, or to the commanders? As a soldier, I shall 
certainly never say any thing of my commander ; espe- 
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daily since I know that tbanks have been given bim 
by the senate for not having despaired of the common- 
wealth, and that, since his flight from Cannae, he has 
been continued in command through every succeeding 
year. We have heard, moreover, that others who 
saved their lives on that melancholy occasion, and 
who were then our military tribunes, sue for, and 
administer offices of honor, and hold the command of 
provinces : is it, conscript fathers, that you easily grant 
pardon to yourselves, and to your offspring, while you 
inexorably pour vengeance on our worthless heads? 
Was it no disgrace for a consul, and other chiefs of 
the state, to fly, when no other hope was left ; and did 
you send your soldiers into the field under a particular 
obligation to die there ? At the AUia almost the whole 
army fled ; at the Caudine forks the troops, without 
even attempting opposition, surrendered to the enemy ; 
not to mention other and shameful defeats. Never- 
theless, so far were those armies from having any mark 
of. ignominy contrived for them, that the city of Rome 
was recovered by means of those very troops who had 
fled from the Allia to Yeii ; and the Caudine legions, 
who had returned without arms to Rome, being sent 
back armed into Samninm, sent under the yoke that 
very enemy who had so lately exulted in their dis- 
grace. But can any one make a charge of cowardice, 
or running away, on the troops who fought in the bat- 
tle of Cannae, in which more than fifty thousand men 
fell ; from which the consul made his escape with only 
serenty horsemen ; and from which no one brought 
away his life who does not owe it to the enemy's being 
fatigued with killing? At the time when the proposal 
of ransoming the prisoners was rejected,^ people in ge- 
neral bestowed praises on us for having reserved our- 
selves for the use of the commonwealth, for having 
gone back to the consul to Venusia, and formed an 
appearance of a regular army. Now we are in a 
worse condition than were those taken by an enemy 
in the time of our fathers : for, in their case, there 
was only an alteration made in ||heir arms, in their 
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fttation in the army, and in the place whi^re they vr^tt 
to pitch their tents in camp ; all which, however » they 
reversed at once, by a strenuons exertion in the servifii 
of the public, by one successful battle. None of theto 
were sent into banishment; not one was precluded 
from the hope of serving out his legal term and gaiii»- 
Sng a discharge ; in short, they were brought fac^e to 
face with an enemy, in fighting whom they might lit 
once put an end either to their life or their dishonoir. 
We, to whom nothing can be imputed, except that oAr 
conduct was the cause that any one Homan aoldi<»r 
survived the battle of Cannse, are driven aWay to a 
distance, not only from' our native country, and from 
Italy, but even from an enemy, to a place where wfe 
may grow old in exile, shut out from all hope, all op- 
portunity of obliterating our disgrace, or of appeasing 
the wrath of our countrymen, or, in fine, of dying with 
honor. However, we seek not either an end of oiu* 
ignominy or the rewards of valor ; we desire only peir- 
'missioti to give a proof of our spirit, and to exetciaib 
our courage ; we seek labor and danger that we may 
discharge the duties of men and of soldiers. This Is 
now the second year during which war is maintained 
in Sicily with great vigor on both sides ; the Carthagi- 
nians conquer some cities, the Romans Others ; armies 
of infantry and of cavalry engage in battle ; the ope- 
rations are carried on at Syracuse by land and by sea ; 
we plainly liear the shouts of the combatants, and the 
din of their arms, while we lie inactive and toi^pid, lis 
if we bad neither hands nor armor. With legions 
composed of slaves the consul Tiberius Seropronius 
fought many pitched battles: they enjoy the fruits of 
their labor, freedom, and the rights of citiieens. Let 
us be considered at least as slaves purchased for the 
purpose of the present war. Let us be allowed id face 
the enemy, and to acquire freedom in battle* Do you 
choose to try our courage on sea, or on Land ; in tlie 
field, or in assaulting towns ? Our petition is for the 
roost arduous enterprises, the greatest labor, and ^e 
utmost danger ; that what ought to have happened at 
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Oaniiifie may happen as soon as possible, since the whole 
remainder of our lives^ from that day, has been doomed 
lo shame.' 

7. At the conchision of this speech they prostrated 
themselves at Marcellns' feet. Marcellus told tbem 
that a business of that sort lay not within bis authority 
or bis power ; that he would write to the senate, and 
gorern himself in every particular by the judgment of 
that body. His letter on the subject was brought to 
the new consuls, and read by them in the senate, when 
the matter being tal^en into consideration, a decree 
was passed to this purpose, that * the senate saw no 
reason why the interests of the commonwealth should 
be intrusted tp men who had deserted their fellow- 
^Idiers in battle at Cannae : that if Marcus Claudius, 
the proconsul, was of a different opinion, he should 
act as he might judge consistent with the public good 
and his own honor, provided that none of those per- 
sons should be excused from labor, or receive apy 
military present in reward of courage, or be brought 
liome to Italy while the enemy had any footing there.' 
After this, in pursuance of a decree of the senate, and 
an order of the people, an assembly of election was 
held by the city pretof, in which were created five 
commissioners for repairing the walls and towers, and 
two sets' of triumvirs; one to search for the effects 
helong;ing to the temples, and register the offerings; 
the' other to repair the temples of Fortune, and Mother 
Matnta, within the Carmental gate, and likewise that 
of llope, on the ontside of the gate, which had beefi 
consumed by fire the year before. There were dread- 
ful storms at this time : on the Alban mount a shower 
of stones lasted, without intermission, for two days ; 
many places were struck with lightning ; two buildings 
in the capitpl ; the rampart of the camp above Sues- 
snla, in many places ; and two of the men on guar^ 
were killed. A wall and some towers at Cumse were 
not only struck, but demolished by lightning. At 
Reate a huge rock was seen to fiy about, and the si^n 
appeared more red than usual, and of a color like 
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blood. On account of these prodigies there was a sup- 
plication for one day, the consuls employing them- 
selves for several others in the performance of religious 
rites ; at the same time solemn worship was performed 
during nine days. The revolt of the Tarentines, after 
having been long hoped for by Hannibal, and appre- 
hended by the Romans, happened to be accelerated by 
a cause which originated at a distance. A Tarentine, 
named Phileas, had been a long time at Rome under 
the pretext of political business : being a man of rest- 
less disposition, and conceiving that he was losing his 
active powers during his stay in that city, he contrived 
to gain access to the hostages from Tarentum, who 
were kept in the court of the temple of Liberty, and 
guarded with the less care, because it was not the in- 
terest either of themselves or of their state to impose 
on the Romans. Having, after frequent conversations, 
procured their concurrence in his scheme, and bribed 
two of their keepers, he brought them out of their 
confinement in the beginning of the night, and fled in 
company with them. As soon as day arrived the news 
of their escape spread through the city, and a party 
sent in pursuit of them seized them all at Tarracina, 
and brought them back. They were led into the comi- 
tium, and with the approbation of the people scourged 
with rods, and thrown down from the rock. 

8. The cruelty of this punishment exasperated the 
inhabitants of the two most considerable Grecian cities 
in Italy, both as communities, and as individuals con- 
nected in relation or friendship with the persons thus 
piit to death. A conspiracy was formed in conse- 
quence by about thirteen of the young nobility at Ta- 
rentum, at the head of whom were Nico and Phileme- 
nus. Judging it necessary, before they took any step, 
to confer with Hannibal, they went out of the city by 
night, under pretence of hunting, and repaired to the 
place where he lay. When they came within a small 
distance of his camp, the rest concealed themselves in 
a wood near the road, while Nico and Philemenus, 
proceeding to the advanced guard, were taken into 
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custody, andy at their own request, conducted into the 
presence of Hannibal. When they had laid before 
bim the reasons for their undertaking, and what they 
intended to perform, they received high commenda- 
tions, and a profusion of promises; and were de- 
sired, in order to make their countrymen believe that 
they came out of the city in search of plunder, to 
drive home before them some cattle belonging to 
the Carthaginians, which had been turned into pas- 
ture : at the same time assurance was given them that 
they might do it with safety, and without a dispute. 
Such a booty acquired by the young men was much 
noticed, and people wondered the less at their fre- 
quently repeating the same kind of enterprise. At 
another meeting with Hannibal, a covenant was so- 
lemnly ratified, that the Tarentines should, together 
with freedom, retain their own laws, and all their 
rights ; that they should neither pay any kind of tri- 
bute to the Carthaginians, nor, without their own con- 
sent, receive a garrison from them ; but that the pre- 
sent garrisons, when overpowered, should be*put into 
the hands of the Carthaginians. After the terms were 
thus settled, Philemenus continued his practice* of 
going out, and returning into the city, by night, with 
still greater frequency, attended by dogs and other re- 
quisites for hunting, of which he was remarkably fond ; 
then, bringing home something, which he either took 
himself in the chase, or carried off from the enemy, 
who laid it purposely in his way, he generally pre- 
sented it to the commander, or to the watchmen at the 
gates, who supposed that he chose to pass particularly 
by night, through fear of surprise. When this prac- 
tice had now become so customary, that at whatever 
time of night he gave the signal by a whistle the gate 
would be opened, Hannibal thought it was time to put 
their design into execution. He lay at the distance of 
three days' journey, and, in order that his keeping his 
camp fixed in one and the same spot, for such a length 
of time, might create the less wonder, feigned himself 
9ick, Even the Romans in garrison at Tarentum had 
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now ceased ia look with saspfeion on his remaimng^ 9» 
long inactiTe. 

9. But when he determined to go on to Tareiitimir« 
ebobsing ont of the intantry asd cavalry ten thousand 
men, who, in activity of body, and lightness of their 
armor, seemed best qualified for expedition, he begM 
his march at the fourth watch of the night ; havinip 
first detached aboat eighty Nomidian horsemen, witi* - 
orders to scour the country on each side of the road, 
examining every place carefully, lest asy of the peo- 
ple who might observe his approach from a distance 
should escape: to bring back such as were befo<« 
them on the way, and to kill all whom they met, is 
order that the neighboring inhabitants might have rea- 
son to suppose it a plundering party, rather than ait> 
army. Hannibal, after marching with rapid speedy 
pitched his camp at the distance of about fifteen miles 
from Tarentum : nor did he, even there, discover ta 
the soldiers their destination, only giving it in charge 
not to suffer any one to turn aside, or quit the line ; 
and, above all, to keep their attention alert to receive 
orders, and to do nothing without the command of their 
officers ; adding, that in due time he would let them 
know what he wished to be done. About the same 
hour a report had reached Tarentum that a small 
number of Numidian horsemen were ravaging the 
lands, and had spread terror among the inhabitants 
through a great part of the country : bat the Roman 
commander paid no farther regard to this intelligeoca 
than to order a party of cavalry to go out very early 
next morning to stop these depredations ; and, so far 
was he from increasing bis vigilance in other respects, 
that, on the contrary, he considered this inroad of the 
Numidians as a proof that Hannibal and his army had 
not stirred from their camp. Early in the night the 
Carthaginian put his troops in motion, and Phileme* 
nus, with his usual burden taken in banting, served 
him as a guide, while the rest of the conspirators waited 
for the concerted signals. It had been settled among 
them that Philemenus, bringing in his game through 
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tbft gftte where he was accustomed to pass, should in- 
troduce some men iu arms, while Hannibal should, ob 
aootfaer side, approach the gate called Temenis, which, 
being ahtut the middle of the land side, faced towards 
the eest, and near which, within the walls, stood some 
tooEba, where Nico waited his arrival. On approach- 
isg the place, Hannibal, according to agreement, 
raieed np a fire, and made it blaze. The same signal 
was returned by Nico, and then the fires were extin- 
guished OB both sides. Hannibal led on his men in 
silenee to the gate. Nico, falling suddenly on the 
guards, who were fast asleep, slew them in their beds, 
and threw the gate open. Hannibal then entered with 
his infantry, bat ordered the cavalry to halt without, 
in order that if occasion should require, they might 
have open ground to act in. At the same time Phile- 
menus, on the other side, drew nigh the postern 
through which he had usually passed, and his signal, 
which had now become familiar, with his well-known 
▼oice, saying that he was hardly able to bear the 
weight of a huge beast he had killed, soon brought out 
a watchman, and the gate was opened. While two 
young men carried in a boar, he himself followed with 
a huntsman unincumbered, and while the watchman, . 
astonished at the size of the animal, turned incau- 
tiously to those who carried it, he ran him through 
with a hunting spear. About thirty armed men then 
pushed in, slew the rest of the watchmen, and broke 
open the next gate, through which a band of soldiers 
in array immediately burst iu. These were conducted 
thence in silence to the forum, and there joined Han* 
nibal. The Carthaginian now sent the Tareutines of 
his party, with two thousand Gauls, formed in three 
divisions, through the several parts of the city with 
orders to take possession of the most frequented streets, 
and, on a tnmult arising, to kill the Romans every- 
where, and spare the townsmen. But to render this 
praeticable, he gave direction to the young Tarentines, 
that whenever they saw any of their countrymen at a 
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distance, they should bid them be quiet atid silent^ and 
fear nothing. 

10. Now all was tumult and uproar as usual in ^ 
city newly taken, but how occasioned, no one kiiew 
with certainty. The Tarentines supposed that the 
Romans had risen in arms to sack the city ; the Rod- 
mans that an insurrection, with some treacherous in* 
tent, had taken place among the townsmen. The com- 
mander, being roused at the beginning of the diaturl»« 
anpe, tied away to the port, and getting into a boat, was 
carried round to the citadel. The consternation w^ 
increased by the sound of a trumpet heard from the 
theatre: it was a Roman one, procured beforehand 
by the conspirators for this purpose, and being un- 
skilfully blown by a Greek, it was impossible to disr- 
cover who gave that signal, or to whom it was giveni 
When day appeared, the sight of the Carthaginian and 
Gallic arms removed all doubt from the minds of the 
Romans ; and, on the other side, the Greeks, seeing 
these lie slaughtered in every quarter, perceived that 
the city was taken by Hannibal. When the light became 
more clear, and the Romans who survived the car* 
nage, had fled into the citadel, the tumult began gra« 
dually to subside, then Hannibal ordered the Taren- 
tines to be called together without their arms. They 
all attended, some few excepted, who had accompanied 
the Romans in their retreat into the citadel, resolved 
to share every fortune with them. Here Hannibal ad* 
dressed the Tarentines in terms of much kindness ; re* 
minded them of his behavior to their countrymen, 
whom he had taken at the Thrasymenus or Cann», in- 
veighing, at the same time, against the overbearing 
tyranny of the Romans. He then ordered each to 
retire to his own house, and to write his name on tlie 
door ; because, on a signal shortly to be given, he 
would order every house not so inscribed to be plun- 
dered ; adding, that if any should write his name on 
the habitation of a citizen of Rome, (for the Romant 
lived in houses of their own,) be should be treated a« 
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an enemy. The assembly was then dismissed, and as 
soon as the doors were marked with inscriptions, so as 
to distinguish the houses of friends from tliose of ene- 
mies, the signal was given, and the troops spread 
tliemselves through all parts of the town to plunder 
the quarters of the Romans, in which a considerable 
booty was found. 

11. On the following day he led on his forces to at- 
tack the citadel ; but found that on the side towards 
the sea, which flows almost round it, forming it into a 
peninsula, it was defended by very high rocks, and on 
the side towards the town by a wall, and a very large 
ditch ; and that consequently it was impregnable, 
either in the way of assault, or by regular approaches. 
Not choosing either to be detained from more important 
business, by taking on himself the care of defending the 
Tarentines, or in case he left them without a strong 
garrison, to put it in the power of the Romans to at- 
tack them from the citadel whenever they pleased, h« 
determined to cut off the communication between the 
citadel and the city by a rampart. Besides, he enter- 
tained some hopes that the Romans, attempting to 
binder this, might be brought to an engagement, and 
that, should they sally forth with more than ordinary 
eagerness, great numbers of them might be cut off, 
and the strength of the garrison thereby reduced to 
such a degree that the Tarentines could alone defend 
the city against them. As soon as the work was be- 
gan, the garrison, suddenly throwing open one of the 
gates, made an attack on the workmen. The guards 
there stationed suffered themselves to be beaten off, in 
order that the others might grow bolder on success, 
and that greater numbers of them might join in the 
pursuit, and advance to a greater distance. This they 
did ; when, on a signal given, the Carthaginians, 
whom Hannibal had kept in readiness for this purpose, 
rushed forward on all sides. The Romans were unable 
to withstand their onset ; while the narrowness of the 
ground, and the difficulties caused by the part of the 
work already begun, and the implements collected for 
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carrying it on, obstructed their hasty flight, so that 
most of them tumbled headlong into the ditch, attd 
more lives were thus lost than in the battle. The 
work was then carried on without any farther obstruo 
tion. A ditch of vast dimensions was dug, and on the 
inner side of that a rampart thrown up. It was re- 
solved likewise to add, at a small distance behind, and 
in the same direction, a wall, so that even without a 
garrison the townsmen might be able to secure them^ 
selves against any attack of the Romans. Hannibal, 
however, left a company to serve as such, and at the 
•ame time to assist in completing the wall ; and then, 
marching out with the rest of his forces, he encamped 
at the river Galesus, about five miles distant from the 
city. From this post he returned to inspect the work, 
and finding that it had advanced much more briskly 
than he had expected, conceived hopes of being able 
even to make himself master of the citi^del, which is 
not secured, like other fortresses of the kind, by 
height of a^tqation, hut built on level ground, and di«. 
yided from the city only by a wall and a trench. The 
approaches were now pushed forward with every kind 
of machinery, when 9, reinforcement, sent from Meta- 
pontum, inspired the ^Romans with courage to assail 
the works of the enemy by surprise in the night. 
Some of them they levelled, othera they destroyed by- 
fire ; and this put an end to Hannibal's attacks on the 
citadel in that quarter. His only prospect of success 
was now in a blockade, and that not very flattering, 
^because the citadel, being seated on a peninsula, com- 
manded the entrance of the harbor, and had the sea 
open ; while the city was of course debarred from the 
^ importation of provisions, and the besiegers were in 
more danger of want than the besieged. Hannibal, 
calling together the chiefs of the Tarentines, enume- 
rated all the present difficulties, and added, that * hp 
could neither see any way of storming so strong a for- 
tress, nor place any hope in a blockade, as long as the 
enemy had the command of the sea. But if he wer^ 
possessed of ships, by means of which he could pre- 
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vent tbe introduction oJT supplies, the garrison would 
speedily either abandon tbe place, or surrender.' In 
this the Tarentines agreed with him ; but they were of 
opinion that * he who offered the counsel ought like-^ 
tvise to oifer aid to put it in execution ; for, if tbe 
Carthaginian ships were called over from Sicily, they 
would be able to effect the purpose : as to their own, 
which were shut up in a narrow creek, how could tbey, 
while the enemy commanded the harbor's mouth, ever 
inake their way into the open sea?* — * They shall make 
their way,' said Hannibal: ' many things, difficult in 
their nature, are made easy by good management. 
Your city lies in a plain ; very wide and level roads 
stretch out to every side ; by that which runs across 
the middle of the city, from tbe harbor to the sea^ I 
will, without much labor, carry over your ships on 
waggons. The sea, now in possession of tbe foe, will 
then be ours ; we will invest the citadel on that side, 
and on this by land ; or rather, we will shortly take 
possession of it, for the garrison will either abandon 
it, or surrender themselves with it.' This discourse 
excited not only hopes of the design being accom- 
plished, but the highest admiration of the general's 
skill. Immediately waggons were collected from all 
parts, and fastened together ; machines were applied 
to haul up tbe ships, and the road was repaired, in 
order that the vehicles might meet the less obstruc- 
tion in passing, leasts for drawing, with a number 
of men, were then procured : the work was com- 
menced with briskness, so that in a few days the 
fleet, equipped and manned, sailed round the citadel, 
and cast anchor just before the mouth of the harbor. 
In this state Hannibal left affairs at Tarentum, and re- 
turned to his winter quarters. Whether the defection 
of the Tarentines took place in this, or the preceding 
year, authors are not agreed : the greater number, and 
those who lived nearest to the time of these transac- 
tions, represent it as having happened as here stated. 

12. At Rome the Latin e festival detained the consuls 
»b4 pretors until the fifth of the calends of May : on 
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that day, having completed the solemoities ob the mount, 
they set out for their respective provinces. A new per- 
plexity, respecting religious matters, afterwards oc- 
curred, arising from the divinations of Marcias. This 
Marcius had been a celebrated soothsayer, and when, 
in the preceding year, an inquiry after such books as 
regarded thera was made, according to the decree of 
the senate, his had come into the hands of Marcus Ati- 
lius, the city'pretor, who was employed in that busi- 
ness, and he had handed them over to the new pretor 
Sulla. Of two predictions of this Marcius, one, on ac- 
count of its verity, for it was actually fulfilled, pro- 
cured credit to the other, the time of whose completion 
had not yet arrived. In the former of these, the defeat 
at Cann» was foretold, nearly in these words : ' Roman 
of Trojan race, fly the river Cannae, lest foreigners 
compel thee to fight in the plain of Diomede. But 
thou wilt not believe me until thou fillest the plain 
"^ith blood, and the river carry many of thy thousands 
slain 'from the fruitful land into the great sea. To 
fishes, and birds, and beasts of prey inhabitiug the 
earth, to these, thy flesh be food : for so has Japiter 
said to me.' Those who had served in the array in 
those parts recollected the plains of the Argiv* Dio- 
mede and the river Cannae, as well as the defeat itself. 
The other prophecy was then read : it was more ob- 
scure, and the expression more perplexed : * Romans, 
if you wish to expel the enemy, tfbd the ulcer which 
■ has come from afar, I direct that games be vowed (o 
Apollo, and that they be performed in honor of that 
deity every year, with cheerfulness. When the people 
shall have granted a particular sum out of the public 
fund, let private persons contribute each according to 
his ability. At the performance of these games, that 
pretor will preside who shall hold the supreme ad- 
ministration of justice in respect to the people and 
commons. Let the decemvirs sacrifice victims after 
the Grecian mode. If you do these things properly 
you shall ever rejoice, and your state will improve; 
for Apollo will extirpate your foes who quietly feed on 
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your pUins/ They took one day to explain this pro- 
phecy, and on the following a decree of the senate was 
passed that the decemvirs should examine the hooks 
concerning the performance of games and sacrifices to 
Apollo. When the examination was made, and the 
result reported to the senate, they voted that games 
shoold be vowed to Apollo, and that when these should 
be finished, ten thousand asses in weight* should he 
given to the pretor to defray the expenses of the pub- 
lic worship, and also two victims of the larger sort/ 
By another decree they ordered * that the decemvirs 
should sacrifice according to the Grecian rites, apd 
ivith the following victims: to Apollo, with a gilded 
steer; to Diana, with two white gilded goats; and to 
Latoua, with a gilded heifer/ The pretor, when about 
to exhibit the games in the great circus, published a 
proclamation that the people should, during those 
games, pay in their contributions, proportioned to their 
.ability, for the service of Apollo. This was the ovigin 
of the Apollinarian games, which were vowed and per- 
formed for the attaining of success, and not of health, as 
is generally supposed* At the exhibition of the games 
,all wore garlands, the matrons made supplications, and 
people in general feasted in the courts of their houses, 
with their doors open ; and the day was solemnised 
with every kind of religious ceremony. 

Id* While Hannibal was in the neighborhood of Ta- 
rentum both the consuls continued in Samnium, show- 
ing every appearance of an intention to besiege Capua. 
The inhabitants of that city began already to feel a 
' calamity, usually attendant on long sieges, a famine, 
the consequence of their having been hindered by the 
Roman armies from tilling their lands. They therefore 
sent deputies to Hannibal, intreating that, before the 
oonsals should march the legions into their country, 
and all the roads should be occupied by their parties, 
he would order corn to be conveyed into Capua from 
the neighboring places. On this, Hannibal immedi- 
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ately commanded Haimo to march ^way w4(k hmmfmy 
from BruttiiHD into Campania, and to takaoaae tint 
the Capnans aboald be well supplied with oonk S«a- 
no, on leaving Brattiom, waa careful 1o aroid the oaaipa 
of the enemy, and the consuls who were in Samniam : 
and coming near Beneventam, encamped on an elevwlwd 
spot, three miles from that town. From thence ke 
issoed orders that the com collected in the aamnnr 
should be bronght in from the states of that couatfy, 
who were of his party, to his camp, and appowtra 
troops to escort the convoys. He then sent an expraaa 
to the Capoans, fixing a day on which they sboald 
attend to receive the corn, with the carriages of ttll 
kinds, and beasts of burden, which they coukl coileet. 
This business the Campanians condnoted with their 
tisual carelessness and indolence ; little more tbaa fotty 
carriages were sent, and with them a few beasts ^ 
burden : for which they were sharply rebuked by H«ii- 
no, who observed, that even hunger, which kindled a 
spirit in dumb beasts, could not stimulate those people 
to active diligence : however, he appointed another day, 
when they were to come for the corn with more soft- 
cient means of conveyance. The people of Beneventttin 
being informed of every particular of these transactions, 
instantly despatched ten deputies to the consuls en- 
camped near Boviannm, who, as soon as they heaitl 
what was going on at Capua, agreed between tfaemsehres 
that one of them should lead his army into Campania; 
and accordingly, Fulvius, to whose lot that province 
had fallen, setting out by night, marched into the town 
of Beneventuro. Here, the distance being short, he 
quickly learned that Hanno had gone out with a di- 
vision of his army to forage ; that the business of de- 
livering the corn to the Capuans was managed fay a 
questor; that two thousand carts had arrived, latteodcd 
by a disorderly unarmed rabble; that every thing was 
done with hurry and confusion, and that the r^nlanty 
of a camp, and military subordination were kitirdiy 
banished by the intermixture of such a number of 
peasants. This intelligence being sufficiently aothenti- 
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fHiMiiti)« C61M11I isfued orde^ that tiie soMi^rt «1loQkl 
fpet tii'.r«MUtt«8t against the next nif ht tfaetr standards 
«iMi arms, as be intended to attack the Carthaginian 
lOMap. Leaving all their knapsacks and baggage at Be- 
IMveiittttn^ tbe]ri>egan their march at the fourth watch; 
AMd-arrivinf a little before diy at the camp, strnek 
Aueh-teiTor there, that if it bad stood on leTei ground 
iCiMisr fliigbt uodoabtedly have taken it at the first as- 
aadkt : it wms protected by the height of its situatiosi 
And. its fortifications, which could not be approached 
<m aoy side, except by a steep and difficult ascent. 

14* At the dawn of day a furious battle commenced: 
theCarthagiDians not only maihtained their rampai^, 
boty having the adrantage of the ground, tumbled down 
the enemy as they climbed up the steeps: nevertheless, 
^e obetinate courage of the latter orercame ail obsta- 
l^es, and they made their way in several parts at once 
<sp to the rampart and trenches, but at the expense of 
many -woatods, and a great loss of men. The consul 
therefore, Calling together the military tribunes, told 
tbem.tiiat * this inconsiderate attempt inust be given 
«p« and that be judged it the safer course to carry back 
the wny immlsdi4fely to Beneventnm, and then on the 
day following to pitdh his camp so close to iliat of the 
enemy, as to put it out of the power, either of the 
Campanians to go cmt, or of Hanno to retam into it ; 
and that, in order to effect this with the grater ease, 
be should send for bis colleague, and the army under 
ids command ; and that they should direct their whole 
^oree to that point/ This plan of the general was dis- 
.conoerled; after the retreat began to sound, by the 
.shouts Of the soldiers, expressing their scorn of such 
pusillanimous orders. Close to one of the enemy's 
^es was a Pelignian cohort, whose comihander, Vi- 
Mns Aceuseofe, snatched the standard, and threw it 
lover the rampart.; uttering imprecations on himself 
mud the cohort, if they left their ensign in the hands of 
the enemjr. He then rushed forward, aoross the ditcb 
Jind rampart, into the camp. The Pelignilins now 
iisttgbt within the rampart, when Valerius Flaccus, a 
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military tribane of the third legion, begatr npbrmUDgr 
the Romans with dastardly b^evior^ in yielding »p to 
the allies the honor of taking the camp. On this-Titm 
Pedanins, first centnrion, and wbo commanded thct first 
century, snatching the ensign from the etaodard-bearer^ 
cried out, * This standard,. too, and I yonr centurion, 
will instantly be within the rampart : let those follow 
who wish to save the same from falling into the eneatyfh 
bands.' Then crossing the ditch, he was followed, first; 
by the men of his own centory, and, afterwards, by the 
whole legion. The consul now seeing them nvosnittte 
rampart, altered his design, and instead of callings off 
the troops, exerted himself to incite and animate them ; 
representing the imminent hazard and danger to <wbioli 
that yery gallant cobort of their allies, and a legion of 
their own countrymen, were exposed. On which they 
one and all, with the utmost ardor, regardless whethef 
the ground was easy or difiicnlt, pushed onwards 
through every obstacle ; and, in spite of the showers 
of weapons, which fell on every side, and of all the 
opposition which the enemy with their arm 6 and bodies 
conld give them, forced their way in. Many even o€ 
the wounded, and of those whose blood and steengtlk 
began to fhil them, struggled forward, that they might 
fall in tiie camp of the enemy. It was entered therein 
fore in as short a space as if it had etood in n plain, and 
bad no fortification to protect it. Botii armies bein|f 
now shut up together within the rampart, the sequel 
was a carnage, not a fight : upwards of six thousand of 
the enemy were slain, and above seven thonsand taken, 
together with the Caropanians'who came for the conf^ 
and all their train of waggons and beasts -of 'burden^ 
Ti^re was also great abundance of other bootyy which 
Hanno and bis plunderers bad collected' out « of t tlio 
lands of the states in alliance with the Roman peopfet^ 
After demolishing the enemy's camp, the army retumed 
o Beneventuro, and there the consicte (for AppiusClao^ 
dius came thither in a few days^afler) divided andsold 
the spoil. Those who were chiefly instrumental in this 
affair, particularly Accuaeus the Pelignian, and^Titns 
Pedaniusy first centurion of the third legion, received 
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bmiorary presents, Hanno, vrho was then at Gaiui* 
Dhim, in the territ<»*y of Carres, on being informed of 
tiie loss of his camp, returned with the small party of 
foragers which he had with him into Bruttium, in a 
maniier more like a flight than a march. 
• 16. The Garopanians, when informed of the disaster 
which had fallen on them and their allies, despatched 
deputies to Hannibal, to acquaint him that * the two 
consuls were at Beneventum, within one day's march 
of Capua ; so that the war might almost be said to be 
elose to their gates and walls. That unless he afforded 
fhem speedy succor, Capua would fall into the enemy's 
power in a shorter time than Arpi had done. That 
chren Tarentum, taken in its whole extent, not to speak. 
6f its citadel, ought not to be deemed of such conse- 
<|uenoe, as to induce him to neglect the defence of 
Capua, (a city which he used to compare to Carthage,) 
and to throw it into the hands of the Roman people.' 
Hanaibal promised to pay dne attention to the affairs 
of the Campanians ; and, for the present, sent with 
their deputies a body of two thousand horsemen, to 
assist them in protecting their lands from depredations. 
Meanwhile the Romans, among the vaFiety of their 
other concerns, were not disregardful of the citadel of 
Tarentum, and the garrison besieged in it. By direc- 
tion of the senate, Caius Servilius, lieutenant-general, 
was dent by Pnblius Cornelius, pretor, into Etruria, to 
purchase corn ; with which having loaded several ves- 
sels, he passed through the guard ships of the enemy, 
and arrived in the port of Tarentum. His coming pro- 
duced such a change in their disposition, that they who 
a little before, when their hopes of relief were small, 
bad frequently in conferences been solicited by the 
Carthaginian to desert the Roman cause, began now to 
solicit him to come over to them. The garrison was 
abundantly strong, for the troops stationed at Meta*- 
ponttfm had been brought hither for the defence of the 
^tadel. The Metapontines being hereby freed from the 
restraint under which they had been held, instantly re- 
Tolted to Hannibal ; as did the Thurians on the same 
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coast, induced, not only by the exauiple of the Taren- 
tinet and Metapontines, with whom they were opn* 
nected by consanguiDity, being originally descended 
from natives of the same country of Achaia, but prin- 
cipally by resentment against the Romans for the late 
execution of the hostages. The friends and relations 
of these sent letters and messages to Hanno and Mago, 
who were at no great distance in Bmttium, that if they 
brought their army near the walls, they would deliver 
the city into their bands. There was a small garrison 
at Thurium commanded by Marcus Atinius, and thc^ 
supposed that he might be easily tempted to engage 
rashly in a battle ; not from any confidence in his own 
troops, (for they were very few,) but from relyiug on 
the support of the young men of the place, whom he 
had purposely formed into companies and armed, that 
he might have them ready to aid him in exigences of 
the kind. The Carthaginian commanders, dividing 
their forces, entered the territory of Thurium; and 
then Hanno, at the head of the infantry, in hostile 
array, advanced towards the city ; while Mago, wit)i 
the cavalry, halted under the cover of some hills which 
stood conveniently for concealing the stratagem. Ati- 
nius learning nothing from his scouts but the tnarch of 
the infantry, imd ignorant both of the treachery within 
the city, and of the enemy's ambush, led out his fore^a 
to battle. The infantry engaged without any degree ot 
vigor, the only exertions being made by the few RoU 
mans in front, the Tburians rather wi^iting for the 
issue, than taking any part in the action, while the 
.Carthaginian line retreated on purpose to draw the in-» 
cautious enemy to the back of the hill, where their 
horse was posted. No sooner did they arrive here 
than the cavalry, rushing on with loud shouts, in* 
stantly put to flight the crowd of Tburians, who were 
Almost ignorant of discipline, and not very faithfully 
attached to the party on whose side they appeared. 
The Romans, notwithstanding their being surrounded 
and hard pressed by the infantry on one side, and 
the cavalry on the other^ maintained the fight for a con* 
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aidaraUle ttme : at last they also turned their backs and 
€ia4 towards the city. Here the conspirators were col- 
lected together in a body, and received with open gates 
the multitude of their countrymen; but when they 
saw the routed Romans making towards them, they 
cried out that the Carthaginians were dose at hand, 
and if the gates were not speedily closed, the enemy 
and all together would pour in. In this manner they 
shut out the Romans and left them to perish by iM 
aword. Atinius, however,. with a few others, gained ad- 
iliittance. A dispute now arose, aud lasted for some 
time : one party maintained that they ought to defend 
the city, another, that they ought to yield to fortune, 
and surrender it to the conquerors. But, as is too 
often the case, bad counsels prevailed. They conveyed 
Atinius, with a few attendants, to the ships near th« 
shore, which they did out of personal regard to him* 
self, and on account of the justice and mildness of his 
fiimduct in command, rather than out of good-will to 
Ute Romans, and then opened their gates to the Car- 
thaginiaas. The consuls led their legions from Bene- 
Tentum into the territory of Campania, with the inten- 
iioo not only of destroying the corn, which waa now in 
the blade, but of laying siege to Capua; doping to 
signalise their consulate by the destruction of so opu* 
ktnt a city, and at the same time to free their govern** 
ment from the great shame of suffering a revolt so near 
home to pass unpunished during the space of three 
years. But that Benerentum should not be without a 
garrison^ and that in case of sudden emergences, if 
Hamiibal should come to Capua to succor his allies, 
as they bad no doubt but he would, there might be a 
body of caralry to oppose his, they ordered Tiberius 
dracchxis to come from Lucania to Beneventum, with 
bii horse and light infantry, and to appoint some offi- 
cer to command the legions in camp, in order to pre- 
serve peace with Lucania. 

• 16. While Gracchus was performing sacrifices, pre- 
paratory to his departure from Lucania, a prodigy of 
disastrous import occurred : when a victim was killed, 
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two snakes, creeping up from some hiding-place to the 
entrails, ate the liver, and after being seen by all pre- 
sent, suddenly vanished. It is even said, that when 
by advice of the aruspices the same sacrifice was re- 
peated, and the pots containing the entrails were more 
carefully watched, the snakes came a second, and n 
third time, and after eating the liver, went away un- 
hurt. Though the diviners gave warning that thi^ por- 
tent concerned the general, and that he ought to be on 
his guard against secret enen^ies and plots, yet his ioi^ 
pending fate could not be averted by any effort of pru- 
dence. There was a Lucanian called Flavius, the bead 
of that division of his countrymen who adhered to the 
Romans when the other went over to Hannibal ; and 
he was in that year in the chief magistracy, having been 
elected pretor by his party. This man changing his 
mind on a sudden, and seeking some means of ingra- 
tiating himself with the Carthaginian, did not think it 
enough to draw his countrymen into a revolt, unless 
he ratified the league between him and the enemy with 
the head and blood of his commander, to whom he was 
also bound by ties of hospitality, and whom, notwith- 
standing, he determined to betray. He held a private 
conference with Mago, who commanded in Brutttuni, 
and having received from him a solemn promilie, that 
if he would deliver the Roman general into the hands 
of the Carthaginians, the Lucanians should be received 
into friendship, and retain their own laws and their 
liberty, be conducted the Carthaginian to a spot, whi- 
ther, he said, he would bring Gracchus with a few at- 
tendants. He then desired Mago to arm both horse- 
men and footmen, and to take possession of that re- 
tired place, where a very large number might be con- 
cealed. After thoroughly examining the same on all 
sides, they appointed a day for the execution of ti&e 
plan. Flavius then went to the Roman general, andi 
told him that * he* had made some progress in an ailair 
of great consequence, to the completion of which the 
assistance of Gracchus himself was necessary. That 
he had persuaded all the pretors of those states in Ln< 
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Cania Wbo«, during the general defection in Italy, bad 
rerolted to the Carthaginians, to return into friendship 
with the Romans, alleging that the power of Rome, 
which by the defeat at Cannae had been brought to 
the brink of ruin, was every day improving and in- 
creasing, while Hannibal's strength was declining, and 
bad sunk almost to nothing. That with regard to their 
former transgression, the Romans would not be im- 
placable ; for never was there a nation more easily ap- 
peased, and more ready to grani pardon ; and asking, 
bow often had their own ancestors received pardon of 
rebellion ? These things,' he said, * he had repre- 
sented to them ; but that it would be more pleasing to 
tbem to hear the same from Gracchus himself; to be 
admitted into his presence, and to touch his right 
band, that they might carry with them that pledge 
of faith. He had fixed a place,' he said, * for the par- 
ties to meet remote from observation, and at a small 
distance from the Roman camp : there the business 
might be .finished in a few words, and the alliance and 
obedience of the whole nation of Lucania secured to 
the jRomans.' Gracchus not perceiving, either in this 
discourse, or in the proposition itself, any reason to 
suspect perfidy, and being imp6sed on by the plausi- 
bility of tliLe tale, left the camp with his lictors and one 
troop of horse, and following the guidance of his guest, 
fell precipitately into the snare. The enemy at once 
r^e from their ambush, and, what removed all doubt 
pf, treachery. Flavins joined himself to them. Wea- 
pons were now poured from all sides on Gracchus and 
Ills horsemen. He immediately leaped down from his 
hprse^ ordered the rest to do the same, and exhorted 
them, * as fortune had left them but one part to act, to 
dignify that part by their bravery. To a handful of 
mea, surrounded by a multitude in a valley hemmed 
in by woods and mountains, what else was left than to 
die ? The only alternative they had was, either tamely 
waiting their blows, to be massacred, like cattle, with- 
out the pleasure of revenge, or with minds totally ab« 
stracted from the thoughts of pain or of what the issue 
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mig^lit be» asd aotutttd solely by resentMetttnttd nige^' 
tp exert every vigorous and daring effort, and to fwiSk 
covered with the blood of their expiring foee/ He 
desired that * all should aim at the Lucanian traitor 
and deserter ;' adding, that * whoever should wend tbmt 
victim before* him to the infernal regions, wo«ld ae** 
quire distinguished glory, and the greatest oonaolatsoift 
lor his own loss of life/ While he spoke tfaua, Imi 
wrapped his robe abont bis left arm, (for they had net 
ev«en brought bucklers with them,) and then rushed oa 
the murderers. The fight was maintained with greater 
Tigor than could have been expected, considering Ibe 
smallness of the number. The Romans, wboae bodi«s 
were uncovered and exposed on all sides to weapone 
thrown from the higher grounds into a deep valley^ 
were mostly pierced through with javelins. Gracchoa, 
being now left without support, the Carthaginians env 
deavored to take him alive ; but observing his Luca- 
nian guest among them, he rushed with such fury into 
the thickest of the band, that they could not seiase hioi 
without the loss of many lives. Mago immediateljr 
sent his body to Hannibal, desiring that it should be 
laid, with the fasces taken at the sane time before the 
general's tribunal. This is the true account of the 
matter: Gracchus was cut off* in Lucauia, near the 
place called the Old Plains. 

17. Some lay the scene of this disaster in the terri- 
tory of Beneventum, at the river Calor, where, they 
say, he went from the camp to bathe attended by hia 
lictors and three servants ; that he was skin by a party 
of the enemy who happened to be larking in the ozieie 
which grew on the bank, while be was naked and un<* 
armed, attempting however to defend himself with the 
stones brought down by the nver. Others write, thai 
by direction of the arnspices, he went out half a mile 
Arom the camp, that he might expiate the prodigies be* 
fore mentioned in a place free from defilement, and thai 
he was surrounded by two troops of Numidians, who 
were lying in wait there. So far are writers from agree* 
lag with regard either to the place or the manner of tha 
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t of ^ amti 80 renowned aad iilastrious. Therer 
mnt Also Tftrioti» accounto of bis funeKAl : some say that 
lie was IwHed by bis own men in the Roman camp ; 
otben, whose aeeount is more generally receired, that 
a inneral pile was erected for him by Hannibal, at the 
enttanoe of the Carthaginian camp, and that the troops 
under arms marched in procession round it, witb the 
dances <of the Spaniards, and the several motions of 
their arms and bodies peculiar to each nation ; while 
Haniiibal himself joined in solemnising his obseqniea 
witb every mark of respect, both in the terms in which 
be4poke of bim, and in the manner of performing the 
ritfi84 Sttch is the relation of those who state the affair 
aa. having happened in Lucania. If those are to be 
believed who affirm that be was killed at the river 
Caktr^ the enemy kept possession of Gracchus' bead 
only, which being brought to Hannibal, he immediately 
sent Carthalo to convey it into the Roman camp to 
Cnciiis Cornelius the questor ; sc^emnising the funeral 
of the general in bis camp, in the performance of which 
the Beneventans joined with the soldiers. 

18. The consuls, haying^ entered the Campanian ter* 
ritories, spread devastation on all sedes, but were soon 
akurroed by the townsmen, in conjunction with Mago 
and his cavalry, raarohing hastily out against them; 
They called in the troops to their standards from the 
several parts where they were dispersed i but, before 
they bad completed the forming of their line of battle, 
they were put to the rout, and Itdst above fifteen bun- 
dled men. On this success that people, naturally dis*« 
posed to mrfogance, assumed the highest- degree of 
confidence, and endeavored to provoke the RjDmans by 
frequent skirmishes: but the battle, into which they 
had been incautiously drawn, had rendered the consuls 
more ciroumspect. However, the spirit of their party 
was revived, and the boldness of the other diminished, 
by an occurrence in itself of a trivial nature, but that, 
in war, soaroely any incident is so insignificant that it 
may not, on some occasion, give cause to an event of 
much importance* A CampaniaB> called Badiua, had 
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been a guest of Titos Quintios CrisiniiiiSy and lived' oa 
terms of the closest friendship and hospitality vvitk 
him, and their intimacy had increased in conseqitenee 
of Crispiiius having, in his own house at Rome* given 
▼ery kind and affectionate attendance to Badias in a fit 
of sickness which he had there before the defection of 
Campania. This Badins, now, advancing in front 4g£ 
the guards posted before one of the^gates> desired tb«t 
Crispinus might be called : on being told of it Crispin 
nps, retaining a sense of private duties even after the 
dissolution of the public treaties, imagined that his old 
acquaintance wished for an amicable interview, and 
went out to some distance. As soon as they came 
within sight of each other Badius cried out, ' Criipi<* 
nus, I challenge you to combat: let us mount our 
borses, and, making the rest keep back, deternHne 
which of us is superior in arms.' To which Crispinita 
answered, that * they were neither of them at a loss 
for enemies, on whom they might display their valor; 
that, for his part, should he even meet him in the field 
of battle, he would turn aside, to avoid imbruing hia 
bands in the blood of a guest:' he then attempted to go 
away. Whereon the Campanian, with greater passioa^ 
upbraided him as a coward ; casting on him undeserved 
reproaches, which might with greater propriety have 
been applied to himself; at the same time charging 
him as being an enemy to the laws or hospitality, a«d 
as pretending to be moved by concern for a persoo to 
whom he knew himself unequal : he said, that ^if^aot 
sufficiently convinced that, by the rupture of the pub»- 
lic treaties, private obligations were at the^ame time 
dissolved, Badius the Campanian, now, in presence of 
all, in the hearing of the two armies, renounced' all 
connexions of hospitality, with Titos Quintios Crispi* 
nus the Roman. He was under no bond of sooiety 
with him; an enemy bad no claim of alliance on an 
enemy, whose country, and whose tutelary deities, 
both public and private, he had eome to invade : if be 
were a man he would meet him.' Crispin u» hesitated 
long; but, at last, the men of bis troop persqaded hiffi 
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90t to suffer the Oampaniaii to insalC him with irnpn* 
mitf. Wherefore, waiting only to ask leave of the 
gwierala to 6ght out of rule, with one who gave him % 
^ irhallenge, with their permission he took arms, mounted 
' his horse, and calling Badius by name, summoned him 
to the combat. The Campanian made no delay, and 
they encountered in full career : Crispinus passing his 
spear over Badius' buckler, ran it through his left 
shoulder; and, on his falling in consequence of the 
wound, dismouDted in order to despatch him as he lay; 
hnt Badius, to avoid impending death, left his horse 
aod his buckler, and ran off to his own party. Crispi- 
nus seized the horse and arms, and with these glorious 
badges of victory, and with his bloody weapon held up 
to view, was conducted by the soldiers, amidst praises 
pnd congratulations, to the consuls, from whom he re* 
oetved ample commendations and honorable presents. 
< 19» Hannibal marched from the territory of Bene- 
veutum to Capua ; and, on the third day after his ar-r 
rival there, drew out his forces to face the enemy; 
confident that after the Campanians had a few days 
before, without his assistance, fought them with suc- 
cess, the Romans would be much less able to withstand 
bim and his army, which had so often defeated themk 
When the battle began the Roman army was in danger 
of being worsted, in consequence principally of a 
charge made by* the enemy's cavalry, who overwhelmed 
them with darts, until the signal was given to their 
own cavalry to charge; and now the contest lay be- 
tween the horse, when Sempronius' army, commanded 
b^- the qdestor Cneius Cornelius, being descried at a 
distauce, gave an equal alarm, each party fearing that 
it was a reinforcement coming to his antagonist. The 
signal of retreat was therefore given on both sides, as 
|f by concert; and, quitting, the field on almost equal 
terms, they retired to their several camps: the Ro- 
inans, however, had lost the greater number of men by 
the first onset of the horse. Next night the consuls, 
in order to draw Hannibal from Capua, marched away 
by* different routes, Fnlvius to the territory of CumsQ, 
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Appiiifl Claudius into Liicania. On tbe day followiog* 
when Hannibal was informed that tbe Romans ted 
fbrsaken their camp, and gone off in two divisioBs, bv 
difTerent roads, be hesitated at first, considering wblob 
of them be shoold pursae ; and at length determined 
to follow Appius, wbo, after leading bim about through 
whatever track be chose, returned by another road to 
Capua. Hannibal met, in that part of tbe coootry, a» 
nnlooked for opportunity of striking an important blowi 
there was one Marcus Centenius, surnamed Penula* 
distinguished among the centurions of the firet rai^ 
both by tbe size of his body and by his courage : tbi# 
man, wbo had served bis time in the army, being hi* 
troduced to the senate by tbe pretor, Publiua Coxn^i* 
Hus Sulla, requested of the senators to grant bim the 
command of five thousand men ; assuring them tbat%' 
* being thoroughly acquainted both with the eoen^yi 
and the country, he would speedily perform somethio^ 
that should give them satisfaction ; and that the same 
wiles by which hitherto tbe Roman commanders used 
fo be entrapped be would practise against the inventof 
of them.' Tbe folly of this proposal was equalled • bjf^ 
tbe folly with which it was assented to ; as if tbe qfM^ 
lifications of a centurion and a general were tbe same* 
Instead of ftre, eight thousand men were granted bim^ 
half citizens and half allies : besides these, be collected 
In bis march througb the country a considerable uwxk* 
ber of volunteers; and, having almost doubled lb« 
number of bis army, be arrived in Lucania, wbei^ 
Hannibal, after a vain pursuit of Appius, bad halted^ 
There was no room for doubt about tbe reault of tk 
contest between such a captain as Hannibal and ii 
subaltern ; in short, between armies, of which one wa* 
become veteran in a course of conquest, tbe other in* 
tirelv new raised, for the most part undiscipliBed and 
but half armed. As soon as the parties oamc withi* 
view of each other, neither declining an engaeeoisiil^i 
the lines were instantly formed. Notwithstanding tba 
disparity of the forces, tbe battle was maintained ia a 
manner unprecedented under such circumstancea, tbd 
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Roman soldiers, for more than two hours, making tht 
most strenuous efforts as long as their commandera 
stood : but he, anxious to support his former reputa- 
tion, and dreading moreover the disgrace which would 
afterwards fall on him if he survived a defeat occa- 
iionled by his own temerity, exposed himself rashly to 
the weapons of the enemy, and was slain ; on which 
the Roman line immediately fell into confusion, and 
gxve way. But even flight was now out of their power; 
far so effectually had the enemy's cavalry shut up every 
pttss, that out of so great a multitude scarcely a thou* 
sand made their escape ; the rest, meeting destructioo 
On every side, were all cut off iu various ways. 

20* The consuls resumed the siege of Capua with 
the utmost vigor, and took measures for procuring and 
collecting every thing requisite for carrying it on. A 
magazine of corn was formed at Casilinum ; a strong 
post was fortified at the mouth of the Yulturnus, where 
QOw stands a city ; and a garrison was put into Puteoli, 
formerly fortified by Fabius Maximus, in order to se- 
cure the command both of the river and of the sea 
Adjoining. The corn lately sent from Sardinia, and 
that which the pretor Marcus Junius had bought up 
in £truria, was conveyed from Ostia into these two 
maritime fortresses, to supply the army during the 
^nter. Meanwhile, in addition to the misfortune sua- 
tftined in Lucania, the army of volunteer slaves, who 
during the life of Gracchus had performed their duty 
wkfa the strictest fidelity, supposing themselves at li» 
berty by the death of their commander, forsook their 
standards and disbanded. Hannibal, though not in- 
elined to neglect Capua, or to abandon his allies at 
flttc^ a dangerous crisis, yet, having reaped such signal 
adrairtage from the inconsiderate conduct of one Ro- 
man commander, was induced to turn his attention to 
an opportunity which offered of crushing another. 
Some deputies from Apulia informed him that Cneius 
Fulrius, the pretor, had at first, while engaged in the 
sieges of several cities of that country, which had re« 
I rolled to Hannibal, acted with care and circumfl^ecr 
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tkwi ; but that afterwards, in consequence of an over** 
flow of success, both bimself and his men being gluttefi 
with booty, had so intirely given themselves niy to 
licentiousness, that they neglected .alt military disd*- 
pline. Wherefore, having on many other occasions; 
and particularly a few days before, learned from exp6^ 
Hence how little formidable an army was when under 
an unskilful commander, he marched away into Apu^ 
lia. 

21. Fulvius and the Roman legions lay near Herdo^ 
nia, where intelligence no sooner arrived that the 
enemy was approaching, than the troops were very 
near snatching up their standards, and marching out 
to battle without the pretor's orders ; and the snfFertnj^ 
themselves to be restrained was owing to the opinion 
entertained by them that they might act as they chose.. 
During the following night Hannibal, who had learned 
the disorder in their camp, and that most of them^ 
calling the whole to arms, had presumptuously insisted 
on their commander's giving the signal, concluded with 
certainty that he should now have an opportunity of 
fighting with advantage. He posted in the houses aff 
aronnd, and in the woods and thickets, three thousand 
light-armed soldiers, who, on notice given, were sud- 
denly to quit their concealments; at the same time 
ordering Mago, with about two thousand horsemen, to 
secure all the passes on that side to which he snpposeii 
the enemy would direct their flight. Having made 
these preparatory dispositions during the night, at the 
first dawn of day he led ont his forces to the field : nor 
did Fulvius decline the challenge, though not so mucit 
led by any hope conceived by himself as forcibly drawn 
by the blind impetuosity of his men. The tine wae 
therefore formed with the same inconsiderate hurry 
with which they came out of the camp, just as tbe hu*" 
mor of the soldiers directed ; for each, as he happened 
to eome up, took whatever post he liked, and after* 
wards, either as whim or fear directed, forsook that 
post. The first legion and the left wing were drawa 
up in front, extending the line in Icfngth ; ahd^ uot^ 
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wilibttaodiDg (he loud remonstraiieei of the tribmies, 
llNit it was not deep enough to have any strength or 
imuiesa, and that the enemy would break through 
wherever they attacked, ao far were they from paying 
alien tion, that they would not even listen to any wholes* 
soflie advice. Hannibal bow came vp, a commander 
of a very difi«rent character, and with »n army neither 
of a like kind nor marshalled in like manner. The 
Romans consequently withstood not their first attack. 
Their commander, in folly and rashness equal to Gen- 
leAius, but far his inferior in spirit, as soon as he saw 
^»e^>matter going against him, and his men in confusion, 
hastily mounted his horse, and fled with about two 
h4&ndred horsemen. The rest of the troops, vanquished 
Ml front, and surrounded on the flanka and rear, were 
p«t to the sword in such a manner, that out of eighteen 
thaaaand men, not more than two thousand escaped. 
Th« eartip fell into the enemy's hands« '• 

' 29. The news of these defeats, happening so quickly 
after on« another, being brought to Rome, filled the 
minda of the public with much gprief and consternation. 
HowcTor, as the consols were hitherto successful in 
their operations in the quarter where the principal 
stvees of the- war lay, the alarm occasioiied by these 
raisfbriunes was the less. The senate despatched Caius 
L«toriua:and Marcus Metilius deputies to the consuls, 
wiUi diroctiens that they should carefully collect the 
vemains of the two armies, and use their endeavors to 
prevent them from surrendering tO' the enemy through 
fear and despair, as had been the case after the defeat 
at CauMe ; and that they should make search for the 
deserteirs from '^e army of the volunteer slaves. The 
aame charge was given to Publius Cornelius, who was 
aJto^ employed to raise recruits ; and he caused pro- 
clamation to be made at all the fairs and markets, that 
the slaiFes in question should be searched for, and 
brought back to their standards. AH this was exe* 
eated with the strictest care.. Appius Claudius, the 
ccmsvl, arfter fixing Decius Junius in the command at 
Ibe movth of the Yulturnus, and Marcus Ani«lius 
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Colta at Poteoli, wtik orders, that when afty alhips 
aiboald arrive from Etruria and Sardioia^ to sead «ff 
the corn directly to the camp, went back himself to 
Capua, where be found his colleague Qaintus FaWIm 
busy in bringing in supplies of aU kinds from Caaiii- 
flum, and making every preparation for prctsecnting 
the siege of Capua. They then joined in forming the 
siege, and also sent for Claudius Nero, the pretor, 
from the Claudian camp at Snessala; who, leaving 
behind a small garrison to keep possession of the post, 
marched down with all the rest of his forces to CifUM, 
Thus there were three pretorian pavilions erected 
round that city ; and the three armies, commencing 
their operations in different quarters, proceeded to in- 
close it with a rampart and trench, erecting forts at 
moderate distances ; so that when the Carapanians at* 
tempted to obstruct their works, they fought theas in 
several places at once with such success, that at last 
the besieged confined themselves witldn their walls 
and gates. However, before these works were carried 
quite round, the townsmen sent deputies to Hannibal, 
to coibplain of his abandoning Capua, and delivering 
it in a manner into the hands .of t^e Romans ; and to 
beseech him, now at least, when they wore not only 
invested, but even pent up, to bring them relief* The 
consuls received a letter from Publius Cornelius the 
pretor, that * before they completed the oirounvallation 
of Capua they should give leave to such of the Campa* 
nians as chose it to retire from the town, and carry away 
their effects with them : thsl as many as withdrew be«- 
fore the ides of March should enjoy their liberty and 
their property intire ; but that both those who withdrew 
after that day, and those Who remained in the pJaee, 
should be treated as enemies.' This notice ^as ac- 
cordingly given to the Campanians, who received it 
with, such scorn, thai they answered witii reproachea, 
and even menaces. Hannibal, bad led his legions from 
Herdonia to Tarentum, in hopes that, either by foree 
or stratagem, he might- gain possession of the oiiadel 
of that town ; but being disappointed therein, ke tvraed 
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hfsroute towards Brundnsiiim, wliich he expected would 
be betrayed to Mtn. While he was ^vasting timet here, 
also to no purpose, the deputies from Capua came to 
Wm, bringing at the same time their complaints, and 
Srftreaties for sutcor. To these Hannibal answered in 
iin arrogant style, that he had before raised the siege 
€Jf tbeir town, and that the consuls would not now wait 
W« coming. With this encouragement the deputies 
'^^rer^' dismissed, and with difficulty made their way 
buck wjto th« city, which was by this time surrounded 
with a double trenoh and a rampart. 

25. At the Tery time when the circnmvallation of 
^pi»a was goin^ on, the siege of Syracuse came to a 
eonclwsion, haring been forwarded not only by the vi- 
gor and spirit of the besieging general and his army, 
but a4so by treachery within : for in the beginning of 
the spring Marcellos bad deliberated some time whe- 
ther he should turn his arms against flimilco and Hip- 
pocrates, who were at Agrigcntum, or stay and press 
forward the siege of Syracuse, though he saw that the 
city could neither be reduced by force, as being from 
its situation impregnable by land or sea, nor by famine, 
as supplies from Carthage had almost open access. 
Nevertheless, that he might leave no expedient untried, 
he had enjoined some deserters from Syracuse,— many 
of whom of the highest rank were then in the Roman 
CAmp, having been banished when the defection from 
the Romans took place, on account of their disappro- 
batioh of the design of changing sides, — to confer with 
persons of their own way of thinking, to sound the 
tiwnper of the people, and to give them solemn as- 
surances, fhat if the city were delivered into his hands 
they should live free -under their own laws. There 
was no opportunity of conversing on the subject, be- 
cause the great number of persons suspected of disaf- 
fection had made every one attentive and vigilant to 
prevenrrt any such attempt passing unobserved. A sin- 
jfjle slave belonging to some of tbe exiles was sent as a 
deserter into the city ; and he, communicating the bn- 
tfinem to a few, opened a way for negotiation of the 
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kind. After tbis, some few getting into a fishiog-bdot^ 
and eoncealing themselves under the nets, were carried 
ronnd in this manner to the Roman camp, where t^y 
held conferences with the deserters ; and the same warn 
done frequently, in the same manner, by several other 
parties: at last the number amounted to eighty, and 
their plot was now ripe for execution, when a person 
called Attalus, offended that some part of the business 
bad been concealed from him, discovered their design 
to Epicydes, and they were all put to death witk tor« 
ture. This project, thus rendered abortive, was sooa 
succeeded by another: one Damippus, a Lacedsemo^ 
nian, being sent from Syracuse to king Philip, had: 
been taken prisoner by the Roman fleet: Epicydes 
earnestly wished to ransom him in particular, and from 
this Marcellus was not averse ; for the Romans^ ertm 
at that time, were desirous of procuring the friendship 
of the iEtoHans, with which nation the Lacedceraonians 
were in alliance. Some persons were accordingly de« 
puted to treat for his release, and the place judgedUhe 
most central and convenient to both parties was at the 
Trogilian port, adjoining the tower called 6aleagra»> 
As they came several times to this spot, one of .tb# 
Romans, having a near view of the wall, by reckoning 
the stones, and estimating as far as he was able the 
measure of each in the face of the work, conjectured 
nearly as to its height; and finding it considerably 
lower than he or any of the rest had hitherto supposed^ 
so that it might be scaled with ladders of even a mode* 
rate length, he represented the matter to Marcellus* 
The information was deemed not unworthy of atten^ 
tion, but as that spot could not be openly approached, 
being, for the very reason mentioned, guarded with 
particular care, it was determined to watch for a favor* 
able opportunity: this was soon found, through the 
means of a deserter, who brought intelligence that the 
besieged were celebrating the festival of Diana, which 
was to last three days ; and as, in consequence of the 
siege, most kinds of provisions were scarce, they in- 
dulged themselves in greater quantities of wine, which 
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Ppwydes supplied to the whole body of the plebeians^ 
$od which was distributed amoug the tribes by tha 
people of distinction. Marcellus, on hearing this, com** 
viunicated his design to a few military tribunes ; and 
having, by their means, selected centurions and sol* 
lliers properly qualified for an enterprise at once im- 
portant and daring, he privately procured scaling-lad- 
ders, and ordered directions to be conveyed to the rest 
of the troops that they should take their suppers early, 
and go to rest, because they were to be employed on 
an expedition in the night. Then, at the hour when 
he judged that the people, who had begun to feast 
early in the day, would be surfeited with wine, and 
begin to sleep, he ordered the men of one company to 
proceed with their ladders, while about a thousand 
men in arms were with silence conducted in a slender 
column to the spot. The foremost having, without 
noise or tumult, mounted the wall, the rest followed in 
order, the boldness of the former giving courage even 
to the timorous. 

24. This body of a thousand men had liow gained 
possession of a part of the city, when the rest, bringing 
up greater numbers of ^adders, scaled the wall, the 
first party having given them a signal from the Hexa- 
pylos, to which they had penetrated without meeting a 
Single person in the streets : for the greater part of the 
townsmen, having feasted together in the towers, were 
i>ow either overpowered by wine, and sunk in sleep, 
or, being half inebriated, still continued their debauch. 
A few of them, however, who were surprised in theif 
beds, were put to death. Vigorous efforts were then 
made to force open a postern gate near the Hexapylos, 
and, at the same time, the signal agreed on was re- 
turned from the wall by a trumpet. And now the at-« 
tack was carried on in all quarters, not secretly, but 
with open force; for they had reached the Epipolas, 
where there were great numbers of the guards stationed, 
and it became requisite not to elude the notice of the 
enemy, but to terrify them ; and terrified they were ; 
for, as soon as the sound of the trumpet was heard, 
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and the shouts of the troops who had mastered part of 
the city, the guards thought that the whole was taken, 
and some of them fled along the wall, others leaped 
down from the ramparts, and crowds, flying in dismay, 
were tambled headlong. A great part of the townsmen, 
however, were stiM ignorant of the misfortune which 
had befalien them, being all of them overpowered with 
wine and sleep ; and in a city of such vast extent, what 
happened in any one quarter eoold not be very readily 
known in all the rest. A little before day, a gate of 
the Hexapylos being forced, Mareellus, with all his 
troops, entered the city. This roused the townsmen, 
who betook themselves to arms, endeavoring, if pos- 
sible, to preserve the place. Epicydes hastily led out 
some troops from the island Oalled Nasos, not doubting 
but he should be able to drive out what he conjectured 
to be a small party, and which he supposed had found 
entrance through the negligence of the guards, telling 
the affrighted tidgitives whom he met that they were 
adding to the tumult, and that they represented matters 
greater and more terrible than they were. But when 
he saw every place round the Epipolaj filled with armed 
men,, he waited only to discharge a few missive wea- 
pons, and marched back into the Achradina, dreading 
not so much the number and strength of the enemy, as 
that some treachery might, on such an opportunity, 
take place within, and that he might find the gates of 
the Achradina and the island shut against him. When 
Marcellns entered the gate, aivd had from the high 
grounds a full view of the city, the most beautiful per- 
haps of any in those times, he Is said to have shed 
tears, partly out of joy at having accomplished an en- 
terprise of such importance, and partly from the sen- 
sations excited by reflecting on the high degree of re- 
nown which the plaee had enjoyed through a long 
series of years. Memory represented to him the Athe- 
nian fleet sunk there ; two vast armies cut off with two 
geii^al» of the highest reputation ; the many wars 
maintained against the Carthaginians with such equality 
of success ; the great number of powerfiil tyrants and 
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kings, especially Hiero, wbom all remembereil very 
lately reigning, and who, besides all the distinctions 
which his ovvn merit and good fortune conferred on 
him, was highly remarkable for his zealous friendship 
to the Roman people: when all these reflections oc- 
curred to his mind, and were followed by the conside- 
ration that every object then under his view would 
quickly be in flames, and reduced to ashes, — thus re- 
flecting, before he advanced to attack the Achradina 
he sent forward some Syracusans, who, as has been 
mentioned, were within the Roman quarters, to try if 
they could, by mild persuasions, prevail on tho Syra- 
cusans to surrender th^ town. 

25. The fortifications of the Achradina were occu- 
pied by deserters, who could have no hope of a pardon 
in case of a capitulation ; these, therefore, would not 
suffer the others to come nigh the walls, nor to hold 
conversation with any one. Marcellus, finding that no 
opportunity could ofl*er of effecting any thing by per- 
suasion, ordered his troops to move back to the Etirya- 
lus. This is an eminence at the verge of the city, on 
the side roost remote from tho sea, commanding the 
road which leads into the country and the interior 
parts of the island, and therefore very commodiously 
situate for securing admittance to convoys of provisions. 
The commander of this fortress was Philodemus, an 
Argive, stationed here by Epicydes. To him Sosis, 
one of the regicides, was sent by Marcellus with certain 
propositions ; who, after a long conversation, being put 
off with evasions, brought back an account that the 
Argive required time for deliberation. He deferred 
giving* any positive answer from day to day, in ex- 
pectation that Hippocrates and Himilco, with their 
legions, would come up ; and he doubted not that if 
be could once receive them into the fortress, the Roman 
army» hemmed in as it was within walls, might be efi'ec- 
tually cut ofi*. Marcellus, therefore, seeing no proba- 
bility of the Euryalus being either surrendered or taken, 
encamped between Neapolis and Tycha, parts of the 
city so named, and in themselves equal to cities ; for 
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be feared lest, if he went into the more popolons pHTts'^ 
the greedy soldiers might not, by any means, be re- 
•trained from pillaging. Hither came deputies from 
the Neapolis and the Tycha, with fillets and other 
badges of supplicants, praying him to spare the lives 
of the inhabitants, and to refrain from burning theit 
houses. On the subject of these petitions, offered in 
the form of prayers rather than of demands, Marcellus 
held a council ; and, according to the unanimous de- 
termination of all present, published orders to the sol- 
diers • to offer no violence to any person of free con- 
dition, but that they might seize every thing else as 
spoil/ The walls of the houses surrounding his camp 
served it as a fortification, and, at the gates facing the 
wide streets, he posted guards and detachments of 
troops, to prevent any attack on it while the soldiers 
should be in search of plunder. On a signal given, the 
men dispersed themselves for that purpose ; and, thongh 
they broke open doors, and filled every place with terror 
and tumult, yet they refrained from bloodshed, but put 
no stop to their ravages until they had removed all 
the valuable effects which had been amassed there in a 
long course of prosperous fortune. Meanwhile Philo- 
demus, seeing no prospect of relief, and receiving as- 
surances that he might return to Epicydes in safety, 
withdrew the garrison, and delivered up the fortress to 
the Romans. While the attention of all was turned to 
the commotion in that part of the city which was taken, 
Bomilcar, taking advantage of a stormy night, when 
the violence of the weather would not allow the Roman 
fleet to ride at anchor in the deep, slipped out of the 
harbor of Syracuse w^th thirty-five ships, and finding 
the sea open, sailed forth into the main, leaving fifty- 
five ships to Epicydes and the Syracusans. After in- 
forming the Carthaginians of the perilous state of afiairs 
in Syracuse, he returned thither in a few days with a 
hundred ships, when he received, as is said, many 
valuable presents from Epicydes oiit of the treasure of 
Hiero. 
26. Marcellus, by gaining possession of the Euryalos, 
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and putting a garrison into it, was freed from one cause 
of anxiety ; for he bad apprehended that a body of the 
enemy's forces might get into that fortress on his rear, 
and thence annoy bis troops, pent up as they were, and 
entangled among walls. He then invested the Achra* 
4ina, forming three camps in proper situations, in hopes, 
by a close blockade, of reducing it by a want of neces- 
saries. The out-guards, on both sides, had been quiet 
for several days', when Hippocrates and Himiico sud- 
denly arrived ; and the consequence was an attack on 
the Romans in different quarters at once : for Hippo- 
crates, having fortified a camp at the great harbor, and 
given a signal to the garrison in the Achradina, fell on 
the old camp of the Romans, where Crispinus com- 
manded ; and, at the same time, Epicydes sallied out 
against the ports of Marcellus, while the Carthaginian 
fleet warped in close to the shore, which lay between 
the city and the Roman station, in order to prevent 
any succor being sent by Marcellus to Crispinus. Their 
attacks however caused more alarm than real injury; 
for Crispinus, on his part, not only repulsed Hippo- 
crates from his works, but made him fly with precipi- 
tation, and pursued him to some distance : and, in the 
other quarter, Marcellus beat back Epicydes into the 
town. It was even supposed that enough was now done 
to prevent any danger in future, from their making 
sudden sallies. To other evils attendant on the siege, 
was added a pestilence ; a calamity felt by both par- 
ties, and fully sufficient to divert their thoughts from 
plans of military operations. It was now autumn ; the 
places where they lay were in their nature unwhole- 
some, but much more so on the outside of the city than 
within ; and the heat was so intense, as to impair the 
health of almost every person in both the camps. At 
flrst, the insalubrity of the season and the soil pro- 
duced both sicknesses and deaths ; afterwards, the at- 
tendance on the diseased, and the handling of them, 
spread the contagion wide ; insomuch, that all who 
were seized by it either died neglected and forsaken, 
or, also infecting such as ventured to take care of them. 
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these were carried off alao. Scarcely any thing was 
seen but funerals; and, both (jay and night, laooeuta- 
tions from every side rang in their ears. At last, 
habituated to these scenes of wo, they contracted s^eh 
savage n ess that, so far from attending the deceased 
with tears and sorrowings, they would not even carry 
them out and inter them, so that they lay scattered 
over the ground in the view of all, and who were in 
constant expectation of a similar fate.' Thus the dead 
contributed to the destruction of the sick, and the nek: 
to that of the healthy, both by the apprehensions which 
they excited, and by the contagion and noisome stench 
of their bodies ; while some, wishing rather to die by 
the sword, singly assailed the enemy's posts. But the 
distemper raged with much greater fury in the Cartha- 
ginian camp than in that of the Romans : for the latter, 
by lying so long before Syracuse, were become more 
hardened against the air and the rains. Of the ene- 
my's troops, the Sicilians, as soon as they saw that the 
spreading of the distemper was owing to an unhealthy 
situation, left it, and retired to the several cities in the 
neighborhood which were of their party : but the Car- 
thaginians, who had no place of retreat, perished, to- 
gether with their commanders, Hippocrates and Hi- 
milco, to a man. Marcellns, when he perceived the 
violence of the disorder increasing, had removed his 
troops into the city, where, being comfortably lodged 
and sheltered from the inclemency of the air, their im- 
paired constitutions were soon restored: nevertheless 
great numbers of the Roman soldiers were swept away 
by this pestilence. 

27. The land forces of the Carthaginians being thus 
intirely destroyed, the Sicilians, who had served under 
Hippocrates, collected from their several states stores 
of provisions, which they deposited in two towns, of 
no great size, but well secured by strong situations 
and fortifications ; one three miles distant from Syra- 
cuse, the other five ; and, at the same time, they soli- 
cited succors. Meanwhile Bomilcar, going back again 
to Carthage with his fleet, gave such a repress ntatioit 
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of tke condition of the allies as afforded hopes that it 
might be practicable, not only to succor them in such 
a manner a^ would insure their safety, but also to 
make prisoners of the Romans in the very city which 
they had, in a manner, reduced; and by this means he 
prevailed on the government to send with him as many 
transport vessels as could be procured, laden with 
stores of every kind, and to make an addition to his 
own fleet. Accordingly he set sail with a hundred and 
thirty ships of war, and seven hundred transports, and 
met with a wind very favorable for his passage to Si- 
cily, but the same wind prevented his doubling Cape 
Pachynum. The news of Bomilcar's arrival first, and 
afterwards his unexpected delay, gave joy and grief 
alternately both to the Romans and Syracusans. But 
£picydes, dreading lest, if the same easterly wind 
ivhich then prevailed should continue to blow for some 
days longer, the Carthaginian fleet might sail back to 
Africa, delivered the command of the Achradina to 
the generals of tlie mercenaries, and sailed away to 
Bomilcar. Him he found lying-to, with the heads of 
bis vessels turned towards Africa, being fearful of an' 
engagement with the enemy, not on account of any 
superiority in their strength or number of ships, (for 
his own was the greater,) bat because the wind was the 
more advantageous to the Roman fleet. With difiiculty, 
then, he prevailed on him to consent to try the issue oif 
a naval engagement. On the other side, Marcellus, 
seeing that an army of Sicilians was assembling from 
all quarters of the island, and that the Carthaginian 
fleet was approaching with abundance of supplies, be- 
gan to fear, lest, if he should be shut up in a hostile 
city, and that every passage being barred both by land 
and sea, he should be reduced to great distress. Al- 
though unequal to the enemy in number of ships, he 
yet determined to oppose Boroilcar's passage to Syra- 
cuse. The two hostile fleets lay off the promontory of 
Pachynum, ready to engage as soon as moderate wea- 
ther should allow them to sail out into the main. On 
the subsiding of the easterly wind, which had blown 
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furiously for several days, Bomilcar first put his fleet 
in motion, and his van seemed to make out to sea vrith 
intent to clear the Cape ; but, when he saw the Roman 
bearing down on him, and being suddenly alarmed, 
from what circumstance is not known, he bore away to 
sea, and sending messengers to Heraclea, ordering the 
transports to return to Africa, he sailed along the coast 
of Sicily to Tarentum. Epicydes, thus disappointed 
in a measure from which he bad conceijyed rery san* 
g^iine hopes, and unwilling to go back into the be- 
sieged city, whereof a great part was already in pos- 
session of the enemy, sailed to Agrigentum, where he 
proposed rather to wait the issue of affairs than to at-*^ 
tempt any new enterprise. 

28. When the Sicilians in camp were informed of 
all these events, (that Epicydes had withdrawn from 
Syracuse, that the Carthaginians had abandoned the 
island, and, in a manner, surrendered it a second 
time to the Romans,) they demanded a conference 
with those who were shut up in the town, and learning 
their inclinations, they sent deputies to Marcellus to 
treat about terms of capitulation. There was scarcely 
any debate about the conditions, which were, — that 
whatever parts of the country had been under the do- 
minion of the kings should be ceded to the Romans; 
and the rest, together with independence, and their 
own laws, should be guaranteed to the Sicilians. Then 
the deputies invited the persons intrusted with the 
command by Epicydes to a meeting, and told them 
that they had been sent by the Sicilian army to them' as 
well as to Marcellus, in orderlhat those within the city, 
as well as those without, should all share one fortune, 
and that neither should stipulate any article separately 
for themselves. From these they obtained permission 
to enter the place, and converse with their relations and 
friends, to whom they recited the terms which they 
had already adjusted with Marcellus ; and, by the 
prospect of safety which they held out to their view, 
prevailed on them to unite in an attack on Epicydes^ 
generals, Polyclitus, Philistio, and Epicydes, sar- 
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fmmed Syndos. These they pat to death, and then 
oaliiiYg the multitude to an assembly, and lamenting^ 
the famine they had undergone, insisted that ' notwith- 
standing they were pressed by so many calamities, yet 
t^ey had no reason to complain of fortune, because it 
was in their own power to determine how long they - 
would endure their sufferings. The reason which in- 
duced the Romans to besiege Syracnse was, affection 
to its inhabitants, not enmity : for when they heard 
that the government was seized on by the partisans of 
Hannibal, and afterwards by those of Hieronymns, 
Hippocrates, and Epicydes, they then took arms, and 
laid siege to the city, with the purpose of subduing, 
not the city itself, but those who cruelly tyrannised 
over it. But after Hippocrates had been carried off, 
Epicydes excluded from Syracuse, his generals put to 
death, and the Carthaginians expelled, and unable to 
maintain any kind of footing in Sicily, either by fleeta 
or armies, what reason could the Romans then have 
for not wishing the safety of Syracuse, as mnch as if 
Hiero himself, so singularly attached to the Roman 
interest, were still alive? Neither the city, therefore, 
nor the inhabitants, stood in any other danger than 
what they might bring on themselves, by neglecting an 
opportunity of reconciliation with the Romans : but 
such another opportunity they never could have, as 
that which presented itself at that instant, on its being 
once known that they were delivered from their inso- 
lent tyrants.' 

29. This discourse was listened to with universal 
approbation ; but it was resolved that, before any de- 
puties should be appointed, pretors should be elected : 
and then some of the pretors themselves were sent de- 
puties to Marcellus. The person at the head of the 
commission addressed him to this effect : * Neither 
was the revolt, at the beginning, the act of us Syra- 
cusans, but of Hieronymns, whose conduct towards 
you was not near so wicked as his treatment of us ; 
nor, afterwards, was it any Syracusan, but Hippocra- 
tes and Epicydesy two instruments of the late kiBg^ . 
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whOy while we were distracted between fear on one 
side and treachery ou the other, broke through the 
peace established on the death of the tyrant ; nor can 
any period be named, in which we were at liberty, and 
were not at the same time in friendship with you. At 
present it is manifest that as soon as ever, by the death 
of those who held Syracuse in bondage, we became 
our own masters, we have come, without a moment's 
hesitation, to deliver np our arms, to surrender our- 
selves, our city, and fortifications, and to refuse no 
conditions which you shall think fit to impose. Mar- 
cellus, the gods have given you the glory of taking the 
most renowned and most beautiful of all the Grecian 
cities; whatever memorable exploits we have at any 
time performed, either on land or sea, all will go to 
augment the splendor of your triumph. Let it not be 
your wish that men shall learn from tradition how 
l^reat a city you have reduced, but rather, that the city 
itself may stand a monument to. posterity, exhibiting 
to the view of every one who shall approach it, by 
land or by sea, our trophies over the Athenians and 
Carthaginians: then, yours over us; and that you 
may transmit Syracuse unimpaired to your family, to 
be kept under the patronage and guardianship of the 
race of Marcelli. Let not the memory of Hieronymus 
weigh more with you than that of Hiero. The latter 
was much longer your friend than the former your 
enemy ; and, besides, you have felt many effects of 
the kindness of the one, while the other's madness 
tended only to his own ruin.' From the Romans all 
their requests were easily obtained, and their safety 
ran no hazard from that quarter : there was more dan-^ 
ger from a hostile disposition among themselves ; for 
the deserters, apprehending that they were to be deli- 
vered up to the Romans, brought the auxiliary troopa 
of mercenaries to entertain the same fears. Hastily 
taking arms, they first slew the pretors ; then, spread** 
ing themselves over the city, put to death in their rage 
every person whom chance threw in their way, pil-» 
laging every thing ou which they could lay hands* 
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Afterwards, that they might not be without leaders, 
they created six prefects, three to command in the 
Achradina, and three in the island. The tumult at 
length subsiding, the mercenaries discovered, on in- 
quiry, the purport of the articles concluded on with 
Marcellus, and then began to see clearly, what was 
really the case, that their situation was widely diffe- 
rent from that of the deserters. Very seasonably the 
deputies returned at this time from Marcellus, and 
assured them that the suspicion which had provoked 
their fury was groundless, and that the Romans had 
no kind of reason to demand their punishment. 

30. One of the three commanders in the Achradina 
was a Spaniard, by name Mericus. To sound him, a 
Spanish auxiliary in the camp of the Romans was pur- 
posely sent in the train of the deputies ; who, taking 
an opportunity when he found Mericus alone, first in- 
formed him in what state he had left the affairs of 
Spain, from whence he had lately come ; that ' every 
thing there was under subjection to the Roman arms ;' 
and added, * that it was in his power, by some service 
of importance, to become distinguished among his 
countrymen, whether it were that he chose to accept 
a commission in the Roman army, or to retnrn to his 
native country. On the other hand, if be persisted in 
attempting to hold out the siege, what hope could ht 
entertain, when he was so closely invested both by sea 
and land?' Mericus was so much affected by these 
arguments, that, when it was determined to send de- 
puties to Marcellus, he appointed, as one of them, his 
own brother, who being conducted by the same Spa- 
niard to a secret interview with Marcellus, and having 
received satisfactory assurances from iiim, and con- 
certed the method of conducting the business they had 
planned, returned to the Achradina. Then Mericus, 
with design to prevent all suspicion of treachery, de- 
clared, that * he did not approve of deputies thus going 
backwards and forwards; that none such ought to be 
received or sent ; and that the guard might be kept 
with the stricter cai-e, the proper posts ought to be 
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diyided among the prefects, so that each should be 
answerahle for the safety of his own quarter.' Every 
one approved of this division of the posts ; and the 
tract which fell to his own lot was that from the fonii- 
taia Aretbusa to the mouth of the great harbor: of 
this he apprised the Romans. iS^areellns therefore 
gave orders that a transport ship, fall of soldiera« 
shonld be towed in the night, by the barge of a qua*^ 
drireme, to the Achradina ; and that they shonld be 
landed opposite to the gate which is near the said 
fountain. This being executed at the fourth watch, 
and Mericus having, according to concert, admitted 
the soldiers into the gate, Marcellus, at the first light; 
assaulted the walls of the Achradina with all his forces,' 
by which means he not only engaged the attention of 
those who guarded it, but caused several battalions to 
flock thither from the island, quitting their own posts 
to repel the furious assault of the Romans. While 
this alarm was at the height, sonne light galleys, pre** 
pared beforehand, sailed round, and landed a body of 
troops on the island ; and these, making an unex- 
pected attack on the half-manned posts, and the open 
gate, without much difficulty made themselves masters 
of the island ; for it was abandoned to them by the 
garrison, who fled in consternation. The deserters 
maintained their ground with no more steadiness than 
these ; for, being diffident in some degree even of each 
other, they betook themselves to flight during the heat 
of the conflict. When. Marcellus learned that the 
island was taken, that one quarter of the Achradina 
was in possession of his troops, and that Merieos had 
joined them with the party under his command, he 
sounded a retreat, lest the royal treasure, which fame 
represented much larger than it was, should be rifled 
by the soldiers. 

31. The impetuosity of the soldiers being restrained, 
the deserters in the Achradina found time and oppor- 
tunity to escape. The Syracusans at length delivered 
from their fears, opened the gates of the fortress, and 
sent a humble deputation to Marcellus, asking no* 
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thing more than their own lives, and those of their 
ehildren. Marcellus summoned a council, to which he 
likewise invited those Syraeusans who, having been 
driven from home in consequence of the disturbances 
in the city, had remained in the Roman quarters ; and 
he gave the deputies this answer, that * the friendly 
acts of Hiero, through a space of fifty years, were not 
more in number than the injuries committed against 
the Roman people within a few years past by those 
who were in possession of Syracuse. But most of 
these had recoiled on the heads where they ought to 
fall ; and those people had inflicted on each other 
much more severe punishmenis for their infraction of 
treaties than the Romans would have wished. That 
he had, indeed, laid siege to Syracuse, and prosecuted 
it through the three last years, not with design that the 
Roman people might keep that state in servitude to 
themselves, but that the leaders of the deserters might 
not hold it under captivity and oppression. What 
part the Syraeusans might have acted for the promot- 
ing of this design was manifest from those of their 
countrymen who were within the Roman quarters; 
from the conduct of the Spanish general Mericus, who 
surrendered the quarter under his command ; and from 
the late, indeed, but resolute measure adopted by 
themselves. That the advantages accruing to him, from 
all the toils and dangers by sea and land, which he 
had undergone through such a length of time under 
the Syracusan walls, were by no means equal to what 
Syracuse might have procured to itself.' The questor 
was then sent with a guard to the island, to receive 
and secure the royal treasure ; and the city was given 
up to the troops to be plundered, sentinels being first 
placed at the several houses of those who had stayed 
in the Roman quarters. While numberless horrid acts 
of rage and of avarice were perpetrated, it is related 
that in the violence of the tumult, which was as great 
as greedy soldiers ever caused in sacking a captured 
city. Archimedes, while intent on some geometrical fi- 
gures which^he had drawn in the sand, was slain by a 
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soldier who knew not who he was ; that Marcellns Itt- 
meiited his death, and gave him an honorable funeral ; 
and that inquiry was also made for his relations, to 
whom his name and memory proved a protection and an 
honor. In this manner nearly was Syracuse taken, ami 
in it SQch a quantity of booty, as Carthage, which 
waged an equal contest with Rome, would scarcely have 
alTorded at that time. A few days before the conquest 
of Syracuse. Titus Otacilius, with eighty quinqneremes, 
sailed over from Lilybaeum to Utica, and entering the 
harbor before day, seized a number of transports laden 
with corn ; he then landed his troops, ravaged a great 
part of the country round the city, and brought back 
to his fleet much booty of all kinds. He sent oflf their 
cargoes immediately to Syracuse, where, if this supply 
had not arrived so seasonably, both the conquerors 
and the vanquished were threatened alike with a de- 
structive famine. 

32. As to the affairs of Spain, near two years had 
passed without any thing very material being done, 
and the business of the war consisted rather in scheming 
than in acting ; but now the Roman generals, quitting- 
their winter quarters, united their forces, and a coun- 
cil being held, all concurred in opinion that since their 
sole object had hitherto been to detain Hasdrubal from 
the prosecution of his intended mnrch into Italy, it 
was now time to think of an end to the war in Spain ; 
and they trusted that their strength was rendered ade- 
quate to the undertaking by the addition of thirty 
thousand Celtiberians, whom they had during the pre^ 
ceding winter engaged to join their arms. There were 
three armies of the enemy : one under Hasdrubal, son 
of Gisgo, and another under Mago, were encamped to- 
gether at the distance of about five days' march. The 
third lay nearer, and was commanded by Hasdrubal, 
son of Hamilcar, the oldest general in Spain, who was 
posted near a city named Anitorgis. Him the Roman 
general wished to overpower first, and they were con- 
fident that their strength was abundantly sufficient to 
effect it : their only concern was, lest Hasdrubal and 
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liago, Aitfiiritbcl by lite retr^Ht, Blight retire into the 
HieceeMirble i&rmsU aod moantiiinfl, and thas protract 
tlie war, Thef therefore cooekided that it would be 
virottt .advisable by separating tbeir forces, to extend 
tiie aottpass of tbeiir operations* so as to comprehend 
tiie wlM)le war at once. Accordingly they divided the» 
iasueb* a manner, that Publios Cornelins was to lead 
two thirds of the Romans and allies against Mago and 
Hasdrnbal ; and Cneius Cornelins, with the other third 
of the veteran troops, and the Celtiberian auxiliariei^ 
was to act against tiie Barcine Hasdrubal. The coin«!> 
«uiBders began their, m^rch together, the Celtiberians 
advancing before them, and pitched their camp near 
the cily (^ Anitorgis, within view of the enemy, from 
w&oai they were sepai'ated by a river. There Coeins 
Seipio, with the forces before mentioned, halted, and 
PnbiinS Scipio proceeded according to his allotment to 
the scene of action. 

83. When Hasdrnbdk observed that there were -but 
few Roman soldiers in the camp, and that all their 
<kpettdence was on the Celtiberian auxiliaries, being 
well acquainted with the per^dions disposition of every 
barbarous nation, and partieiilarly of these, among 
whom he bad imaged war fQT so toany years, he con- 
trived secret conferences with their leaders; for as 
both camps were full, of Spaniards, an intercourse was 
easy ; and with whom he concluded a bargain, that for 
a valnable consideration they should carry away their 
troops; Nor did this appeat to them a heinous crime ; 
for it was not required that they should turn their arms 
against the Romans, and the hire given for not fighting 
was as great as could be expected for fighting: be- 
sides, rest from fatigue, the returning to their homes, 
and the pleasure of seeing tbeir friends and families, 
all these w'ere matters highly agreeable to them, so 
that the chiefs were not more easily persuaded than 
were their followers. It was farther considered, that 
they need not fear the Romans, whose number was 
email, even if they should attempt to detain them by 
liorce. It will ever, indeed, be incumbent on Roman 
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g;enerals to avoid cwefnUf sveM kind of mittakM; and 
to consider instances tike tbis as powerful warning*; 
never to confide so far in fbreign anxiHi^ies, as not to 
keep in their camps a superior force of theif'iuitiTi 
troops, and of their own proper strength. The Celtic 
berians on a sadden took np their standardflf and 
marched off, giving no other answer to the Ronfatii 
(who besonght them to stay) than that they w«Mi 
called away by a war at home. When 9eipi^ sa«i iMt 
it was impossible to detain the auxiliaries either by 
intreaties or force ; that without them he was unabte 
either to cope with the enemy, or effect ai tewtncfu widi 
his brother ; and that there was no other resouree at 
hand from which he could hope for safety, lie re8oH«4 
to retreat as far back as possiUe, avoiding* with thA 
utmost caution any encounter with the enemy on equal 
gfround ; — for they had crossed the river, and folfowed 
almost at the heels of his retreating troops. ' ' 

34. At the same time Publius Scipio was surrounded 
with equal fears, and greater danger, occasioned by a 
new enemy ; this was young Masinissayat that ttmeu 
ally of the Carthaginians, afterwards rendered IHustri* 
ons and powerful by the friendship of the fi6maiMr« 
He with his Numidian cavi^ry diet Publius Seipioas 
he approached, harassing him incessantly nigfat' and 
day. Not only were stragglers, who went to adkru 
tance from the camp for wood and for^^ interoeptsd 
by him, but he would even ride up to the verjran* 
trenchments, and often charging into the midst <xf tlM 
advance guards, fill every quarter with the utavost oon^ 
fusion. In the night-time' also, by sudden attaeks^he 
frequently caused terror and alarm at the gates and on 
the rampart ; nor did any place, or any time, Affovd 
the Romans respite from fear and anxiety, confined m» 
they were Within their, trenches, and debarred from 
procuring every kind of necessary, suffering almost a 
regular blockade ; and which they knew would foe aliil 
more close, if Indibilis, who was said to be approach- 
ing, with seven thousand ^ve hundred SuessetankuM 
should join the Carthaginians. Impelled by the inex* 
tricable difSiculties of hib situation, Scipio, heretofore 
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iirmtiiiaii^er ofkooirn cautioA and prudence, adopted 
tjbe roalp resolvtioB of gokig out by nig^ht to meet In- 
dtbilb* and to ^ghi him. Accordingly, leaving a small 
8«^nl ia tke camp luidec the command of Titos Fon* 
ttiiia,; lieatenaat^generaly be nouurcbed oot at midnigbty 
and laUing in with tbe enemy, began an engagements 
Zli» .troops eneountered each otl^r in the order of 
VMiveh/rathor than of battle: however, inregnlar as 
Ihej maaner of fighting was, the Romans had the ad<* 
▼antage, Biftt oa a sudden the Numtdian cavalry^ 
llhose> observation the general thonght he had escaped, 
iillkig oa his flanks, struck great terror into the 
iKoopa;. and while they had this new contest to main-* 
Ifiiii,. a third enemy fell on them, the . Carthaginian 
ganerals coming up with their rear during the heat of 
tmttle« Tbm the Aomans were assailed on every side, 
unable to judge against which enemy they might best 
direct their united strength, in order to force a pas- 
iige* While their commander fought and encouraged 
his mw^ exposing himself to every danger, he was rnn 
through the right side with a lance. The party who 
laade the attack on the band collected about tbe gene*> 
ral, when they saw Scipio fall lifeless from his horse, 
being ^elated with joy, ran shooting up and down 
thvouf^ ;tbe whole line, crying out that the Roman 
oftmmander was killed; which words clearly deter- 
mined the battle in favor of the enemy. The latter, 
immediately on losing their general, began to fly from 
Ike iield ; but though, they might have found no great 
difficulty in forcing their way through the Numidians 
and the other, light-armed auxiliaries, yet it was 
aearoely possible that they should escape from such a 
multitude of cavalry, and of footmen wbo were nearly 
equal to the horses in speed. Accordingly, almost- as 
many fell in the flight as in the battle ; nor probably 
>FOuld one have survived had not the night stopped 
the pursuit, it being by this time late in the evening. 

36. The Carthaginian generals were not remiss in 
■mking advantage of their good fortune: without 
losing time after the battle, and scarcely allowing the 
soldiera necessary rest, they marched away with rapid 



baite to .Hatdi«baU 9om of H«iiilc»i\ eonfiiteiitif ima 
sated> that lifter mitisg their tfoneea witkfak» thisy 
tfaould be aUe to bring -the ^ar ti» a wpe^y «siiclMio*v 
On their arnral at.hiB'cMk)>,'^tlMiW4rai«ste0ii|;raiaite4 
tioD0 pacsikl between tbc oomliimodera and^tlle an&iesi 
oreijojred at their laie evoeoBflwa; in which bo giteat H 
fenerair with 'hia Whole wrmy, bad' beea eirt ^, aM 
they expected, ua- a matter of certainty; anotibn vaetorf 
eqaally iroikfftmt. Not wnm a rumor of tbia g mtti 
mialbrtiine had y^t reached theifiMaaaa; btttthete 
inrevailed among them a melancholy kind ofailetioi^ 
and a tacit forebddiag ; -auch aprieg!a|e: of imp^idiil^ 
evil as the «itad is api to' fiiel.wlieDfld^faig' foMvard 
with anxiety. Comeliua; after tha desertimi 'of <^ 
aaxiliariea, had nbthtng to disj^irit himeseept the(aii|[^ 
mentation whioh he observed in Ibe^nelify'a foree, yet 
waa be led by doBJecturei iubd raaaomiTi^iFathtfr to en^ 
leatain a snspitidn of ebree diaailer, than any ftnrotu 
able hopes; ' For how/ sud he< ^ ediihli Hasdrobal 
and Mago, nnless deciaive^y vietorioiis itf' their t)Wai 
piaviiice^ bring hither' theit iirmy wl^ntoppoiitiimit 
And how donld it happen that iPdbUoa bad aeiliteropa 
posed tbeip roaroh, nor faltowsdioiS their redry in ondcf 
tivatif he found it impraetieable toj'fvv^i^t tbe|«ii^ 
tiom of the etyemvfa annie^i* he* might iri any>^ii« nn^ 
his forces with tnoae^of hiis foroiher/ Dfetnoted wM 
thi^e perplexing! thoughts, he ooiildsec^ no btht^r meiwa 
of safety at present tiian by retreating^-as fkst as poa^* 
atble. Aooordlnglyviti the'night, and \^ht)e'tbe enemy, 
ignorant of his departure^ tetdaioied quiet^ ha ptaii^ 
formed a march of eon^drable leng^. On tbei fetattk 
of day, the enemy pens^ivinf^ 'that hi^ army had de^ 
camped, sent forward the Nnmidiabs, and set dittOA 
the pursuit with all the- expedition in their poarmr^ 
Before night the Numtdiana overtook them, and ba^ 
rassed th^m with attacks^ sometimes on the flaoka, 
sometimes on the rear. They then began^tb haltaad 
defend thennelves: but Scipio earae^y exhorted 
theih to fight and advance at the samb time, lest the 
enemy ^8 infantry should overtake them. < 

I 36. Buti^by this method Of atchratudag at WMliiia, 
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Und liftltiiig; at another, they made btit Itttte pfogreH 
cwr their way» and as the Mijght now approached, Seipio 
ealMIn his men, and ooUeoting theo) in a body, drew 
^emoff to a rising i^ronnd, not very safe indeed, est- 
peeially -fifr dispirited troops, yet higher than any of 
liiesiirronnding gronade. Here' the inAintry, reoeiTing 
Hm baggage and the eavalry into the eentre, and form^ 
Ing a circle round them, at first repelled, without difll*- 
onlty, ^e attackrof th^ Nnmidian skirmishers. After^^ 
ivards,the three regular armies of the enemy approached 
with their iatire force $ when the general saw that with^ 
9Ut some fortification his men would never be able %s 
Siaintain their post^ he therefore began to look abo«t^ 
tOkd consider whethet he could by any means raise a 
rampsrt round it* Bat the hill was so bare, and the 
Bur^ce so rocky, that not so much as a bush was to be 
l^nd which could be cut for palisadoes, nor earth with 
whieh to raise a mound, nor any means of forming a 
trench, or any other work ; uor was any part of it such 
as to render it of difficult approach or ascent, erery 
aide arising with a gentle acclivity. However, that 
they might place in the way of the enemy some re^- 
eemblaace of a rampavt, they tied the panniers toge* 
Iher, and building them as it were on one another, 
formed a mound about their poet, throwing on bundles 
of ^ery kind of baggage where there was a deficiency 
of. panniers for raising it. When the Carthannian 
armies came to the place, they mounted the hill with 
perfect ease, but were at first so surprised at this strange 
appearance of a fortification, that they halted, notwitfa- 
atanding their officers every whera called out and asked 
them, * why did they stop, and not tear down and scatter 
^bout tibat ridiculous work, scarcely strong enough to 
8top<wo«Qeo or children?' adding, that ^ they now had 
Hie eneniy shut up as prisoners, and hiding themselves 
behind their baggage/ Such were their contemptuous 
veproofs; but it was no easy matter either to climb 
omevi or to remove the bnlky loads which lay in the 
way^ dr to cut through the panniers so closely com'- 
pacted and buried under heaps of baggage. The pack" 
afti whioh. obstiuoted .tfa«m ^were atjent^h nenovedR, 
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and a passage open to the troops ; and tfae sainte being 
done in several parts, tbe camp was forced on all sides, 
while the Romans, inferior in number, and dejected hj 
misfortunes, were every where put to the sword by 
the more numerous enemy, elated with victory. How* 
ever, a great number of the soldiers fled into the woods 
which lay at a small distance behind, and thence made 
their escape to the camp of Publius Scipio, where 
Titus Fonteitts, his lieutenant-general, commanded. 
Cneius Scipio, according to some accounts, was killed 
on the hill, in the first assault: according to others, he 
4^d into a castle standing near the camp : this was sur- 
rounded with fire, and the doors, which were too strong 
to be forced, being thus burned, they were taken ; and 
all within, together with the general himself, were put 
to death. Cneius Scipio perished in the seventh year 
after his coming into Spain, the twenty- ninth day 
after the fall of his brother. Their deaths caused not 
greater grief at Rome than in every part of Spain. 
Nay, among their countrymen, the loss of the armie», 
the alienation of the province, tbe misfortune of the 
public, challenged a share of their sorrow ; whereas 
Spain lamented and mourned for the commanders 
themselves, and for Cneius even more than for- his 
brother, because he had been longer in the government 
of their country, had earlier engaged their affections, 
and was the first who gave them a specimen of the Ro- 
man jnstiee and moderation. 

37. The army was now supposed to be utterly ruined, 
and Spain to be intirely lost, when one man retrieved 
the Roman affairs from this desperate condition': this 
was Lucius Marcius, son of Septimus, a Roman knight, 
-a young man of an enterprising temper, and of a capacity 
which would do credit to a rank much superior to that 
in which he was born. These very great talents baid 
been improved by the discipline of Cneius Scipio, 
under whom he had, in a course of many yeats, acquired 
a thorough knowlege of aU tbe arts of war. Collejetiiig 
the soldiers after their dispersion in the flight, and 
drafting others out of tbe garrisons, he formed an army 
far froiD.cQntentptibley jvitb which he joined Tittts Foftr 
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teiii9» the Uentenant-geoeral of Publiuf Scipio. Such 
a superior ascendancy was possessed by a Boman 
knigbt in tbe respect and esteem of the soldiery that, 
' ^fter fortifying a camp on the hither side of the Iberus, 
they determined that a commander should be chosen 
for the two armies by the suffrages of the soldiers. On 
this, relieving each other successively in the guard of 
the rampart and other posts,, until every one had given 
his vote« they all concurred in conferring the chief 
command on Lucius Marcius. The remaining time of 
their stay there, which was but short. Was employed 
1^ strengthening the camp, and collecting provisions; 
the soldiers executing every order not only with dili- 

fence, but without betraying any dejection whatever, 
(ut when intelligence was brought that Hasdrubal, 
son of Gisgo, was coming to crush the last remains of 
opposition ; that he passed the Iberus, and was drawing 
near; and when they saw the signal of battle displayed 
by a new commander — then, recollecting what captains 
find what forces had used to support their confidenoe 
when going out to fight, they all on a sudden burst into 
tears^ and beat their heads. Some raised their hands 
towards heaven, taxing the gods with cruelty ; others, 
prostrate on the ground, invoked by name each his own 
former commander: nor could their lamentations be 
restrained by all the efforts of the centurions, or by 
the soothiugs and expostulations of Marcius himself, 
who asked them, * why they abandoned themselves to 
.womanly and unavailing tears, and did not rather sum- 
ynoQ up their fiercest courage, for the common defence 
of themselves and the commonwealth, and for avenging 
their slaughtered generals?' Meanwhile, on a sudden, 
the shout and the sound of trumpets were heard, for 
the enemy were by this time near the rampart; and 
|iow their grief being instantly converted into rage, 
they hastily snatched up their arms, and, as if insti- 
gated by madness, ran to the gates, and made a furious 
attack; on the forces, who were advancing in a careless 
and irregular manner. This unexpected reception ira* 
in^iately struck the Carthaginians with dismay : . they 
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wondered whence snob a number of enemies could 
have started up, since the almost total extinction of 
their force ; whence the vanquished and routed deriiFe4 
such boldness, such confidence in tbemselTes: wbnt 
chief had arisen since the death of the two Scipion; 
who should command in their camp ; who could have 
giTen the signal for battle? Perplexed and astonished 
at so many incidents, so unaccountable, they first gave 
way ; and then, on being pushed with a vigorous onset, 
turned their backs : and now, either a dreadfnl bavoc 
would have been made among the flying party, or the 
pursuers would have found their impetuosity turn out 
inconsiderate and dangerous to themselves, had nol 
Marcius quickly sounded a retreat^ and by stopping 
them in the front, and even holding back some witJb 
bis own hands, repressed the fury of the troops* He 
then led them into the camp, with their rage for blood 
and slaughter still unabated. The Carthaginiane at 
first retreated precipitately from the rampart; butwfaeo 
they saw that there was no pursuit, they imagined that 
the others had halted throngh fear ; and then, as if 
holding them in contempt, they returned to their -oaakli 
at an easy pace. Cbnformable to the same notion was 
their careless manner of guarding their works ; for^* 
though the Romans were at hand, yet they considered 
them merely as the remains of the two armies van* 
qnished a few days before : and, in consequence of this 
error, negligence prevailed among the Carthaginians 
in every particular. Marcius, having discovered tbi#« 
resolved on an enterprise, at first view rather ^ash than 
bold ; which was, to go and attack the enemy's post ; 
for he considered that i't would be easier to storm the 
camp of Hasdrubal while he stood single, than to de* 
fend his own, in case the three generals and three 
armies should again unite; and besides that, on one 
band, should he succeed in his attempt, he would gain 
relief from the distresses that encompassed hisa« and; 
on the other, should he be repulsed, yet his dnnag to 
make the attack would rescue him from contempt* - - 
. 38. However, lest the suddenness of the tJSikt, and 
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t6e appt^ensions incident to men acting by nig^ht, 
miglrt disconcert an Undertaking wbicb, at best, seemed 
butfill sailed to bis present condition, be jtrdged it ad- 
¥liarble to eommunioate bis design to the soldiers, and 
i^ aninfate their spirits. Accordingly, being assembled, 
ho addressed them in a speech to tbts effect : ' Soldiers, 
•itber my dutiful affection to our laYe commanders, 
botb during their lives and since thie^ir death, or the 
preS0M situation of us all, mfght be sufficient to con- 
vince every one of you that'tbe command with which 
i am invested, though highly honorable, as the gift of 
yonr judgment, is still in reality ftill of labor and 
tinxiety : for at the time when (only that fear benumbs 
the sense of grief) I should not be bo for master of 
ftiyself as to be able to find dny consolation for our 
losses, I am compelled singly to study the safety of 
yoci all ; a task most difficult to a mind immerse^ in 
itorrow; so much so, that while I am devising the 
»«ans of preserving to our country these remnants of 
Ui«- two armies, I cannot, even in those moments, be 
wholly abstracted from it: for bitter remembrance 
Itauiits me ; and the two Scipios, by day and by night, 
iHsquiet me with anxious cares and dreams, and often 
»wsvke me out of sleep. They charge me not to let 
them or their men (your fellow-soldiers, who for eight 
years maintained in tbid country a superiority in arms), 
or our commonwealth, remain «nrevenge<]l ; to follow 
their discipline and their maxims ; and th|lt as, during 
tlietr lives, no one was more obedient to their com- 
mands tfian I was, so I sbould, after their death, ever 
d^m that conduct the best which I have most reason 
to think that* they wonld have pursued on any emer- 
gency. I could wish, soldiers, that yon, on your part, 
woilld not pay them the tribute of tears and lamenta- 
tions, as if they were no longer in existence ; they who 
a^ and florish in tbe fame of their achievements ; but 
flMit, whenever the memory of them recurs, you would 
gt into battle as if you saw them encouraging you, and 
giving you the signal. Most certainly it must have 
been l^eir image presenting itself to your eyes and 
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minds tbat animated you yesterday to that mt morable 
action, in whicti you gave the en^miea a proof tbat tbe 
Roman race bad not become extinct with the Scipio«« 
and that the streng^th and valor of that nation, wkAch 
waa not crushed by the disaster at Canase, will -orer 
rise superior to the severest inflictions of fortnofii 
Now, after you hare, from the suggestions of youv 
own courage, braved danger with such intrepidity* I 
wish to try how much of the same bravery you wiU 
exert under the direction of your commander : for 
yesterday, when I gave the signal of retreat, on seeing 
you pursue the routed Carthaginians with precipitin- 
tion, I did not mean to break your spirit, but to reserve 
it for a more glorious and more advantageous oppor* 
tunity ; that you might afterwards, in short, and at a 
more favorable juncture, with fall preparation, and 
well armed, assail your enemy unprepared, unarmed* 
and even buried in sleep. Nor, soWers, did I con- 
ceive the hope of such an occasion offering, inconside** 
rately, and without reason, but founded it on the real 
state of things. Suppose any one should ask. yjou, by 
what means, with your small numbers, and after suffer- 
ing a defeat, you defended your camp against numeroua 
forces elated with victory ; you would surely give a^ 
other answer than that, being from these very circuro<^ 
stances apprehensive of danger, you had strengthened 
your quarters on every side with works, and kept.your*- 
selves ready and prepared for action. And this is al- 
ways the case : men are least secure on that side, whei^ 
their situation removes the apprehension of. danger; 
because, wherever they think care unnecessary, they 
will be there unguarded and open. There is no one thii^ 
which the enemy at present less apprehend than that 
we, so lately blockaded and assaulted, should have the 
confidence to assault their camp. Let us dare then lo 
do what no one will believe we dare to undertake ; the 
very persuasion of its difficulty will make it easy to ua. 
At the third watch of the night I will lead you thither 
in silence. I know, certainly, that they have n^t a 
course of watches, nor regular guards. The noise ,<tf 
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oi^r^oat td the gates, a*d the firmt attack, will carry 
tbe eatop. Then, while tiley are torpid with sleep, 
dteniajred by the sodden tumult, and surprised, un« 
armed in their beds, let that carnage be made, from 
which you were vexed at yY)ur being recalled yester- 
day. I am aware that the enterprise must appear pee- 
tomptuous ; but in cases of difficulty, and when hopee 
are small, the most spirited counsels are the safest; 
because if, in the moment of opportunity, which, quickly 
fleets away, you hesitate, even but a little, you will in 
vain wish for it afterwards, when it is no more. They 
faaTe one army in our neighborhood, and two others at 
no great distance. From an immediate attack we have 
reason to expect success ; you have already made trial 
of your own' strength, and of theirs ; but if we ilefer 
the. matter, and they, on being informed of our be** 
ttavior in yesterday's irruption, cease to look on vm 
with contempt, it is probable that all their commanders, 
and all their forces, will unite in one body. . In that 
oaae, can we hope to be able to withstand the enemy's 
three' generals, and three armies, whom Cneius ScipiO, 
with his army intire, could not withstand ? As our 
generals were ruined by the dividing of their forces, 00 
may the enemy, while separated and divided, be over^ 
powered* There is no other way in which we can act 
with effect: let us therefore wait for nothing beyond 
the opportunity which the next night will afford us* 
Retire now, with the favor of the gods ; refresh your- 
selves with food and rest, that you may, strong and 
vigorous, break into the camp of the enemy with 
the same spirit with which you defended your own.' 
They heard with joy this new plan proposed by 
4beir'new general, which pleased them the more« on 
account of its daring boldness. The remainder of tbe 
day was employed in preparing their arms, and taking 
their victuals, < and the greater part of the night was 
given to rest. At tbe fourth watch they were m 
taiotion. 

' 89. At the distaJDce Of six miles beyond tbe nearest 
«4mp lhy<ailotbeir body of Carthaginians ; between^ thie 
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tnro was a deep valley, ^iek set with trees* Aboal 
the middle of this wood, b)r a stratagem worthy tiKl 
fenius of a Carthagiiiiany a Roman cohort and some 
eavalry were placed in eoneealment. The cominiioi* 
eation being thus cut off, the rest of the troops wer» 
led in silence to the nearest body of the enemy ; .a.ii4 
finding no adiranced gnard before the gates, or watehee 
on the rampart, they inarched in without meeting aa 
oppoeer, as tb«^ would into their own camp. The 
eharge was then sounded, and the shout raited : soraA 
killed the assailed before they were quite awake ; some 
threw fire en the huts, which were covered with dry 
straw ( some seised the gates to cut off their flight* 
The fire, the shouting, and the slaughter, altogether^ 
so stunned and confounded the enem/s senses, 4hak 
they neither could hear each other, nor think of what 
they should do. Unarmed, they every where fell in 
among troops of armed ibesi soine hastened to th« 
gates; others, finding the passage shut, leaped over 
Uie rampart ; and every one, as sooe as he got out, fled 
directly towards the other camp. These were inter* 
eepted by the cohort and cavalry rushing oat froai 
their ambush, and were all slain to a man ; and even 
had any escaped, the Ronuins, having taken the nearer 
camp, ran forward to the other with such rapid hastot 
that no one could have arrived before them with the 
news of the disaster. At this camp, as it lay: at A 
greater distance from an enemy, and as many had gone 
out before day in quest of forage, wood, and booty, 
they found every thin^ in a still more neglected ajiid 
careless state ; the weapons only standing at the out^ 
posts, the men unarmed, sitting or lying on the gpraiund. 
or walking about before the gates and rampart. la 
this unguarded situation they were attacked by the 
Romans, yet warm from the late fight, and fiuehed 
With victory. No opposition therefore could be giveA 
tilem at the entrances ; within, indeed, the first sheql 
and the tumult having brought many together from aU 
parts of the camp, a fierce conflict arose, which would 
have lasted long, had not the eight of the bloQd'O^ tha 
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iUMfls^^f tbff RoniaiiadiAeovetffd'tcr t^<Jli#lhagwiau 
Uie dtofdiit of tbeir dtber party v ajid «tr«€k tfa^m witb 
<lfBiii^f i ^ Tbi« psniD ^coMioned a geaeval flight ; «Tery 
ofte, tKcdpf such as tlieaword overtook, rushing %^ 
wherever ai passag^e could -bie found. Thus, in on* 
nil^tand da^r, throogb the aticeeMlul ecAiditct oi La- 
ciUBT Marcivs^ were two of the Carthaginian camfvl 
ttdcen'byatorm. Glaudina, who: translated the annsUa 
of Acilios from the Gmek language into the Latin, afr 
ivtes that there were tklrty^BeVen thousand of the ea^vy 
kilM, one thousand eight hundred and thirty taken^ 
and a vast booty ac^uiired; among which was a silver 
shield df a hundred asid thirty*fiight pounds' weighty 
embossed' with the image of the Bareine Hasdrubal» 
¥a}eriu8 Antlas says that Maigo's oamp.eiriy was taken» 
where seven tht>usand fk^ere kHledr and that, in the 
other battle, when the Romans s^lied Out and fought 
Hasdrubal, ten thousand feU, and tliat four thousand 
three hundred and thirty wefe . taken. Piso writes 
that Mago, having hastily puraned our troops who were 
retreatihg, Ave thousand of his mfin were killed in an 
ambuscade. All mantion the name of the commander, 
MarciuB, with great honor ; and to his real glory they 
add also miraeulous incidents; among others, that whiU 
he was haranguing his man: a flame was seen at the top 
of bis bead, without being' felt <by bim, to the great 
fright'Of the surroundings Midlers. It is said that, aa 
a ttcinnment of Uis victory over the Carthaginians, the 
shield with the image of Hasdmbali styled the Mar* 
eian,' remained in the capitoluntil the burning of that 
temple. After this hostiiitiea were suspended" in Spain 
for a long time, both parties being mi willing, after such 
savere shocks given and l^oeived; to risk an action 
which might be wholly destructive t0 one or both. 
• 40« During the time of theaot transactions in Spain 
liarcellns having, afler the taking of Syracuse, ad* 
juated the other a^R&irs of Sidly with such integrity 
aEBd good faith as augmeat^ not only his own glory^^ 
but Ukewise the majesty of the Rotnan people, carried 
o# ta Roilie the ornam»nta of tike city^ tiie statues ftnd 
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Iiietvres with vditeh it abounded. These were iio4oiilNI 
the Bpollf of enemiefv and acquired by the rightof war« 
yet they first gave rise to a taste for the w^fcs of Ojne^ 
dan artists, and to the eonseqaeat unbounded rapMiii^ 
with which all places, indiscrimiBately, both, sActeil 
and prolhae, have been plundered ; and .which, at kisIS 
bas been exercised even against the deities of RoQie# 
and that very tensfde itself, in the first iaatance,. whioh 
was decorated by Marcellus with peculiar rieganee<» 
for, formerly, fhose whfich he dedicated neiir. thos jQan 
puan gate were visited by foreigners on accounl'.of 
their exquisite ornaments, of which a very small porj? 
tion remains. Supplicatory embassies came to Marh 
oellus from almost every state in Sieily : as their oae<i 
were dissimilar, so were the terme granted them«. Such 
as either had not revolted, or had returned intoamitiFy 
before the reduction of Syracuse, were received aa 
faithful allies, and treated with kindness; wfaile sudfi 
as, after that event, had submitted through .fear, being 
considered as conquered, had terms dictated to them 
by the victor. Still, however, the Romans hail re^ 
Riaining, at Agrigentum, some enemies far from con*^ 
temptible — ^Epicydes and Hanno, who had been com^ 
manders in the late war, with a third and new 4»nej 
dent by Hannibal in the neom of Hippoerates, ofr.a 
Lybo- Phoenician race, a native of Hippo, loaljed by 
his countrymen Mutines, an enterprising man, and in* 
structed under no less a master than Hannibal ihimaelf 
in all the arts of war. To him Epicydes and Hanno 
assigned the auxiliary Nnmidians : with these he over* 
ran the lands of their enemies in such a manner, and 
was so active in visiting their allies for the purpose of 
securing tlieir fidelity, and of giving them succor as 
occasion required,' that, in a short time, he .filled all 
Sicily with bis fame; and was considered as one of the 
principal isupports of the Carthaginian party. The 
Carthaginian general, therefore, and the Syjracnsao* 
who had hitherto remained shvt up within the walla of 
Agrigentum, were induced, not oiily by the advice of 
Mutines> but by confidence in their strength^ to venture 
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eM <6f tbe town ; and they pifbbed their cainp on the 
himk of the river Himem. When Marcellns wat in- 
Ibrmed of thli he instantly put his troops in motion ; 
and eat down, at the distance of aboat four miles from 
titem, to observe their motions and intentions. But 
M utines lefl him neither room nor time for delibera- 
tion, for he crossed the river, and charged his Advanced 
guards with such f^ry as to cause (preat terror and dis- 
order. Next day, in a kind of regular engafpement, he 
drove the Remans back into their fortifications. He 
Iras then called away by a mutiny of the Numidians, 
wlkith broke out in the camp ; and as about three hun- 
dred of them had retired to a town called Heraclea of 
Miftos, he went thither, in order to pacify and bring 
them back. At his departure he is said to have re- 
eommended earnestly to the other generals not to come 
to an engagement with the enemy during his absence. 
This gave much offence to both, particularly to Hanno, 
who was already jealous of his reputation : * that Mn* 
tines should dictate to him ; a mongrel African to a 
Carthannian general, commissioned by the senate and 
people. He prevailed on Epicydes, who was disin« 
eUned to the measure, to consent that they should 
cross the river, and offer battle ; alleging, that if they 
waited for Mutines, and the issue of the battle should 
prove fortunate, the honor would all be ascribed to 
him. 

41. Marcellos, -fired with indignation at the thought 
that he, who had beaten off from Nola, Hannibal, 
when elated with his victory at Ganna, should give 
way to such adversaries as these, and whom he had 
repeatedly defeated on land and sea, ordered his men 
to take arms hastily, and march out to meet them. 
While he was arranging his troops, ten Numidians 
Arom the enemy's line came to him at full gallop, and 
told him that their countrymen, infiuenced first by the 
same motive which caused the mutiny, in which three 
hundred of their number had retired to Heraclea, and 
secondly, by seeing their own commander, at the very eve 
of a battle, sent out of the way, by officers who wished 
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to dttrpgafe from hh merit, hui revoke to rem^n kn 
active daring the tght. Centre ry to the insidioue eka^ 
racter of their nation » they fulfilled their promise* 
This added new spirits to the RomanSi f(^r the intellL* 
gence was quickly conveyed along the raolcs that.lfee 
enemy were forsaken hy their horsey whieh had been 
considered as the most fqroiidal^ part of their foroe» 
At the same time it damped the courage of the Car* 
thagiuiaus, who, besides seieing themseli^es depriyed of 
th^ support of tbe principal part of their strength^ 
(>ecame even apprehensive of being attacked by their 
own cavalry. There was therefore no great eosteati 
the first onsjet decided the afifitr«' The Numidiana 
stood quiet on the wings dudng the action, atid wheft 
th^y faw their confederates turning their. baeks^ ao^- 
oompanied them only a short way <m their -0%ht ; fo^ 
observing that fdi in confusion made towards Agnn 
gentum, in order, to avoid the bardships of a sieg^; 
they withdrew themselves into.sev^al of the neigh- 
boring cities. Many thousands were killed, and many 
taken y togetber with eight elepbt^nts^ This was the 
last battle fought by Marcell us in Sicily) after wbieh 
he returned in triumph to Syiacuse* The year was 
now near to a close> The Romfin senate therefore de« 
creed that Publius Cornelius,, pretor, should write to 
the consuls at CapUfti that while Hannibal vras at a 
great distance, and no business of moment was going 
on there, one of tjbem should, if th^ thought proper, 
come to Rome to elect new magistrates. >0a r.eceiriiig 
the letter, the consuls settled beiifyjeen themselves that 
Claudius should bold the elections, and Fulvius reraaia 
at Capua. Claudius elected consuls. Caeias Fulviaa 
Centumalus, and Publius Salpicius Ga]ba,:Son of 8^«> 
vius, who had not before held aay.cucule office. TheA 
Lucius Cornelius Lentulus, Marcus CcHraelius CetbsF^ 
gus, Caius Sulpicius, and Caius Cajpurnivs PisO> w«f« 
elected pretors. The city juriadidtioa. fell to Piapi 
Sicily to Sulpicius* Apulia to Cetbegue, and Sardtaia 
to Lentulus. The present ooasals were continned ia 
command for the insuing year. 
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CflAP. I. The consols Cnetns FnWias Centumalus and 
Pnblias Stilpioius Galba, as soon as they eame into 
office, on the ides of March [A. U. C. 541. B. C. 21 1], 
convened the senate in the capitol, and proposed to 
their eonsideration the state of the eoromotftwealth, the 
method of conducting the war, and the disposition of 
the provinces and armies. Qointos Fnlvins and Ap- 
pins Claudivs, the consuls of the preceding year, were 
ooDtinoed in command ; the legions which they had at 
present were decreed to them, and an injunction was 
added that they should not quit the siege of Capna 
until they had reduced the place. This was a point 
on which the Romans kept their attention fixed with 
particular solicitude, not only from resentment, for 
which no state ever gave juster cause, but from the 
considcratioB that a city so eminent and powerful, as 
it had by its revolt drawn several states into the same 
measure, would probably, if recovered, dispose their 
minds to wish for a reconciliation with the government 
under which they had formerly lived. Two pretors 
also» of the preceding year, were continued in com- 
mand, Marcus Junius in Etruria, and Publius Sem- 
pronius in Gaul, each with the two legions which he 
then bad. Marcus Marcellus was also continued, that 
he might, in quality of proconsul, finish the remainder 
of the war in Sicily, with the army then under his 
command* Directions were given him that he should 
take the complement requisite for completing the num- 
bers of his troops, if that should be necessary, out of 
the legions which Publius Cornelius, propretor, com- 
manded in Sicily; conditionally, however^ that he 
afaould not choose any soldier from among those who 
bad been prohibited by the senate from receiving "a 
discharge, or returning home before the conclnsion of 
the war. To Cains Sulpicius, whose lot was the pro- 
vince of Sicily, were decreed the two legions formerly 
UV. VOL. IV. u 
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commanded by Publius Cornelius, and a supply of 
men from the army of Cneios Fulvius, which had been 
shamefully defeated and put to flight, the year before, 
in Apulia. For the soldiers of this description the se* 
nate had fixed the same term of service as for those 
concerned at Cannce ; and, as a farther mark of igno- 
miny to both, it was ordered that they should not re* 
side during the winter in towns, nor build their winter 
huts nearer to any town than ten miles. To Lucius 
Cornelius, in Sardinia, the two legions were pven 
which Quintus Murius had commanded ; a supply of 
men, if requisite, the cbnsuls were ordered to enlist. 
Titus Otacilius and Marcus Valerius were ordered, 
with the fleets and legions then under their command^ to 
guard the coasts of Greece and Sicily. On the former 
station were employed fifty ships and one legion ; aa 
the latter, one hundred ships and two legions. Twen- 
ty-three Roman legions were this year employed in 
the war on land and sea. 

2. In the beginning of the year, on a letter from 
Lucius Marcius being laid before the senate, that as- 
sembly declared his services highly meritorious; but 
his assuming a title of honor (for, unauthorised either 
by order of the people or direction of the senate, he 
had, in addressing the senate, styled himself propre- 
tor,) gave general offence. They deemed it * a prece- 
dent of pernicious tendency that commanders should 
be chosen by the troops ; and that the established pn-^ 
Tileges of assemblies, held under auspices, should be 
transferred to a g^ddy soldiery, in camps and pro- 
vinces remote from the magistrates and laws.' Sev«~ 
ral were of opinion that the senate should take the 
matter into consideration ; but it was judged more ex- 
pedient to defer any notice of it until after the depar« 
ture of the messengers who brought the letter from 
Marcius. It was agreed that an answer should be sent 
to him, respecting provisions and clothing for the 
army, saying that the senate would take care of both 
those matters : but it was resolved that it should not 
be addressed to Lucius Marcius, propretor, lest be 
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slioQld consider ai determined a question which they 
had reserved for future discussion. After the couriers 
were dismissed, the first business proposed by the 
consuls, and which was unanimously agreed on, was, 
that application should be made to the plebeian tri- 
bunes to take the sense of the commons with all con- 
venient speed* as to what person they would choose to 
be sent into Spain with a commission to command the 
army lately under Cneius Scipio. The tribunes were 
advised with accordingly, and the question was pub- 
lished for consideration : but people's thoughts were 
wholly engrossed by a contest on another subject : 
. Caius Sempronius Blsssus, having instituted a prose- 
cution against Cneius Fulvius, on account of the loss 
of the army in Apulia, inveighed against him conti- 
nually in public harangues ; affirming that * although 
many commanders had, through rashness and unskil- 
fulnesa, brought their armies into situations of ex- 
treme danger, yet never had any one, except Cneius 
Fulvius, corrupted his legions with every kind of vice 
before he exposed them to destruction: so that it 
might be said with truth that their ruin was effected 
before they had even seen an enemy ; and that they 
were vanquished, not by Hannibal, but by their own 
commander. No elector could too carefully scrutinise 
the character of the person to whom he was intrusting 
an army. What a difference between this man and 
Tiberius Sempronius! The latter, though the army 
committed to him consisted of slaves, yet, by proper 
discipline and wise regulations, had quickly improved 
them to such a degree, that, in the field of battle, not 
one of them evinced by his conduct either his condi- 
tion or his birth ; and they became a safeguard to the 
allies, a terror to the enemy. They snatched, as it 
were, out of Hannibal's grasp, and restored to the Ro- 
man people, the cities of Cumae, Beneventum, and se- 
veral others ; whereas Cneius Fulvius, having received 
an army of Roman citizens, honorably born and libe- 
rally educated, had debauched them by all the low 
▼ices of slaves^ and sunk them into such a state of de- 
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generacy, that tbey were insolent and tnrbnleiit Among 
the allies, spiritless and dastardly among foes ; and so 
far from withstanding the attack of the Carthaginians, 
they withstood not even their shout. Nor, indeedy 
was it wonderful that the soldiers did not stand their 
ground in battle, when their commander was the #r8t 
who fled. For his part, he rather wondered that any 
of them had fallen in their posts, and that tbey did not, 
one and all, accompany Cneius Fulrius in his panic 
and flight. Caius Flaminius, Lucius Paulus, Luciws 
Postumius, Cneius and PubHus Scipio, had chose* 
rather to fall in flght, than to abandon their troops i& a 
desperate situation. But Cneins FulTiua was almost 
the only messenger who brought to Rome the news of 
his army being cut off*.' It was contrary,' be said, * to 
every rule of honor and equity that the troops engaged 
at Capnn, because they fled out of the field, should be 
transported into Sicily, and prohibited from returning 
thence before the termination of the war in Italy, and 
that a decree to the same purport should have been 
lately passed in the case of the legions under the com- 
mand of Cneius Fulvius, while Cneius Fulvius him- 
self, after running away from a battle brought on by 
his own temerity, should escape all punishment; that 
he should spend his old age where be had spent his 
youth, in the stews and brothels, while his 8oldievs» 
who were no otherwise culpable than in resembling 
their commander, were cast out in a manner into exile, 
condemned to a service of ignominy. So unequal was 
the dispensation of liberty at Rome to the rich and to 
the poor ; to the man who had arrived at honors, and 
to those who still continued in obscurity.' 

3. Fulvius endeavored to transfer the guilt frfSta 
himself to the soldiers ; asserting, that ^ in consequence 
of their insisting violently on fighting, they were led 
out to the field, not on the same day on which they 
desired it, because it was then evening, but on the diay 
following, when both the time and the ground were 
favorable to them ; but that they were so overawed, 
-either by the reputation or the strength of the euemj, 
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tb«t tfaey did not make a stand : that, in the hurry of 
the i^eneral flight, he was carried away by the crowd, 
aa had been the case of Yarro at the battle of Cannae, 
and of many other generals. And how could he, by 
his siogle renstance, serve the cause of the common- 
wealth ; unless, indeed, his death were considered as a 
remedy for the public misfortunes ? He had not been 
brought into any dangerous situation by want of pro- 
visions, or by want of caution ; neither was he, in con- 
sequence of marching unguardedly, surprised by an 
ambuscade, but defeated by open force, by dint of 
arms, in a fair engagement ; nor had he the power of 
determining the degree of courage to be exerted either 
by bis own men or by the enemy : every man's own 
disposition supplied either courage or cowardice/ The 
matter came twice to a hearing, and, at both times, the 
penalty was laid at a fine. At the third hearing wit- 
nesses were produced ; and, besides his being loaded 
with charges of the most scandalous nature, great num- 
bers deposed on oath that the pretor was the first who 
•bowed any symptoms of fear, and began the flight ; 
and that the soldiers, beioz abandoned by him, and 
supposing that the generafs fears were not without 
grounda, fled likewise : on which the anger of the peo- 

Sle was inflamed to such a pitch, that the whole assem- 
ly cried out that the prosecution ought to be capital. 
On this point a new contest arose ; for as the tribune 
had on two former occasions prosecuted the offence as 
finable* and at a third proposed to prosecute it as ca- 
pital, an appeal was made to the tribunes of the com* 
moos* They declared that ' they could not debar their 
colleague fVom prosecuting, as, by the practice of for- 
mer times, he had a right to do, either on the written 
laws or the general practice, until he should obtain 
judgment, either of capital punishment or a fine, against 
the defendant, a private person.' Then Sempronius 
gava notice, that he demanded judgment of. treason 
against Cneius Fulvius ; and he made a requisition to 
the eity pretor, Caius Galpuroius, to appoint a day for 
the asMmhly, The accused then rested his hopes on 
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another expedient, the procuring^ at his trial the sup- 
port of his brother, Quintus Fulvins, who at this time 
, stood high in the public esteem, both on account of the 
merit of his past services and the expectation of his 
speedily reducing Capua. But FuWius having sent a 
petition to this purpose, couched in terms calculated to 
excite compassion, as in a case where a brother's life 
was concerned, and the senate answering that his quit- 
ting Capua would be injurious to the public interest, 
Cneius Fulvius, at the approach of the day appointed 
for the assembly, withdrew into exile to Tarquinii. 
The commons passed an order confirming his banish- 
ment as legal. 

4. In the mean time the grand operations of tlie 
campaign were directed against Capua ; where, bow- 
ever, the siege was carried on rather by a close block- 
ade than by vigorous assaults. This caused so great a 
famine that the populace and the slaves could no longer 
endure it ; and yet there was no way of sending mes- 
sengers to Hannibal, the approaches were all so strictly 
guarded. At length a Numidian was found, who, tak- 
ing a letter, engaged to make his way with it; and, 
going out by night, he passed through the middle of 
the Roman camp. This encouraged the Gampanians 
to try, while they had any remains of vigor, what might 
be done by sallies from all sides of the town. In many 
engagements which followed their cavalry were gene- 
rally successful, their infantry worsted : but the be- 
siegers were not nearly so much pleased by the advan* 
tages which they had gained as mortified at being 
overcome, in any particular, by an enemy besi^ed, 
and on the point of being taken. At last the Rotnana 
adopted a method of supplying by art their defioieiicy 
in strength. Out of all the legions were* selected youfttg 
men, who, from the power and lightness of their bo- 
dies, possessed the greatest agility: to these werefiveii 
bucklers, shorter than those of the cavalry, and to each 
seven javelins four feet long, pointed with iron, in the 
same manner as the missile javelins now tised by the 
light infantry. The cavalry, each taking oneof t~ 
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behind him on his horse, taught them, hy frequent ex- 
ercise, flo to ride and dismount quickly, when the sig- 
Dal was given. As soon as, from daily practice, they 
isteemed to perform this with sufficient expertness, they 
were led out into a plain, between the camp and the 
walls, against the cavalry of the Campanians, who stood 
there in order of battle. When they came within a 
weapon^s cast, these light footmen dismounted, and, 
forming in a moment, instead of cavalry, a line of in- 
fantry, ran forward against the enemy's horse ; and, as 
they advanced, discharged their javelins one after ano- 
ther with great fury ; by the vast number of which, 
thrown against men and horses indiscriminately, very 
many were wounded. But the novelty and unexpect- 
edness of such a proceeding caused still greater fright ; 
and, while they were in this disorder, the cavalry made 
their charge, and drove them back even to their gates 
with great slaughter. Henceforward the Romans had 
the superiority in the field in respect to both horse and 
foot* It was then made an established regulation, that 
in all the legions there should be light infantry of this 
sort, who are called velites. We are told, that the 
person who advised the mixing of footmen with the 
cavalry was Quintus Navius, a centurion; and that 
he was, on that account, highly honored by the ge- 
neral. 

6. While affairs at Capua were in this state, Hanni- 
bal's judgment was long suspended between his wishes, 
on one hand, to acquire possession of the citadel of 
Tarentum, and, on the other, to retain Capua. At 
, length, however, he determined in favor of the latter ; 
because on that object he saw that the attention of all 
men, both friends and enemies, was fixed ; as the fate 
of that city would demonstrate what kind of conse- 
quences were to be expected from revolting from the 
Romans. Leaving therefore in Bruttium the greatest 
part of his baggage, and all his heavier armed troops, 
and selecting such of the infantry and cavalry as were 
best qualified for an expeditious march, he took the 
rottte to Campania, Notwithstanding he went with 
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much gpeed, yet he was followed by thirty-three ele*t 
phantfl. In a retired valley behind Mount Tifata^ 
which overhangs Capua, he halted ; and having, at hicr 
coming, taken the fort of Galatia, from which he dis* 
lodged the garrison by force, he prepared to act against 
the besiegers. He sent forward to the besieged infor- 
mation of the time when he intended to assault the 
Roman camp, in order that they might be in readiness, 
and pour out at once from all the gates. This gave the 
besiegers a most violent alarm ; for, while he carried 
on his attack on one side, all the Campanians, both 
horse and foot, and with them the Carthaginian garri- 
son, commanded by Bostar and Hanno, sallied out on 
the other. In this dangerous situation the Romans, 
lest by running together to one part they should leave 
any other unguarded, divided their forces in this roaoi 
ner : Appius Claudius was opposed to the Campanians ; 
Fulvius to Hannibal ; Caius Nero, propretor, with the 
cavalry of the sixth legion, took post on the road lead- 
ing to Suessnla ; and Caius Fulvius Flaccus, lieute- 
nant-general, with the cavalry of the confederates, on 
the side opposite the river Vulturnus. The fight be- 
gan with the usual shouting and tumult: but, besides 
the other noises of men, horses, and weapons, the mul- 
titude of Campanians, unable to bear arms, being spread 
along the walls, raised so loud a shout, accompanied 
with the clangor of brazen instruments, such as is com- 
monly made in the dead of night on occasion of eclipses 
of the moon, that it drew the attention even of the com- 
batants. Appius easily repulsed the Campanians from 
the rampart. Hannibal and his Carthaginians, a more 
powerful force, pressed hard on Fulvius. There the 
sixth legion gave way to the enemy, and, on its being 
broken, a cohort of Spaniards with three elephants 
pushed through to the very rampart. It had made an 
effectual breach in the Roman line ; hut while iat* 
tered, on the one hand, with the hope of forcing into 
the camp, it was threatened on the other with being cot 
off from the main body of the army. When Fulvius 
saw the dastardly behavior of the legion ,( and the daa<^ 
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get of the camp, he exhorted Quintas Narias, and the 
other principal centarions, to fall on that cohort that 
was fighting close to the rampart, and to cat it in 
pieces : he observed to them that ' the juncture was 
critical in the last degree ; that these men mnst either 
be allowed a passage, and then they wonld break into 
the camp with less labor than they had exerted in 
forcing their way through a thick line of troops, or 
they must be despatched at the foot of the rampart 
This would not be a matter of much contest : they were 
few in number, and shut out from their friends ; and 
the yery breach which, while the Romans were dis* 
pirited, was seen in their line, would, if they faced 
about on the foe, prove the means of inclosing and at- 
tacking them on all sides at once/ Navius, on hearing 
these words of the general, took from the standard- 
bearer the standard of the second company of spear- 
men, and advanced with it against the enemy, threat- 
ening to throw it into the midst of them if the soldiers 
did not instantly follow him and take a share in the 
fight. His person was very large, and the standard, 
raised aloft, attracted the eyes of all. When he came 
up to the front of the Spaniards showers of javelins 
were poured on him from all sides, almost the whole 
body directing their attacks against him alone ; but 
neither the multitude of the enemies, nor the force of 
their weapons, could repel the onset of this single com- 
batant. 

6. At the same time Marcus Atilius, a lieutenant- 
general, caused the standard of the first company of 
principes belonging to the same legion to be brought 
forward against the enemy. The officers commanding 
in the camp, Lucius Porcius Licinus and Titus Popi- 
litts, lieutenants-general, fought with vigor in defence 
of their trenches, and killed on the very rampart some 
elephants in the act of attempting to cross it. The 
bodies of these filling up the ditch, as by a mound or a 
bridge, afforded a passage to the assailants, and a des- 
perate slaughter was made here, fighting on the bodies 
of the dead elephants. On the other side of the oamp 
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the Campanians and the 'Carthaginian garrison had 
been repulsed, and the fight was now maintained close 
to the gate of Capua, which opens toward the city of 
Vulturnus. The Romans were hindered from forcing 
their way in, not so much by the arms of the soldiers 
as by the ballistae and scorpions with which the gate 
was furnished ; and which, by the missile weapons 
they threw, kept the assailants at a great distance. 
The ardor of the Romans was, besides, checked by 
their commander Appins Claudius being vrounded ; for 
while he was encouraging his men in the van, he re- 
ceived a thrust from a javelin in the upper part of bis 
breast, below the left shoulder. Nevertheless, a vast 
number of the enemy was killed before the gate, and 
the rest were driven in disorder into the city. When 
Hannibal saw that the Spanish cohort was slain to a 
man, and that the Romans maintained the defence of 
their camp with the utmost degree of vigor, he gave 
over the assault, and began to retreat, making his line 
of infantry face about, and the cavalry cover their rear 
against any attack. The legi6ns were ardently intent 
on pursuing the enemy ; but Flaccus ordered a retreat 
lo be sounded, supposing that enough had been done 
to make the Campanian, and Hannibal himjself, sensi- 
ble how little able he was to protect them. Some 
who have written accounts of this battle inform us 
that there were slain on that day, of Hannibal's army, 
eight thousand men, and three thousand of the Campa«- 
nians ; and that fifteen standards were taken from the 
Carthaginians, eighteen from the Campanians. In other 
accounts I find that the importance of the battle was 
not by any means so great, and that there was more of 
alarm in the case than of fighting: that a party of 
Numidians and Spaniards, with' some elephants, hav- 
ing by surprise broken into the Roman camp, the ele- 
phants going through the middle of it overthrew the 
tents with great noise, so that the beasts of burden 
broke their collars and ran about frightened : that, to 
increase the disorder, a stratagem was used, Hannibri 
sending in some persons who conld speak the Latin 
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langaage, of whom be had many, giving ordein, in the 
name of the consuls, that, as the camp was lost, every 
man should fly, as he was able, to the nearest moun* 
tains ; but that the imposition was quickly detected, 
and its progress stopped by a great slaughter of the 
enemy, and that the elephants were driven out of the 
camp with firebrands. This battle, in whatsoever man- 
ner begun and ended, was the last that was fought 
previous to the surrender of Capua. The medixtuti- 
cus, or chief magistrate of the Campanians, for this 
year, was Seppius Lesius, a man of obscure birth and 
small property. There is a story that, at a former 
time, when his mother was, in his behalf, (he being 
under age) expiating a prodigy which happened in the 
family, the aruspex answered her that the supreme 
power at Capua would come to that boy : on which, 
knowing no circumstance that could countenance such 
an expectation, she replied, * What you say supposes 
the affairs of the Campanians in a truly desperate 
state, when the supreme magistracy is to come to my 
son.' This expression, meant in derision of a true 
^ediction, proved itself true in the event ; for the 
people being distressed by the sword and by famine, 
and destitute of every kind of hope, those who were 
intitled by birth to expect the posts of honor, declining 
to accept them, Lesius, who exclaimed that Capua was 
deserted and betrayed by the nobility, obtained the 
post of supreme magistrate, and was the last Campa- 
nian who held it* \ 

7. Hannibal, seeing that he oould neither bring the 
enemy to another engagement nor force a passage 
through their camp into Capua, and fearing lest the 
Hew consuls might cut off his supplies of provisions, 
determiaed to drop a design in which he had no pros* 
pact of success, and to remove from the place* To 
wliat quarter he should next direct his route was then 
to be resolved; and, while he was earnestly delibera- 
ting on this head, he felt his mind strongly impelled to 
mMce an attempt on Rome itself, the grand source of 
tba wai:; a measure always ardently wished for, and 
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the omiMion of which, on the favorable occasion afleif 
the battle of Gannw, was generally oensured by others, 
and not defended by himself. He thought that he need 
not despair of gaining possession of some part of the 
city duriog the panic and turn alt which his unexpected 
approach would occasion ; and that when Rome should 
be in danger, either both the commanders, or at least 
one of them, would leave Capua; and that, should 
they divide their forces, this, by weakening both, would 
afford either him or the Campanians a chance of acting 
with success. One consideration. made him uneasy, 
that, on his departure, the Capuans might perhaps im* 
mediately surrender. He therefore, by rewards, en- 
gaged a Numidian, who was of a disposition to under^ 
take any thing for pay, to be the bearer of a letter to 
the people ; and, going into the Roman camp in the cha- 
racter of a deserter, to pass out privately on the other 
side to Capua. This letter was full of encouragements 
to hold out : * his departure,' he told them, * would 
prove the means of their safety, as it would draw away 
the Roman generals and armies from before Capua to 
the defence of Rome.' He exhorted them * not to let 
their spirits sink ; for by patient resolution, for a few 
days, they would free themselves iotirely from the 
siege.' He then ordered all the vessels on the river 
Vulturnus to be seized, and brought up to a fort wfaicfa 
he had before erected for the security of his camp. 
As soon as he was informed that a sufficient number of 
these had been procured to carry over his troops, he 
led them down by night to the river, provided with 
victuals for ten days, and, before morning, they gained 
the other side. 

8. That this step was intended Fulvins Flaoons had 
discovered, ft>om deserters, before it was put into exs- 
cution ; and had apprised the senate of it by a letter 
sent to Rome, where men's minds were variously af« 
fected by the intelligence. At a meeting of the senate, 
which was immediately convened on this alarming 
emergency, Publius Cornelius, surnamed Asina, re** 
commended that all concern about Capua, with, wrnry 
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oiher matter, should be laid aside, and all the generals 
and armies called home, from every part of Italy, for 
the defence of the capital. Fabias Maximns repre* 
sented it as utterly disgraceful to retire from Capua, 
and to let their fears be excited, and their motions di- 
rected, by OTery nod and menace of Haanibal. * Was 
it credible,' he said, ' that he, who after gaining the 
victory of Canne had not dared to approach the city, 
should now, after being repulsed from Capua, conceive 
a» expectation of taking Rome ? His purpose in coming 
was not to attack Rome, but to raise the siege of Ca- 
pua. As to Rome, Jupiter and the rest of the gods, 
witnesses of the treaties broken by Hannibal, would, 
with the troops then in the city, defend it.' These op- 
posite opinions were both rejected, and that of Publius 
Valerius Flaccus, which pointed out a middle course, 
was adopted. He advised that due attention should 
be paid to both the affairs in question, and that a let- 
ter should be sent to the generals commanding at Ca- 
pua, informing them of the force then in that city ; 
mentioning that * they themselves knew what number 
of troops Hannibal brought with him, and how many 
were necessary for carrying on the siege of Capua ;' 
and directing, that ' if one of the generals and a part 
itf the army could be sent to Rome, and at the same 
time the siege be properly carried on by the remaining 
troops and the other general, then, that Claudius and 
Fulvitts should settle between themselves which should 
conduct the siege of Capua, and which should come 
home to defend their native city in any attack.' A 
decree of the senate to this effect having been passed 
and carried to Capua, Quintus Fulvius, proconsul, 
whose part it was to go to Rome, his colleague being 
indisposed in consequence of his wound, having se- 
lected out of the three armies fifteen thousand foot and 
one thousand horse, conveyed them over the Yultur- 
BQs. Having learned with certainty that Hannibal 
intended to go by the Latine road, he despatched cou- 
riers before him to the corporate towns on and near 
the Appian road, Setia, Cora^ and Lanuvinm> with or- 
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ders that the peofile of those places shoald not onl^r 
have provisions prepared for their use, but also brin^ 
them down to the road from the lands which lay ont of 
the way; and that they should draw together bodies 
of soldiers into their towns, that every man might 
stand forth in defence of his own state. 

9. Hannibal, after passing the Yulturnus, encamped 
for that day at a small distance from the river. On 
the day following he passed by Gales, and came into 
the Sidicinian territory, where he halted one day to 
lay it waste ; and then marched along the Latine way 
through the territories of Suessa, Allifie, and Casinara. 
Under the walls of Casinum he remained encamped 
two days, ravaging the country round. Proceeding 
thence by Interamna and Aquinum, he came into the 
Fregellan region to the river Liri», where he found the 
bridge broken down by the people with design to check 
his progress. On the other hand, Fulvius bad met a 
delay at the Yulturnus, for Hannibal had burned the 
ships, and he found great difficulty in a place where 
timber was exceedingly scarce, to procure rafts for 
transporting his army. But this being at length ef- 
fected, the rest of his march was easy and expeditious ; 
for not only in the towns, but on both sides of the 
road, he was accommodated with plenty of provisions ; 
while the soldiers cheerfully exhorted each other to 
quicken their pace, in the consideration that they were 
going to defend their native city. At Rome, a mes* 
senger from Fregella, who had without stopping tra- 
velled a day and a night, caused a most violent alarm ; 
which being augmented by people running up and 
down, and adding groundless circumstances to what 
they had heard, put the whole city into a tumultuous 
ferment. The lamentations of the women were not 
only heard from the private houses, but the matrons 
in all quarters, rushing out into the public streets, ran 
to all the temples, where they swept the altars with 
their dishevelled hair, fell on their knees, and with 
hands raised up towards the heavens and the gods, 
prayed that they would rescue the city of Rome from 
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the attempts of its enemies, and presenre from hostile 
violence the Roman mothers, and their little children. 
The senate remained assembled at the fomm, that the 
magistrates there might, on any occasion, consult them 
readily. Some accepted commands of parties, and re- 
paired to the several posts to execute their duties ; 
others offered their services wherever they might be 
requisite. Guards were posted in the citadel, in the 
Capitol, on the walls, on the outside of the city, and 
likewise on the Alban mount, and in the fort of ^sula. 
In the midst of this confusion news arrived that Quin- 
tuB Fulvius, proconsul, had set out with an army from 
Capua ; and lest his authority should be diminished by 
his coming into the city,^ the senate passed a decree 
that Quintus Fulvius should have equal power with 
the consuls. Hannibal, after ravaging the lands of 
Fregella with particular severity, in resentment for 
the breaking down the bridges, came through the terri* 
tories of Frusino, Ferentium, and Anagnia, into that 
of Lavici ; thence pursuing his route througli Algidum 
to Tusculum, where, being refused admittance into the 
town, he marched towards the right, to Gabii, and 
bringing down his army from thence into the lands of 
the Pupinian tribe, pitched his camp eight miles from 
Rome. In proportion as he came nearer to the city the 
greater was the number of its fugitives slain by the 
Numidians, who advanced before him ; and very many 
risoners of all ranks and ages were taken. 
10. During this general commotion Fulvius Flaccus, 
with his army, entered Rome through the Capuan 
gate, and proceeded along the middle of the city, and 
through the Carinee to the Esquiliae; where, passing 
out, he pitched his tents between the Esquiline and 
Colline gates. The plebeian ediles brought thither 
provisions for the troops : the consuls and senate came 

1 He would have lost all authority on coming into the city ; 
for within the walls a proconsul had no jurisdiction. When- 
ever therefore a proconsul obtained a triumph or an ovation, 
it was necessary to procure an order of the people, invest- 
ing him with the authority of a magistrate during that day. 
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into the camp, and there held their consultatioiM on 
the measure^ reqaisite in the present state of affairs. 
It was then resolved that the consuls should encamp 
before the Colline and Esqniline g^tes; that Cains 
Calpurnius, city pretor, shoold command in the capi- 
tol and citadel ; and that the senate should be kept 
assembled in full numbers in the forum, as sudden 
exigences might probably require their consideration. 
Meanwhile Hannibal moved his camp forward to the 
river Anio, three miles from the city, and posting 
there his troops, he himself, with two thousand horse* 
men, proceeded from the Colline gate as far as the 
temple of Hercules, riding about, and taking as near 
a view as he could of the fortifications and situation of 
the city. Flaccus, ashamed of his being suffered to do 
this, and so much at his ease, sent out a party of ca- 
valry against him, with orders to make those of the 
enemy retire into their camp. When the fight began, 
the consuls ordered a body of Numidian deserters 
who were then on the Aventine (to the number of 
twelve hundred) to march across the middle of the 
city to the Esquilise, judging that none would be better 
qualified to act among the hollows^ and garden walls, 
and tombs, and inclosed roads in that quarter. Some 
persons, seeing from the capitol and citadel these men 
filing off on horseback, on the brow of the Publician 
hill, cried out that the Aventine was taken ; and this 
incident caused such confusion and terror, that if the 
Carthaginian camp had not been just at the outside of 
the walls, the whole multitude would, in their conster- 
nation, have rushed out there. As it was, they ran 
back into the houses, and up to the roofs, from whence 
they poured down stones and weapons on their own 
soldiers passing the streets, whom they took for ene- 
mies. Nor could the commotion be suppressed, or 
the mistake rectified, so thronged were the streets 
with crowds of peasants and cattle which the sudden 
alarm had driven into the city. The party of Numi»- 
dian cavalry were successful against the enemy, and 
drove them away. As it was necessary to suppress is 
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▼amus di€fereDt places the many di«tarlpaiic68 ivhiek 
were continuaUy arising on every slight occasion, H 
decree was passed that all who had heeo dictators, con- 
suls, or censors^ should have the authority of magis- 
trates, until the foershonld retire from the walls. By 
this means a great many tumult8« which were raised 
without foundation, during the remainder of that day 
and the followiag night, were intirely crushed. 

11. Next day Hannibal, crossing the Anio, drew up 
his forces in order of battle ; nor did Flaccus and the 
consuls decline the challenge. When the armies on both 
aides stood nearly marshalled for the decision of a contest 
of such magnitude^ where the city of Rome was to be the 
prize of the conqueror, a prodigious shower of raia, 
mixed with hail, do .grievously annoyed both parties, 
that, scarcely able to hold their arms, they retired to 
their respective camps, not moved in the slightest de*- 
gree by any fear of their adversaries. On the next 
day likewise, when the armies were formed on the 
same ground the same kind of storm separated them ; 
and as soon as they had retired the weather became 
wonderfully serene and calm. This was eoneidered 
by the Carthaginians as portentous ; and we are told 
that Hannibal was heard to say that * sometimes the 
will, sometimes the power of taking the city of Rome, 
was denied him.' * His hopes were also damped by two 
other incidents ; one of some weight, the other trivial. 
The more important was, that while he lay with his 
army under the walls of the city of Rome, be under- 
stood that a reinforcement of soldiers for Spain had 
marched out with standards borne before them. The 
one of less importance was, and which he learned from 
a prisoner, that at this very time the ground whereon 
lus camp stood happened to be sold, and the price was 
not in the least loitered on that account. It appeared 
to him §o great an insult, that a purchaser should be 
found at Rome for that ground which he actually held 
and possessed by right of conquest, that he imme- 
diately called a crier, and ordered him to set up to 
.sale the silversmiths' abops, which at that time stood 

LIV. VOL. IV. X 
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round the Romftn forum. Disconragted liy all tkese 
circumstftDcea, he moTed his camp to the river Tntta, 
six miles from the city, and proceeded thence to tbe 
grove of Feronia, where was a temple at that time 
much celebrated for its riches ; the Capenatiana and 
other neighboring states being aecostomed to bring 
hither the first frnitsof their lands, and other offerings, 
according to their abilities, by which means it was<deh- 
coratedwith abundance of gold and silver: of all these 
offerings the temple was then despoiled. After Han* 
nibal's departure large heaps of iNrass were found itt 
it, the soldiers having, through remorse for this tm^ 
pious proceeding, thrown in pieces of uncoined metah 
That this temple was pillaged, all writers agree : but 
Ocelius asserts that Hannibal, in his march towards 
Rome, turned aside thither from Eretum ; And he 
traces his route through Amiternnm, Gutiiii, and 
Reate, alleging, that from Campania he came 'into 
Samninm, thence into Pelignia ; then, passing iiear*tiie 
town of Sulmo, proceeded into the territory of the 
Marrucinians, thence through the lands of Alba into 
Marsia, and so on to Amitemnm, and the village of 
Foruli. Nor is this diversity of opinion owing to i$ea» 
pie's having lost, within so short a period, a dislinCit 
remembrance of the traces of so great an army ;' Ar 
that he went in that track is certain ; the only matter 
in doubt is, whether he took this route in advancing 
towards Rome, or in his return thence to Campania. 

12. But Hannibal showed not such obstinate "p^" 
severance in his endeavors to raise the siege of Capuh, 
as the Romans did in pushing it forward ; for ^om 
Lucania he hastened away into Bruttium, and* all the 
way to the very strait and the city of Rhegium, with 
such speed, that in consequence of his sudden Arrival 
he was very near taking that place by surprise. Caput, 
though the vigor of the siege had not in the mean time 
been at all relaxed, yet felt the return of Flacona; and 
it was matter of great wonder to the besieged that 
Hannibal had not come back at the same time. But, 
in discoursing with some of the besiegers, the^ soon 
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iearBed tlitt tkey were left to themsdves aad alMm- 
doned ; aad that the CartfaaginiaDs considered the 
liope of maiiitaimng; possession of Capua as desperate. 
This afflictiDg intelligenee was followed by an edict of 
"the proconsul, published by direction of the senate, 
and spread among the enemy, that ' any native of 
Campania who should come over before a certain day 
should be indemnified for all that was past.' But not 
one embraced the offer, though they were not re* 
stramed by fidelity to their associates, so much as by 
their fears, beo^us^ at Uie time of their revolting they 
bad committed crimes too enormous, as they -supposed, 
loi)elbrgiTeB<. Howerer, though none of them were 
led to desert iby a regard to private interest, yet neither 
9las any proper eare taken to promote the interest of 
the public. The nobility had renounced all public 
b«sine«s(, and oould not be compelled to meet in the 
senate- 9 and he who was in the office of chief magis- 
trate was a man who had not, from thence, derived 
amy honor on himsalft but bad, from his own worthless- 
ness, stripped ttes office of its weight and authority. 
Not one of; the nobles even appeared in the forum, or 
in any public plaoe ; but kept themselves shut up in 
their (bouses, in daily expectation of the downfall of 
their jctty and the ruin of their country, together with 
their own destruction^ The administration of all bu- 
siness had devolved on Bostar and Hanno, the com- 
manders of the Carthaginian garrison, the chief object 
of whose concern was their own danger, not that of 
their allies.^ Theie men^ wrote to Hannibal in terms not 
only free, but hanrii, ohargii^faim, that * besides surren- 
dering Capua into tha hands of the enemy, he had aban- 
doned them And their garrison. to the hazard of all kinds 
of torture :>.that he had gone off to Bruttium as if on 
purpose to get out of the way, lest the city should be 
taken in his sight. This w«s not like the conduct of 
the Romans, whom not .e!?en an attack on the city of 
Rome could draw away ^fiiom ' the siege of Capua : so 
much more steady wete- Romans in enmity than Car- 
thaginians in friendships' ;. They told him, that < if he 
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would return to Capua, and bring his whoJm force tbi<- 
tber, both they and the Campaniana would be ready to 
sally forth to his assistance. They had not crossed 
the Alps for the purpose of waging war with the peo- 
ple of Rheginniy or of Tatentum ; wherever the Ro«' 
man legions were, there ought likewise to be the Grt* 
tfaaginian armies. In this manner svoeess had been 
obtained at Cann«) ; in this manner at the Tbrasyni«<* 
BUS ; by uniting, by keeping their camp eiose to that 
of the enemy, by making trial of fortune/ Having 
written a letter to this ejffect, they gave it to some Su* 
midians, who bad before promised their serriee for a 
reward agreed on. After thesa bad come into the 
camp to Flaccns as deserters, intending to watch for an 
opportunity of proceeding thence, (the famine which 
bad raged so long in Capua affording any one a color-» 
able pretence for deserting,) a Campanian woman, who 
bad been mistress to one of theae, came unexpectedly 
into the camp, and informed the Roman general that 
the Numidians had come over with a treacherous de* 
sign, and were carrying a letter to Hannibal ; and that 
of this she was ready to conriot one of them, who had 
disclosed the matter to her. On being brought to an 
examination, he at first maintained firmly that he did 
not know tbe woman; but afterwards, yielding re* 
luctantly to the force of troth, on seeing that the racks 
were called for and brought out, he confessed the fact. 
The letter was produced, and a farther discovery 
made of a matter not hitherto mentioned, that several 
other Numidians, under tbe appearance of desertei«« 
were strolling about in the Roman camp. These, in 
number about seventy, were apprehended, and, toge* 
ther with the late deserters, beaten with reds ; their 
hands were then cut off, and they were driven 'badL to 
Capua. 

13. The sight of a punishment so grievoas <|mte 
broke the spirits of the Campanians. The pepulacey 
crowding about the senate^bouse, compelled Lesius to 
call a meeting of the senate, and openly throateood the 
nobles, who, for a long time p^st, had absented them* 
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Selves from public a8iembti€8, tbat if tbey did not at- 
tend the meeting, tbey would go round to each of tbeir 
bouses and drag them out by force* The fear of this . 
procured the n^agistrate a full senate. At this meet* 
ing, while the . r^st proposed sending ambassadors to 
the Roman genei^ls, Vibius Yirius, who bad been the 
principal promoter of the revolt from the Aomans, on 
being asked bis opinion, said, that * those who spoke 
of sending ambassadors, and of peace^ and a surrender^ 
did not consider either what they themselves would do, 
if they had the Romans in their power, or what they 
mnst expect to suffer from them. What!' said he, 
* do you imagine that your surrender now will be of 
the same kind with that, whereby, in order to obtain 
support against the Samoites, we delivered ourselves 
and all belonging to us mto the bands of the Romans t 
Have yon already forgotten at what season and in 
what circumstances we revolted from the Romans! 
Have you already forgotten bow, at the time of this 
revolt, we put to death with indignity and torture 
their garrison, which might have been dismissed 7 How 
often and with what bitter animosity we have sallied 
out against them, since tbey began the' siege, and even 
attacked their camp? That we invited Hannibal, in 
bopes of crushing them ; and tbat we lately sent him 
benoe to attack the city of Rome ? Recollect, on the 
other hand, the instances of their animosity against us ; 
that you nmy, from thence, be able to estimate what 
room there is for hope. When there was a foreign 
enemy in Italy, and tiiat enemy was Hannibal ; when 
war blamed in every <{uarter, they, neglecting every 
other eoncerat neglecting Hannibal himself, sent both 
their consuls with two consular armies to attack Ca- 
pua. These two year* tbey have kept us shut up, sur- 
rounded with trenches, and consumii^ us by famine ; 
although tbey themselves, together with us, undergo 
the eiUremest dangera, and the severest labors ; often 
losing many at "tiieir rampart and tranches, and, at 
last, being nearly beaten out of their camp. But I 
will .Bot enlaitge on these matters* To endure toils 
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and bardships in attacking an enemy's city is no neifi^ 
thing ; it is usual. What I am going to mention a#^' 
fords a proof of resentment and implacable hatred : 
Hannibal, with a powerful army of horse and foot, as- 
saulted their camp, and got possession of a part of it. 
The greatness of their danger did not in the least dis«- 
pose them to drop the siege. Crossing the Vultomus, 
he laid waste the territory of Gales \iHth fire :' such a 
severe calamity of their allies called them not away. 
He ordered his troops to march in hostile array to the 
city of Rome itself: this storm, ready to btirst on their 
heads, they likewise slighted. Passing the Anio, he 
encamped within three miles of Rome, and at last ad- 
vanced to the very walls and gates, showing a dc^ter^^ 
mination to deprive them of their city, unless they 
quitted Capua. They did not quit it. Wild beasts, 
inflamed with blind fury and rage, you may draw away 
to the assistance of their young, if yon p3 up to their 
dens and cubs. As to the Romans, not the nlockade 
of Rome, nor their wives and children, wfaosei tamen-i' 
tations might almost be heard even here, not their 
altars, their houses, the temples of their gods^ and the 
sepulchres of their ancestors profaned and foisted, 
could draw them away from Capua ; so keen are their 
wishes to bring us to punishment, so eager their thirst 
for our blood. And, perhaps, not without reason ; f6r 
we, on our parts, would have done the saUie had for- 
tune given us the power. Wherefore, since the im« 
mortal gods have determined Otherwise, and though I 
ought not to decline death ; yet while I am free, while 
I am master of myself, I can, by a death both honor- 
able and easy, avoid the tortures and indignities which 
the enemy hopes to inflict on me. Never will I see 
Appius Claudius and Quintus Fnlvius puffed up with 
the insolence of victory ; nor will I be dragged in 
chains through the city of Rome as a speotaole in their 
triumph, that I may afterwards, either in a dungeon or 
tied to a stake, have my back mangled with stripes, 
and submit my neck to a Roman axe ; never will I see 
my native city demolished and reduced to a8he»> noir 
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tbe CampaniaD matrons and virgins •dragged to yiola- 
tion. Alba, from whence they themselves sprung, they 
rased from the fbundation, that no monument of their 
extraction or origin might exist. Can I believe that 
they will spare Capua, against which they are more 
violently incensed than against Carthage ? Whosoever 
of you, tben^ are disposed to yield to destiny, before 
they become spectators of so many scenes of such hor- 
rid kinds, for these a banquet is prepared, and ready this 
day, at my house. When you shall have indulged plen- 
tifully in food and wine, the same cup that will be given 
to me shall go round. That cup will save our bodies 
from torture, our minds from insult, our eyes and ears 
from the sight and bearing of idl the cruelties and in- 
dignities that await the conquered. There will be per- 
sons in readiness to throw our lifeless bodies on a 
large fule kindled in the court-yard of the bouse. This 
way alone conducts us to death with honor and free- 
dom. Our enemies themselves will admire our cou- 
rage, and Hannibal will be convinced that the allies, 
whom he deserted and betrayed, were men of deter- 
mined valor.' 

14. More approved of the proposal contained in this 
speech of Yibius than had resolution, to adopt it. The 
greater pa^t of the senate conceiving hopes that the 
clemency of the Roman people, often experienced in 
former disputes, might be extended even to their case, 
after passing a decree for that purpose, sent ambassa- 
dors to surrender Capua to the Romans. About twenty- 
seven senators followed Yibius Virius to his house ; 
where, after feasting with him, and, as far as they 
eould, banishing from their minds, by wine, all feeling 
of the impending evil, they every one took the poison. 
They then broke up the meeting, gave their bands, 
took the last embrace, condoling with one another on 
their own fall, and that of their country. Some remained 
there, in order to be burned together on one pile, and 
the rest retired to their several houses. Their veina 
^ere filled by the victuals and wine; which circum*- 
stance retarded the efficacy of the poison in hastening 
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death, to tliat moat of them liiig;ered through that whole 
night, and part of the next day : however, they all ex« 
pired hefore the gates were opened to the enemy. On 
the day following the gate of Jupiter, which was op- 
posite to the Roman camp, was opened by order of the 
proconsul, and through it marched in one kgioti, and 
two confederate squadrons, under the command of Caitta 
FuUins, lieutenant-general. His first care was to hare 
all the arms and weapons in the city brought to him ; 
then, placing guards at all the gates, to prevent any 
one going or being conveyed out, he secured the Car- 
thaginian garrison, and ordered the Campanian sena* 
tors to go into the camp to the Roman generals. On 
their arrival there, they were all immediately thrown 
into chains, and ordered to furnish the qnestors with an 
account of what gold and silver they possessed. The 
gold amounted to seventy pounds weight, the silver to 
three thousand two hundred. Of the senators, twenty- 
five were sent to Cales, and twenty*eight to Teanum, 
to be kept in custody. These were the persons who 
appeared to have been chiefly instrumental in bringing 
about the revolt from the Romans. 

15. With respect to the punishment of the Campa- 
nian senate, Fulvius and Claudius could by no means 
agree, Claudius was inclined to favor their suit fbr 
pardon ; the opinion of Fulvius was more severe. Ap- 
pins therefore proposed that the intire determination 
of that matter should be removed to Rome ; observing, 
that it was highly reasonable that the senate should 
have an opportunity of inquiring whether they had 
brought any of the Latine confederates, or of the muni- 
cipal towns, to take part in their designs, and whether 
they had been assisted by them in the war. Fulvius 
insisted that * it would be to the last de^ee improper 
that faithful allies should have their minds disturbed 
by duluous imputations, and be subjected to informers^ 
vho never scruple either what they say or do. Any 
inquiry of that kind therefore he was resolved to sup- 
press and stifle.' After this conversation they parted; 
and Appius made no doubt that his colleague, tboogb 
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be spoke in this detennuied maDDer, would yet, in a 
case of sach importance, wait for letters from Rome. 
But Fulvius, apprehensive that bis intention raig^ht be 
frustrated by that very means, dismissed the officer* 
attendiog at bis pavilion^ and ordered the military tri- 
bunes and prefects of the allies to gi^e notice to two 
thousand chosen horsemen to be in readiness at the 
third trumpet. With thia body of hpjrse be set out in 
the night for Teantim, and entering the gate at the first 
light, proceeded straight to the forum. The arrival of 
the horsemen having oauaed immediately a concourse of 
people, he ordered the Sidicinian magistrate to be sum* 
moned, and commaaded bim to bring forth the Campa- 
nians whom he had in custody. Accordingly they were 
all brought forth, beaten with rods, and beheaded. 
From thence he rode away at full speed to Gales; 
where, when he had taken bis seat on the tribunal, and 
the lictors were binding the Campantana to the stakes^ 
a courier arriving in haste from Rome, delivered him 
a letter from Caius Calpurnius, the pretor, and a de* 
cree of the senate in their favcMr. A murmur imme'» 
diately spread from the tribunal through the whole as-* 
sembly, that the case of the Campanians was reserved 
for the cognisance of the senate* Fulvius, suspecting 
this to be so, when he received the letter, thrust it un* 
opened into his bosom, and commanded the crier to 
order the lictor to proceed in his duty according to 
law. Thus those also who were at Gales suffered 
punishment. He then read the letter and the decree^ 
when it could not obstruct the business already finished, 
and which had been hurried on lest it might be ob- 
structed. When Fulvius was rising from his seat 
Taurea Jubellius, a Gampanian, making his way 
tbroagh the middle of the city and of the crowd, called 
on him by name. Fulvius, wondering whiU his busi- 
ness with him might be, resumed his seat ; on which 
the other said, * Order me also to be put to death, that 
you may boast of having killed a braver man than 
vourself.' Fulvius said that ' the man had certainl}P 
lost his reason/ and observed besides^ that ^ if he were 
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inclined to comply with hii deure^ lie was now re^ 
strained by a decree of the aenate.' JabelHus on this 
exclaimed : * Since, after seeing my country reduced 
to captiTity, after losing my friends and relations, after 
having killed with my own band my wife and children, 
to prevent their suffering any indignity, I am denied 
even the means of dying in the same manner with these 
my countrymen, let me seek from my own resolution 
a deliverance from this detested life ;' and then stabbingt 
himself through the breast, with a sword which he had 
concealed under his garment, he fell lifeless at the 
general's feet. 

16. Because not only the whole business relative to 
the punishment of the Campanians, but also roost of 
the other transactions in that quarter, were conducted 
agreeably to the single judgment of Flaccus, some 
writers affirm that Appius Claudius died before the 
surrender of Capua. They say, too, that this same 
Taurea neither came ▼olnntarily to Cales, nor died by 
his own hand ;' but that while he was, among the rest, 
tied to a stake, and because the expressions which he 
loudly vociferated could not be well heard, amidst the 
noise of the crowd, Flaccus had ordered silence to be 
made, and that then Taurea uttered the words before 
mentioned : that * he, a man of consummate valor, was 
to be put to death by one his inferior in courage !' that, 
on his saying this, the crier, by order of the proconsul, 
.pronounced aloud this order, ' Lictor, apply the rods 
to the roan of valor, and on him first execute the law.' 
Some writers assert also that he read the decree of the 
senate before he beheaded the prisoners ; but because 
there was an expression annexed that, * if he judged 
proper, he should refer the business intire to the se* 
Bate,' be interpreted this as giving him authority to 
determine what he judged most conducive to the public 
good. From Cales he returned to Capua, and received 
the submission of Atella and Calatia. In these towns 
also, the persons who had been in the management of 
ftfiairs were punished. On the whole, eighty of the 
principal members of the senate were put to death, and 
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about three hundred Campanian ooblet were thrown 
into prison. The reet, being sent into several of the 
cities of the Latine confederates to be kept in custody, 
perished by various means. The whole remaining 
multitude of Campanian citizens were ordered to be 
Mold, How to dispose of the town and its territory re* 
mained to be considered : and here, many were of opi-< 
nion that a city, so hostile in disposition, so near the 
Roman borders, and so formidably powerful, ought to 
be demolished. However, the consideration of imme- 
diate utility prevailed; and, on account of the soil, 
which was well known to be endued with a fertility 
qnalifying it for every kind of cultivation, and beyond 
any other in Italy, the city was preserved, to be a kind 
Of settlement of husbandmen. For the purpose of 
peopling the same all those of its former inhabitants 
who had not become citizens, together with the freed** 
men, dealers, and tradesmen, were ordered to remain ; 
the land and public bnildings became the property of 
the Roman people. It was, however, determined that 
Capua should have no other privilege of a city than 
the being inhabited ; no system of civil polity, no as-^ 
•embly of a senate or commons, no magistrates : for it 
was supposed that a multitude, without a public coun-^ 
oil, without a ruling head, participating in no common 
rights, would be incapable of forming designs in con- 
cert* It was farther ordained that the administration 
of justice should be conducted by a prefect, to be sent 
yearly from Rome. In this manner were the affairs of 
Capua adjusted, with a policy in every particular com- 
mendable. Severe and speedy punishment was in- 
flicted on the most guilty ; the populace were dispersed 
beyond all hope of return ; but no passionate resent- 
ment was vented, in fire and devastation, on the unof- 
fending houses and walls* There was impressed on 
the minds of all the allies an advantageous opinion of 
Roman clemency in the sparing of this very celebrated 
and opulent city, the demolition of which would have 
deepljr afflicted, not only all Campania, but every 
state m its neighborhood. Thia conduct extorted alsH 
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from the enemy a fall acknowlegement of tlie power of 
the Romans to punish Aithlees allm ; while they were 
convinced bow utterly inadequate the ability of Hanni- 
bal was to afford them the protection engaged for. 

17. The attention of the eenate being no longer 
necessary to the business of €apua, they decreed to 
Claudius Nero six thousand loot and three hundred 
borse, to be chosen by himself oat of those two legions 
which he had commanded at that place, with a like 
number of foot, and eight hundred horse of the confe- 
derate Latines. This army he embarked at Puteoli, 
and carried over to Spain. When the fleet arrived at 
Tarraco, he disembarked the troops, hauled the ships 
on shore, and, to augment his numbers, armed the 
marines; then, marching to the river Iberus, and 
receiving the forces then with Titus Foatetus and 
Lucius Marcius, he proceeded towards the enemy. 
Hasdrubal, son of Hamilcar, was at this time en- 
camped in Ansetania, at a place called the Biack 
Stones, between the towns of Illiturgi and Mentissa-~a 
valley surrounded by hills and woods, the entrances to 
which were seised by Nero. In order to extricate 
himself, Hasdrubal sent a messenger with the wand of 
peace, engaging that, if he were allowed to depart, he 
would intirely evacuate Spain. This proposal the Ro*. 
man received with joy. The Carthaginians then re- 
quested that a conference nlight be held in order to 
settle in writing the rules to be observed respecting 
the surrender of the citadels of the several towns, and 
the appointment of a day whereon the garrisons were 
to be withdrawn, removing without obstruction every 
thing that belonged to them. This request being com- 
plied with, Hasdrubal gave orders that as soon as it 
should begin to grow dark, the part of his army least 
calculated for expeditions movements should get out 
of the defile as they were able : particular care, how- 
ever, .was taken that great numbers should not leave it 
at once, because a few were more lik^y both to past 
in silence, and unobserved by the enemy, and also to 
make their way througb the narrow and difficult patlub 
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Next day the oommaBdera of it met ; but the whole of 
it was purposely wasted by Hasdrabal in speaking and 
writing abundance of things perfectly immaterial ; and, 
consequently, the eoafevence was postponed to the next« 
He thus gained the space of the following night also, 
to send out more of his troops, and even the next day 
did not condfide the business. In this manner several 
days were passed in openly debating on the conditions, 
and the nights in privately sending off the Carthagi'* 
nians ; so that when the greater part of his troops had 
got clear, his sincerity decreasing along with his fearsj 
he refused to abide by what he himself had proposed. 
And now almost the whole of the infantry had made 
their way out of the deile, when, at the dawn of day, 
a thick fog overspread both that and all the adjacent 
plains ; which Hasdmbal perceiving, sent to Nero to 
6sfeT the conference until the next morning, alleging 
that this was a day on which the Carthaginians were 
prohibited by their veligioa from transacting any seri-» 
ons business. Even this raised no suspicion of' deceit. 
Hasdrnbel, having obtained the indulgence he had de-* 
manded, instantly quitted the camp with his cavalry 
and elephants, and, without causing any alarm, gained 
a place of safety. About the fourth hour, the fog being 
dispersed by the sun, the day cleared up, and showed 
to the Romans the enemy^ deserted camp. Then, at 
last, Nero beeame acquainted with Carthaginian per^ 
fidy, and was so provoked at having thus been dnped, 
that he set out directly in pnvsuit of the retreating 
enemy, determined to bring him to an engagement; 
but the other elnded all hie endeaToni. ^rae skir^ 
misbes however took place between the rear of the 
Carthaginians and the adsanced guard of the Romans. 
18. Meanwhile tliose Spanish states which, after the 
late disaster, had abandoned the cause of the Romans, 
did not return to tbeir alliance, bat no others had lately 
deserted them. At Rome, since the recovery of Capua, 
the senate and people gare not more earnest attention 
to the affairs of Italy than to those of Spain ; they 
therefore determined to augtoeat tiie army there, and 
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to fend a general to command it. But it was not 99 
easy to agree on the person to be sent as it was to 
perceire that extraordinary care ought to be employed 
in the choice of one to be commissioned to sach a 
charge, in which two most eminent commanders had 
fallen within the space of thirty days^ and where he 
was to supply the place of the two. Some named one, 
some another, until the resolution was at last adopted 
of leaving it to the people in assembly to elect a pro* 
consul for Spain; and the consuls accordingly pro- 
claimed a day for the election. It had been expected, 
at first, that those who belicTed themselves qualified 
for such an important command would become candi- 
dates f and the failure of this expectation rmiewed the 
affliction of the public, for the severe blow which they 
bad sustained, and for the generals whom they had 
lost. Under this dejection of mind, almost incapable 
of forming a judgment oii the state of things, the peo-» 
pie, nevertheless, on the day of election, repaired to 
the field of Mars, where they fixed their eyes on the 
magistrates, watching the countenances of the several 
men of the greatest eminence, who only cast looks of 
perplexity one on another. And now, every one began 
with added sorrow to remark that their affairs were 
hopeless, and the cause of the public so desperate that 
no one dared to accept the command in Spain; when^ 
on a sudden, Publins Cornelius Scipio, a son ^ef Pol** 
lius who was killed in Spain, being then about' the age 
of twenty-four, went up to an eminence, from whence 
he could be seen, and declared himself a candidate* 
The eyes of the whole assembly were instantly turned 
on him, and universal acclamations testified hopes and 
presages of prosperity and success to his commission* 
Orders were given that they should immediately pro* 
ceed to give their suffrages, wbeu not only every om?* 
tury, without' exception, but every individual, voted 
that Publius Scipio should have the command in Spain* 
When the business was finished, and the vehemence 
and ardor of their emotions had subsided, a sudden 
silence ensued ; and they now began to reflect on . the 
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•trange masiier io which they had acted, governing 
thraaselves rather by partial inclination than by judg- 
ment. Hia early age waa the principal cause of their 
uneasiness; while some at the same time conceived 
terrible apprehensions from the fortune attending his 
house, and even from his name* The two families he 
belonged to were then in mourning ; and he was to set 
out for a province where he must carry on his opera- 
tions between the tombs of his father and of his uncle« 
19. When he perceived that, after going through the 
business with such alacrity of zeal, the people were yet 
impressed with solicitude and anxiety, he summoned 
an assembly 9 and there enlarged on the subject of his 
years, on the command intrusted to him, and the war 
to be carried on; and this he did with such map^na- 
nimity and elevation of sentiment, as to rekindle and 
renew the ardor which had subsided, and to fill the 
people with greater confidence than either the faith re- 
posed in any human professions, or than reason, judg- 
ing from the most promising state of aflairs, usually 
supplies : for Scipio was deserving of admiration, not 
only for real virtues, but also for a certain judicious 
method of displaying them to advantage, to which he 
had been trained from his youth. He generally repre- 
sented any matter which he wished to carry with the 
multitude as recommended either by a vision in the 
night, or by an admonition impressed on his mind by 
the gods ; whether owing to the influence of some kind 
of superstition in him, or with the design of bringing 
mea to execute his orders and schemes without hesi- 
tation, as if they were directed by the responses of an 
oracle. To prepare their minds for this, he never 
transacted any business, public or private, from the 
rery moment of assuming the manly gown, without 
first going to the capitol, walking into the temple, and 
sitting there for some time ; generally alone and in 
some retired spot. This custom, which was observed 
by him through the whole course of his life, made se- 
veral people give credit to a notion which was then 
propagated either by his own contrivance or by some 
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unknown author, that he was of divine extraction ; like 
to the fable formeHy told of Alexander the Great. The 
fiction went that he was begotten by a hnge serpent ; 
in which form the prodigy, it was said, had been rery 
often seen in his mother's chamber, and on people's 
coming in, glided away snddenly, and disappeared. 
These miracnloas stories he himself never discouraged, 
but rather artfully countenanced, neither contradicting 
any thing of the kind, nor absolutely affirming it. Many 
other remarkable incidents in respect of this youth, 
some real, and others fictitious, had procured for him 
a degree of admiration surpassing what was due to any 
bnman being ; and these were the motives which then 
induced the public to intrust him, at so unripe an age, 
with the condnct of so momentous a business as that to 
which he had aspired. To the remains of the whole 
army, still in Spain, and the forces carried thither from 
Pnteoli with Claudius Noro, were added ten thousand 
foot and one thousand horse ; and Marcos Junius Si- 
lanus, propretor, was sent with him to assist in the 
management of affairs. Thus, setting sail from Ostia, 
on the Tiber, with a fleet of thirty ships, which were 
all quinqueremes, and coasting along the shore of the 
Tuscan sea, the Alps, and the Gallic g«lf ; and then 
doubling the promontory of Pyrene, he disembarked 
his forces at Emporium, a city of Greek*, who came 
originally from Phocsea. Thence, having ordered the 
fleet to follow, he marched by land to Tarraco, and 
there held a convention of all the allies ; for, on the 
news of his arrival, embassies had pouved in from every 
state in the province. Here he ordered the ships to be 
laid up on shore, after sending back four triremes of 
the Massilians, which had, out of respect, aceoAipanied 
him from home. He then applied himself to giving 
answers to the embassies of the several states, whose 
minds had been held in suspense by the succession of 
BO many various events ; and this be performed with 
much dignity of spirit, resulting from a thorough con*- 
fidence in his own abilities ; but, at the same time, not 
one preaumptuotts^wor^ feH from him, aad^ in every 
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thiDg wbicb he said, there appeared at once the great- 
est elevation of sentiment, and the greatest candor. 

20. Leaving Tarraco, he visited the several states of 
the allies, and the winter quarters of the army. Here 
he bestowed much praise on the soldiers, for having, 
after all their sufferings, in two such dreadful disasters 
succeeding one another, still retained possession of the 
province, not allowing the enemy to derive any advan- 
tage from their success, but excluding them intirely 
from the country on the hither side of the Iberus, and 
honorably securing the safety of the allies. Marcius 
be kept near hiimself, and treated with him on terms 
so highly honorable, as plainly demonstrated that he 
feared nothing less than that any one might eclipse his 
own glory. Silanus then succeeded in the room of 
Nero, and the troops lately arrived went into winter 
quarters. Scipio having, without loss of time, repaired 
to the places where his presence was requisite, and 
finished the business there to be done, returned to Tar- 
raco. The enemy were by this time possessed with an 
opinion of Scipio not inferior to that entertained by 
his own countrymen and the allies ; and they felt, 
moreover, a kind of foreboding of what was to come, 
which (the le«8 able they were to account for appre- 
hensions of which no cause appeared) impressed the 
greater dread on their minds. They had gone into 
winter quarters in different parts of the country : Has- 
drubal, son of Gisgo, at Gades, on the ocean ; Mago 
in the inland parts, the greatest part of his troops be- 
ing stationed above the pass of Castulo; and Hasdru- 
bal, son of Hamilcar, in the neighborhood of Sagun- 
turo, on the banks of the Iberus. Towards the end of 
that summer wherein Capua was taken, and Scipio 
came into Spain, a Carthaginian fleet, which was called 
over from Sicily to Tarentum to cut off the supplies of 
the Roman garrison in the citadel, shut up indeed 
every access to it by sea, but, by lying there too long, 
caused a greater scarcity among their friends than 
among the enemy : for the quantity of corn that could 
be brought into the town along the coasts, which were 
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kept in aw«, and through the ports, wUeh ware k^pi 
open by the power of the Carthaginian fleet, was sol 
equal to the consumption of the fleet itself, orowded as 
it was with a mixed multitude of people of every de« 
scription ; and while the garrison of the citadel, being 
few in number, could support themselTSS out of the 
magazines previously formed without any importatioa^ 
all that could be brought in was too little to answer 
the demands of the Tare n tines and the fleet. At last 
the fleet was sent away, which gave greater satisfaction 
than its coming had done, but produced very little ife- 
lief to the scarcity ; for when the naval force was re- 
moved no more corn couldnbe brought in. 

2U Towards the close of this sammer Marcus Mar- 
cellus having returned to Rome from his province of 
Sicily, the pretor, Caius Calpurnius, assembled the 
senate in the temple of Bellona, to give hiia audience. 
Here, after expatiating on the services which he had 
performed, and complaining in mild terms, not more on 
his own account than on that of bis soldiers^ that though 
he had completed all the business of the province, he 
had not been allowed to bring home the army, he re- 
quested permission to enter the city is triumph. This 
occasioned a long debate, wherein it was urged on one 
side that, after they had in his absence decreed a sup- 
plication and a thanksgiving to the immortal gods ia 
his behalf, and for services happily accomplished, the 
refusing him a triumph when he appeared to demand 
it would imply an inconsistency ; and, on the other, 
that, as they had decreed that he should give up the 
command of the army to a successor, (which kind of 
decree was never passed, unless when war still sub- 
sisted in the province,) there would be no less incon- 
sistency in voting him a triumph, as if the war were 
concluded, and while the troops, who cQuld best tes- 
tify whether he merited that honor or not, were in a 
distant country. The matter was at length compro- 
mised, with a decree that he should enter the city iu 
ovation. The plebeian tribunes, by direction «f the 
^ienate, proposed to the people the issuing of an order 
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that Marens M>arce11as should enjoy the autfaonty of a 
general during the day on whicii be should pass through 
Rome in ovation. On the day preceding that of his 
en^trance he triumphed on the Alban mount; and, in 
hia ovation, had great abundance of spoils borne be- 
fore him into the city. Together with a model, repre- 
senting the captured city of Syracuse, were carried in 
procession the catapuUas^ baliatas, and every other 
kind of engine used in war. Likewise, the valuable 
ornaments collected h>y their kings, at vast expense, 
during a long continuance of peace ; abundaiYce of 
wrought stiver and brass ; furnitfire of various kinds ; 
precious garments ; and a great number of remarkably 
£«e statues, with which kind of ornaments Syracuse 
bad abounded as much as any of the Grecian cities. 
Eight elephants were also led in his train, as an em- 
blem of his victory over the Carthaginians ; and what 
formed not the least attractive part of the show, he was 
preceded by Sosis ilie Syracusan, and Mericus the 
Spaniard, with crowns of gold on their heads; the 
former af whom bad guided the Romans into Syracuse 
by night, the other had delivered the island and its 
garrison into their hands. To both of these the free- 
dom of the state was granted, and to each five hundred 
acres of land. The portion intended for Sosis was or- 
dered to be given to him in the territory of Syracuse^ 
out of the estates which had belonged either to the 
lyings or to the enemies of the Roman people, with any 
liouse that he should choose of those which had be- 
longed to persons punished according to the laws of 
war. Mericus, and the Spaniards who came over with 
him, were to have a city and lands allotted to them, in 
some of those parts of Sicily which had revolted from 
the Romans ; and Marcus Cornelius was commissioned 
to assign these to them wli«rever he should judge pro- 
per. Four hundred acres of land in the same country 
were decreed to Belldgenes, by whose persuasions Me- 
ricus had been prevailed on to secede from the Cartha- 
ginians over to the Romans. After the departure of 
Marcellus from Sicily a Carthaginian fleet landed eight 
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thousand foot and three thousand Numidian horse, 
who were soon joined hy the Mur^^antians ; and their 
revolt was followed by that of Hybla, and several 
other cities of less note. The Numidians, headed by 
Mutines, making excursions through every part of the 
island, wasted with fire and sword the lands of those 
who were in alliance with Rome. Besides these unto- 
ward circumstances, the Roman troops, being incensed 
partly because they had been forbidden to winter in 
towns, became very remiss in their duty, and wanted 
rather a leader than inclination for a mutiny. In the 
midst of these difficulties the pretor, Marcus Cornelius, 
by sometimes soothing, sometimes reproving the sol-* 
diers, brought them to a calmer temper, and also re« 
duced to submission all the "states which had revolted ; 
out of which he assigned Murgantia to those Spaniards 
who w«re intitled to a city and lands by the senate's 
decree. 

22. As both the consuls were employed in the one 
province of Apulia, and as the danger to be appre->> 
bended from Hannibal and the Carthaginians was not 
diminished, they were ordered to cast lots for Apulia 
and Macedonia as their provinces. Macedonia fell to 
Sulpicius, and he succeeded in the room of Lasvinus. 
Fulvius was called to Rome to preside at the elections ; 
and, holding an assembly, the younger Veturian cen- 
tury, being the first to vote, named Titus Manlius Tor^ 
quatus and Titus Otacilius consuls. Manlius being 
present, a crowd gathered around him to offer their 
congratulations, there being no doubt of the concur- 
rence of the people. Surrounded as he was by a vast 
multitude, he went up to the consul's tribunal, requests 
ing permission to say a few words, and that the' cen- 
tury which had voted might be called back. After the 
assembly had waited some time with impatience to 
know what he intended to require, he excused himself 
from accepting the office on account of the weakness of 
his eyes ; observing that * it would be shameless pre- 
sumption in a pilot, or a general, who was obliged to 
transact his own proper business by the help of other 
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fieople's eyed, to expect that the lives and fortnnes of 
men should he committed to his charge : wherefore he 
requested the consul to order the younger Veturian 
century to he called back to vote anew, and to recol- 
lect, while they were electing consuls, the war that 
subsisted in Italy, with the present exigences of the 
commonwealth ; and that people's ears were scarcely 
yet relieved from the noise and tumult raised by the 
enemy, when a few months ago they lay close to the 
walls'of Rome/ Here he was interrupted by the cen- 
tury, who one and all cried out that they would not 
alter their vote. Torquatus then replied, *■ Should I 
become consul, neither shall I be able to endure your 
behavior nor you my government : go back, then, and 
vote again ; and consider that there is a Carthaginian 
war subsisting in Italy, and that the leader of your 
enemies is Hannibal.' The century, then, moved by 
the authority of the man, and the murmurs of admira- 
tion expressed by all around, besought Titus to sum- 
mon the elder Veturian century, as they wished to 
confer with persons older than themselves, and to be 
directed by them in their choice of consuls. The elder 
Veturian century was accordingly summoned, and time 
was allowed for the others to confer with them, apart 
from the crowd, in the inclosure of the voters. The 
elders said that there were three proper objects for 
their consideration, two of whom had already passed 
through a full course of public honors, Quintus Fabius 
and Marcus Marcellus : that if they had a particular 
wish to elect a consul yet untried against the Cartha- 
ginians, there was Marcuis Valerius Lsevinus, who had 
coifducted the war against king Philip, both on land 
and sea, with extraordinary success. They accordingly 
consulted together respecting those three ; and the el- 
ders being dismissed, the younger century proceeded 
to vote. They named as consuls Marcus Claudius 
Marcellus, whose character then shone in full splen- 
dor, in consequence of his glorious conquest of Sicily, 
and Marcus Valerius, both absent; — and were followed 
by all the rest of the centuries. Men may ridicule the 
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Rdmirers of ftneient times, but I »fa«ll ever reflmnj per* 
sttaded, that even tbougli tfaete should exist a repnbUe 
of pbilobophers, such as speculatiTe men are foivd «»f 
forming in imaginatioB, but wjiich aerer was known, 
y^t there could not be produced either a nobility of 
more solid judgment, and of more unambitibus tem^ 
pers, nor a populace guided by sounder moral princi- 
ples, than were these of whom I speak. That a cen- 
tury of young men should wish to consult their elders 
on the choice of a person to whom they were to intrust 
the government by their vote, appears indeed at pre- 
sent scarcely credible ; but it is because, in the fashion 
of this age, even sons slight and didregard the eounset 
of their parents. 

23. They then proceeded to the election of pretors ; 
and Publius Manlius Volso, Lucius Manlius Actdiims^ 
Cains La&torius, and Lucius Cinchis AliiUeutus, were 
chosen. It happened that, just as the elections were 
finished, an account arrived that Titus Otaeilius^ wkon 
the people would probably have appointed cendUl^ in 
hfs absence, together with Titus Manlius, if the coiirse 
of the election had not been interrupted, bad died in 
Sicily. The games of Apollo had been celebrated the 
year'before, and, on the proposal of the pretor Calpttr- 
nius, that they should be performed this year also^ A 
decree was made by the senate that they sh^ld be ce- 
lebrated anuually for ever. This year several prodi- 
gies were seen and reported. At the teUiple of Con- 
cord a atatue of Victory, which stood on the summit of 
the roof, being struck by lightniug, and shaken at its 
base, fell and stuck among the ensigns of the goddess 
which were dn the pediment. From Anaguia and Fre- 
getla reports were brought that a wall and some gttoe 
were by the like means thrown down ; that^ in tlve fo- 
rum of Sudertum, streams of blood ran for a whole 
day ; that a shower of stones fell at Eretnm ; and that 
at Reate a mule bad produced a foal. These prodi* 
gtes were expiated with the greater victims ; the peo- 
ple were ordered to perform a supplication of ene day's 
eoutinttftUce to avert the wrath of the gods/ tad t1|« 
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nine days' festival was solemnised. Several of the 
public priests died this year, and new ones were ap- 
pointed in their plaees. In the room of Marcus Mmi^ 
lios Nnmida, decemvir of religious affairs, was substi- 
tuted Marcus iCmilius Lepidus ; in the room of Mar- 
ias Pomponius Matbo, pontiff, Caius Livius ; and in 
the room of Spurius Carvilius Maximus, augur, Mar- 
eus Servilins. Because Titus Otacilius Crassus, who 
was a pontiff, died afler the conclusion of the year, 
there was no nomination of any person to his place. 
Caius Claudius, flamen of Jupiter, because he had 
committed some irregularity in the distribution of the 
•n trails, remgned the office. 

24. About this time Marcus Valerius Ls&vious, after 
baving first sounded the dispositions of the principal 
men in secret conferences, came with some light ships 
to a council of the ^tolians, which had been previ- 
ously summoned for this purpose. Here, to convince 
them of the fforishing state of the affairs of Italy and 
Sicily, he expatiated in high terms on the reduction of 
Capua and of Syracuse, adding, that ' the Romans in- 
herited, even from their earliest ancestors, a constant 
disposition to study the interest of their allies ; some 
of whom they had admitted into their state to equal 
privileges with themselves, and others were supported 
by them in snch situations that they chose rather to be 
allies than fellow-citizens : that the JStolians would be 
held by them in the higher degree of estimation on ac- 
count that they would be the iirfit, of all the nations 
separated from them by the sea,' who united with them 
in friendship: that Philip and the Macedonians were 
troublesome neighbors ; but that he had already broken 
their strength and spirits, and was determined to re^ 
duoe them so low, that they should not only evacuate 
those cities of which they had forcibly deprived the 
^tolians, but should find Macedonia itself an uneasy 
residence. As to the Acarnanians, whose dismember- 
ment from their body gave the i£tolians much concern, 
lie engaged to replace them under the former charter 
of obedience to their authority and jurisdiction.' Thes^ 
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aifertioDs and promises of the Roman general, SeofMUii 
who was then pre tor of the nation, and Dori machos, a 
principal man among the iEtolians, confirmed by their 
own authority; and therefore, with the less reserve, 
and greater assurance of gaining belief, extolled the 
power and exalted reputation of the Roman people. 
However, that which had the greatest influence was 
the hope of recovering Acarnania. The particulars 
were accordingly reduced to writing, on which they 
were to join in a treaty of alliance and friendship with 
the Roman people ; and a clause was added, that ' if it 
was agreeable to their own wish, the Eleaus and Lace-* 
dcemonians should be included on the same terms of 
friendship, and also Attains, Pleuratus, and Scerdilae- 
dus.' Attains was king of Asia, the others of Thrace 
and Illyria. The terms of the treaty were, that * the 
^tolians should immediately commence war against 
Philip on land: that the Romans should assist them 
with not less than twenty ships of five banks of oars: 
that, of all the cities that should be taken as far as 
Corey ra, beginning from ^tolia, the buildings of every 
description, together with the lands thereunto belong- 
ing, should be the property of the iEtolians ; all other 
booty, of what kind soever, to be given up to the Ro- 
mans : that the Romans should use their endeavors to 
secure to the iEtolians the possession of Acarnania : 
that, if the ^Etolians should make peace with Philip, 
an article should be inserted in the treaty declaring it 
valid only on condition that Philip should refrain froB» 
committing hostilities on the Romans, their allies, or 
any under their dominion : in like manner, if the Ro- 
man people should form an alliance with the king, 
that they should take care not to allow him a right of 
making war on the ^tolians and their allies.' Sneh 
was the purport of the negotiation entered into by the 
above named powers, two copies of which were made 
two years after, and deposited, one by the Romans, ia 
the capitol, and the other by the iEtolians, at Olympia, 
that these consecrated records might bear evidence of 
its contents. This delay arose from the u£ltolian am-> 
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bastadot's having been too long detained at Rome; 
which howerer was no impediment to the business of 
the war ; for the iEtolians immediately commenced 
hostilities against Philip, while Lsevinus attacked Za- 
cyothns, a small island near the coast of i£tolia, which 
has one city of the same name with itself. This, ex- 
cepting the citadel, he reduced by storm ; and taking 
from the Acarnanians iEniadse and Nasus, put them 
into the hands of the ^tolians. Judging that Philip 
was now sufficiently embroiled in war with his neigh- 
bors to prevent his thinking of Italy, the Carthagi- 
nians, and his compact with Hannibal, he retired to 
Ck)rcyra. 

26. Philip received the account of the defection of 
the ^tolians at Pella, where he had fixed his resi- 
dence for the winter. As he was to move his army 
into Greece in the beginning of the next spring, he de- 
termined to strike terror into the Illyrians, and the 
cities in that quarter, in return for the alarms which 
they had caused to him, so that they should leave Ma- 
cedonia unmolested during his absence : accordingly, 
he undertook a sudden expedition against the territo- 
ries of Orieum and Apolionia. The Apollonians who 
came out to meet him he compelled to fly with dismay 
into their city ; then, after ravaging the frontiers of 
Illyricum, he pursued his route with the same degree 
of expedition into Pelagonia, where he took Sintia, a 
town belonging to the Dardanians, and which would 
have afforded them a passage into Macedonia. Having 
finished this business with all possible speed, he turned 
his thoughts to the war which he had to maintain 
against the iEtolians and the Romans in conjunction, 
and marched down through Pelagonia, Lyncus, and 
Bottiaea into Thessaly, in hopes that many of these 
states might be prevailed on to join him in support of 
the war with the ^Etolians. Leaving therefore at the 
narrow entrance of Thessaly one of his generals, 
named Perseus, with four thousand soldiers to secure 
the pass against the iEtolians, he went himself at the 
head of his army, before he should be engaged by 
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more importBBt bnsiDesSy imio Macedonia, and tboaee 
into Thrace and Maedica* This nation bad been ac* 
eustomed wbeDever they saw the kiag employed io a 
foreign war and 'the kingdom left ungaarded, to make 
incursions into Macedonia : he therefore set ab^nt 
wasting the country about Pbragandse, and laid sie^e 
to the eity of Jamphorina, the capital and princi{ml 
fortress of Meedica. Scopas, when be learned that Ibe 
king had gone into Thrace, and was employed in car- 
rying on war there, armed all the young men of the 
^tolians* and prepared to carry hostilities into Acar-» 
aania. This nation, conscious of their inability to op*- 
pose him, seeing too that the cities of iEuiadas aod 
Nasos were already lost, and that they were besides 
threatened with an invasion by the Romans, formed a 
plan of action dictated* by passion rather than by pro- 
dence. Their wives, children, and all persons above 
the age of sixty years, they sent away into the neigh- 
boring states of Epirus : while all from fifteen to sixtr 
bound themselves to each other by an oath to maren 
against the enemy, and not to return home unless vic- 
torious ; framing a dreadful execration on such of their 
countrymen as should receive into their city or house, 
or admit to their table or fire-side, any one who bad 
given way to the foe, or quitted bis post in battle. 
They addressed also a most solemn obtestation, of the 
same purport, to the states with whom they had an in- 
tercourse ; beseeching at the same time the £pi rotes 
to inter in one common tomb such of tbmr men as 
^Ifaould fall in battle, aod to ^x this epitaph over their 
graves : ' Here lie the Acornanians, who died fighting 
in defence of their country, against the violence and 
ii\jnstice of the ^tolians/ With minds highly in- 
flamed by these and such like means, they encamped 
|n the extreme border of their country, on the side 
where they expected the enemy ; and by the dispatches 
which they sent to Philip, representing the great dan*- 
ger that threatened them, obliged him to drop the pro- 
secution of the designs in which he was engaged^ al- 
though Jamj^orina had already capitulated, and all 
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Ins afTaira were in a prosperous Iram. The eaterprifl^ 
iateDded by the Mtolisma was postponed, first on their 
hearing of the association entered into by the Acarna- 
Dians ; and, afterwards, on the news of Philip's ap- 
proach, which made them eren drawback into the inte- 
rior parts of their own conntry. Philip, however, thoivgh 
lie liad hastened by long marches to prevent the Acar- 
Banians being overwhelmed, yet did not advance Air- 
ther than Dios, whence, on hearing that the u£tolians 
bad retired from Acarnania, be also removed to Pella. 
96. Early in the spring Lsevinns set sail from Cor- 
ey ra, and, donbUng the cape of Leiicate> came to Nan* 
pactum, whence he sent notice that he was proceeding 
to Anticyra, in order that Scopas and the ^toliaiis 
might be there to join him. Anticyra stands in Lecris, 
on the left band on entering the Corinthian gulf, and 
the march thither by land is shorty as is the passage by 
sea, from Naupactnm. In about three days after this, 
the siege of that town was commenced by the combined 
forces ; bnt the attack on the side next the sea was the 
more difficult to be withstood^ because there we^e on 
beard the ileet engines and machines of every sort 9 
and, besides, the assailants were Romans. In a few 
days, theveforoj the city capitulated, and was given up 
to the iEtolians. The spoil, according to compact* 
fell to the Rowans. Here Laevinus received a letter, 
acquainting him that he had been declared consid in 
his absenee, and that Publins Sulpieius was coming to 
succeed him in the command of the fleet. But he was 
seized by a tedious sickness^ which delayed bis return 
to Rome longer than any one wished. Marcus Mar-* 
cellus, entering on the consulship on the ides of March, 
[A. U.C. 542. B. C. 210] held on the same day a meet- 
ing of the senate, merely for form's sake, for be de- 
clared that * he would iatroduce nothing respecting 
the state of the commonwealth, or the distribution &i 
the provinces, in the absence of his colleague. That 
he understood that there were great numbers of Siei- 
Mans in the neighborhood of the city, at the country 
houses of (lersons who wished to d^pt^ciate his charae- 
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ter; and, so far was be from bindering an open pub^ 
lication of the cbarges fabricated and circulated by bis 
enemies, tbat be would bave given tbem instantly an 
opportunity of laying sucb charges before tbe senate^ 
were it not tbat tbey pretended some kind of fear to 
speak of a consul in tbe absence of bis colleague. That» 
bowever, wben LaeTinus arrived, be would certainly 
suffer no business to be transacted before tbe Sicilians 
were introduced to an audience of the senate. Tbat 
Marcus Cornelius had made a kind of levy through all 
Sicily, for tbe purpose of sending to Rome the greater 
number of complaints against him ; and that the same 

Eerson Vith a view to injure bis reputation, bad by 
is letters filled tbe city with false representations of 
war still subsisting in Sicily.' The consul's behavior 
on tbat day made people conceive a good opinion 
of the moderation of his temper. He then adjourned 
the senate, and it was expected that there would be 
almost a total suspension of every kind of business 
until tbe return of the other consul. Want of employ* 
ment, as usual, gave occasion to various murmurs 
amongst the populace ; they made great complaint of 
* the length of the war ; of the devastation of the 
country by Hannibal on all sides of the city ; of Italy 
being exhausted by levies of men, and of the loss of 
armies happening almost every year ; of .consuls being 
now elected, who, both of them, had a passion for war ; 
men too enterprising and daring, who, in a time of 
profound peace, were capable of exciting quarrels, and 
therefore there was the less reason to expect tbat, 
during the actual existence of hostilities, tbey would 
allow the public time to breathe.' 

27. These discourses were interrupted by a fire 
which broke out near tbe forum, in the night preceding 
tbe festival of Minerva. Seven shops, where ^ye were 
afterwards built, and the banking-houses, which are 
DOW called tbe New Banks, were in fiames in several 
places at once. Next, the private buildings were con- 
sumed (for the public balls were not then there), with 
the prison, called the Quarry, and the fish market, 
also tbe old palace of king Numa. With difficulty the 
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temple of Vesta was saved, principally by the activity 
of thirteen slaves, who were afterwards purchased for 
the public, and discharged from servitude. The fire 
raged during a night and a day. There was no doubt 
of its being caused by human means, the flames blazing 
out at the same moment, and at considerable distances. 
The consul, therefore, by direction of the senate, pub- 
lished a proclamation, that whoever discovered the 
persons that had occasioned the same, such discoverer 
should receive as a reward, if a freeman, a sum of 
money, if a slave, his liberty. Induced by this, a 
slave belonging to the Campanian family of the Ca- 
lavii, by name Maunus, gave information, that ' his 
masters, and live other young Campanian noblemen, 
whose parents had been beheaded by Quintns Fulvius, 
were the perpetrators of the deed, and that they would 
effect the like destruction in various places, if they 
were not put into confinement.' On this they were 
taken into custody, as were also their slaves. At first 
they spoke with scorn of the informer and his dis* 
covery : they said * he had run away from his masters, 
in consequence of having been chastised the day be- 
fore with a whipping ; and, in a fit of resentment and 
folly, had forged this charge, on the ground of an 
event merely accidental.' But, when they were 
brought face to face with their accuser, and the instru- 
ments of their viilany began to be examined by tor- 
ture, in the middle of the forum, they all confessed 
their guilt ; and the masters, and their slaves who 
were pnvy to the design, were punished as they de- 
served. The informer received his liberty and twenty 
thousand asses.^ The consul Laevinus, as he passed by 
Capua, was surrounded by a multitude of the Campa- 
nians, who besought him, with tears, to give them per<P 
mission to go to Rome, there to intreat the senate to 
sufier themselves to be moved at length with com- 
passion ; and not to carry resentment so far as to their 

1 641. lis. 8(2. 
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litter rain, nor let the whole raee of Caaipanians be 
extirpated by Qaiotos FlaccBS. Flaccns declared that 
* he bad no personal quarrel wbfttioever with the Casn- 
paniana ; a public and hostile enmity he certainly bad, 
and should retain as long^ as }ke knew them to harbor 
the same sentiments towards the Roman people. ' There 
was not oa earth,' he said, * any race, or any state thai 
bore a more inveterate hatred to the Roman name. 
The reason of bis keeping them confined within the 
walls was, that when any of them contrived to get out, 
they roan>ed about the country like wild beasts, tear- 
ing and slaying whatever fell in their way. Some had 
fied to join Hannibal, others bad gone to set Rome on 
fire, and the consul would find, in the half- bnrnt fo- 
rum, the traces of Campanian viilany. An attempt 
had been made even on the temple of Vesta, on the 
sacred fire, and the fatal pledge of the Roman empire * 
deposited in her shrine. For bis part, he could by no 
means think it safe to allow the Campaniaas to enter 
the walls of Rome.' Leevians, however^ ordered the 
Caropania<i8 to follow him thither ; having first made 
them bind themselves by an oath to Flaccus to return 
to Capua on the fifth day after receiving an answer 
from the senate. Surrounded by this train, and fol- 
lowed also by the Sicilians and i£toHans, who came 
out to meet him, he proceeded to Rome, bringing into 
the city, as accusers of two men, whose characters had 
been rendered illastrtous by the conquest of two very 
celebrated cities, the parties whom they had vanqnt^ed 
in war. However, both the consuls proposed, first to 
the consideration of the senate, the state of the com- 
monwealth, and the disposal of the provinces. 
28. Lsevinus then made a report of the sta4e of Mace-^ 

1 This was the famous PalladiuiD, said to have been bronght 
by iEneas from Troy, and preserved with most religious care 
in the temple of Vesta. What it was, so sacredly was it kept 
from the public eye, no one ever certainly knew ; supposing 
it, however, to have resembled the one stolen by Diomed and 
Ulysses, as mentioned by Sinon in the J£aeid, then it must 
have been an image of Minerva, armed. 
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donia and Greeoe, of the Mioli&nB, Acarnaniatitf, and 
Locrtans, and of the services which he himself bad 
performed there, oq land and sea ; acquainting them 
that ' Philip, who came with an army against thd 
^tolians, had been driven back by him into Ma- 
cedonia, and had retired into the interior parts of his 
kingdom ; and that the legion might be brought hom« 
from thence, the fleet being sufficient to prevent any 
attempt of the king on Italy.' This part of the busi- 
ness which respected himself and the province where 
he had commanded, he went through alone : the ques- 
tioRS relative to the distribution of the provinces were 
put by both consuls jointly. The senate decreed that 
* Italy and the war with Hannibal should be the pro- 
vince of one of the consuls; that the other should 
have the command of the fleet lately under that of 
Titus Otacilius ; and, in conjunction with the pretor, 
Lucius Cincius, the government of Sicily.' The two 
armies decreed to them were those then in Etruria and 
Gaul, consisting of four legions. The two city legions 
of the former year were ordered to be sent into Etruria ; 
the two lately under the command of the eonsul 6ul- 
pieius into Gaul ; and Gaul, with these legions, to be 
governed by such person as the consul who had the 
province of Italy should appoint. Cains Calpurnius, 
being continued in command for a year after the expi- 
ration of his pretorship, was sent into Etruria. Capua 
was appointed the province of Quintus Fulvius, whose 
command was also prolonged for a year. An order 
was made, that the numbers both of the native and al^- 
lied troops should be reduced, so that out of two le- 
gions should be formed one, containing Ave thousand 
foot and three hundred horse, and that those men 
should be discharged who had served the greateeft 
number of campaigns ; but that in each legion of the 
allies there should be left seven thousand foot and 
three hundred horse ; and that in discharging the old 
soldiers the same rule should be observed respecting 
the length of their services. With regard to Cueius 
Fulvius, consul of the last year, no alteration was 
I'^de, either in his province Apulia, or in the army 
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UDcler bis commaDd ; ouly he was continued anotlier 
year in authority. Publius Sulpicius, his colleag:ue,was 
ordered to disband his whole force, excepting the ma- 
rines ; as was Marcus Cornelius, as soon as the consul 
should arrive in the province. To the pretor, Lucius 
Cincius, for the defence of Sicily, were assigned the 
troops of Cannae, equivalent to two legions. To the 
pretor, Publius Manlius Volso, were allotted, for the 
service of Sardinia, the same number of legions which 
Lucius Cornelius bad commanded in the same pro- 
vince the year before. The consuls were ordered to 
raise legions for the city, but not to oblige any man 
to enlist who had served in the armies of Marcus 
Claudius, Marcus Valerius, or Quintus Fulvius ; and 
the number of Roman legions to be employed during 
that year was fixed at twenty-one. 

29. When the senate had passed these decrees, the 
consuls cast lots for the provinces. Sicily and the 
fleet fell to Marcellus; Italy, with the war against 
Hannibal, to Lsevinus. This decision, as if Syracuse 
were now a second time taken, struck the Sicilians, 
who stood within sight of the consuls, waiting till the 
lots were drawn, with such dismay, that their bitter 
lamentations and mournful expressions of grief, at- 
tracted the eyes of all present, and afforded afterwards 
much matter of discourse: for they went round to 
each of the senators, dressed in mourning, and affirm- 
ing that * they were resolved to abandon, not only 
each his native state, but all Sicily, if Marcellus should 
come thither again as governor. Formerly, when they 
had deserved no harsh treatment at his hands, he had 
been implacable in his resentment towards them ; to 
what lengths then might not bis anger now carry him, 
when he knew that they had come to Rome with com- 
plaints against him? Better would it be for that 
island to be buried under the fires of Minst, or sunk in 
the sea, than to be delivered over as it were to execu- 
tion at the will of an enemy.' These complaints of the 
Sicilians, after being at first carried about to the houses 
of the nobility, and canvassed in frequent conversations, 
which took rise either from compassion to the Sici- 
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liana, or ill-will to Marcellus, made tlieir way even 
into the senate. A requisition was there made to the 
consuls, that the senate should be consulted on an ex- 
change of provinces. To this Marcellus answered, 
that * though the Sicilians had been already heard by 
the senate, his opinion might still be different ; but in 
order that no one should be able to say that these people 
were curbed by fear, or restrained from uttering their 
complaints with freedom against a man to whose power 
they were soon to be subject ; in the present state of 
things, if his colleague had no objection, he was ready 
to change his province.' He warmly intreated them 
• not to prejudge the depending cause by the interpo- * 
sition of any decree : for since it would be unjust to 
give his colleague his choice of a province without 
putting it to the lot, how much greater would be the 
injustice, nay, the indignity, if that which he had ob- 
tained by lot were transferred to the other V Accord- 
ingly the senate, after declaring what was their wish, 
without passing a decree adjourned, and the consuls 
between themselves made an exchange of provinces. 
Thus did fate, impending over Marcellus, drag him, as 
it were, within the sphere of Hannibal ; that he who 
had been the first Roman commander who ravished 
from that general a large portion of his glory, by de- 
feating him in battle, might be the last who contri- 
buted, by his fall, to the aggrandisement of the same 
man's reputation ; and this at a time when the events 
of the war in general were particularly favorable to 
the side of the Romans. 

30. When the provinces were exchanged, the Sici- 
lians were introduced into the senate, where they ex- 
patiated, in many words, on the unalterable attachment 
of king Hiero to the Roman people, assuming merit 
from thence to themselves and their nation. * As to 
the tyrants, Hieronymus, and, after him, Hippocrates 
and Epicydes, they themselves had ever detested them,' 
they said, * for many reasons, but particularly for 
taking part with Hannibal against the Romans. For 
this cause Hieronymus was put to death by the princi-^ 
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pal young men of tbe nation, aatborised, in a manner, 
oy the public voice. Seventy of their youths, of the 
highest distinction, had conspired, on the same account, 
to kill Hippocrates and Epicyd^s, but were disappointed 
of the support which they expected from Marcellus, 
by a delay in the bringing up of his army to Syracoae 
at the time agreed on ; so that their design being dis* 
covered, they were M put to death by the tyrants. 
Even the tyrannical usurpation of Hippocrates and 
Epicydes owed its beginning to the cruelty practised 
by Marcellus in the sacking of Leontini. The! p>rinci- 
pal Syracusans, alarmed. at this> never ceased after- 
w;ards imploring Marcellus, and promising to deliver 
the city into his hands at any time that he chose to ap- 
point : but his wish was to take it by assault. Finding,, 
however, after every effort which could be made on 
land or sea, that this was impracticable, he ehofiQ to 
depend on Sosis, a brazier, and Mericus, a Spaniard, 
for putting him in possession of Syracuse, rather than 
on the first men of the city, who had so often^ to no 

Surpose, voluntarily made the same offer ; in order no 
oubt that he might have the more plausible excuse 
for plundering and massacring the oldest allies of the 
Boman people, if the defection to Hannibal had beeo 
the act, not of Hieronymus, but of the senate and peo- 
ple of Syracuse ; if the body of the Syracusans, and 
not their tyrants, Hippocrates and Epicydes, who held 
them in subservience to their will, had shut the gates 
against Marcellus ; if they had waged war against the 
Roman people with the animosity of Carthaginians, to 
what greater length could Marcellus have carried hos- 
tilities than he did, unless he were to demolish tUe 
city? He certainly left nothing at Syracuse except 
the walls and empty houses, while the temples were 
broken open and pillaged, and from which the ortui- 
ments of the gods, and even the gods themselves, bad 
been carried away. Many were stripped of their whole 
possessions, so as not to have remaining, from the 
wreck of their fortunes, even the naked soil, out of 
which tUey might jinpport themselves and their fami- 
lies. Wherefore they besought the conscript, fathers 
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to order restoration to be made to the owners, if not of 
all their property, at least of such part of it as could 
be found and claimed on proof/ When they had ut- 
tered their complaints in this manner, and were or- 
dered by Lsevinus to withdraw from the senate-house, 
that the members might deliberate on the subject of 
their demands ; ' No,' said Marcellus, * let them stay, 
that I may answer in their hearing, s^nce, conscript 
fathers, such are the terms on which we serve in your 
wars, that the parties whom we conquer by our arms 
are to become our prosecutors, and two cities, taken 
this year, are to prosecute their captors — Capua, Ful- 
vius, and Syracuse, Marcellus/ 

31. The deputies being brought back into the senate- 
Louse, the consul then said : * Conscript fathers, I am 
not so unmindful of the majesty of the Roman people, 
and of the high office with which I am invested, as that 
I should, while bearing the dignity of a consul, appear 
as a defendant to answer charges made by Greeks, if 
the subject of the present inquiry were merely respect- 
ing misconduct on my part. But the question is, not 
what I have done, but rather what those men deserved 
at my hands: for, if they were not our enemies, I 
should be equally blamable for injuring Syracuse now, 
as when Hiero was alive. But, if they renounced our 
alliance, attacked our ambassadors with violence and 
arms, shut the gates of their city, and called in an 
army of Carthaginians to defend it against us ; who can 
think it unreasonable that men who committed hostili- 
ties should have suffered them in turn ? I rejected the 
offers of the principal Syracusans to give me possession 
of the city, it is true ; I chose rather to confide, in a 
case so important, solely in Sosis, and the Spaniard 
Mericus. You are not the meanest of the Syracusans, 
since you object meanness to others. Now, is there 
one among you, who ever promised to open the gates 
to me, or to admit my armed troops into the city ? You 
execrate and abhor those who did; and do not, even 
here, abstain from reviling them: so far is it from 
being fact, that yourselves would have done the same. 
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The low condition of the persons employed, which theses 
men make a matter of reproach, shows, conscript fathers, 
how ready I was to listen to the offers of any man who 
was willing to exert himself in the service of our state. 
Before I commenced the siege of Syracuse, I tried to 
effect a restoration of tranquillity, at one time hy send- 
ing ambassadors, at another time, by going myself to 
treat on the subject; and, afterwards, when they neither 
scrupled to offer violence to my ambassadors, nor would 
give any answer to myself in a personal interview with 
their leaders at the gates, I then, after surmounting many 
difficulties on land and sea, at length took Syracuse by 
force of arms. Of the consequences which befell them 
on the capture of their city they might with more pro- 
priety complain to Hannibal and the Carthaginians, 
and to their companions in defeat, than to the senate 
of the nation which conquered them. Conscript fathers, 
if I had intended to deny that Syracuse was plundered, 
I would never have decorated the city of Rome with 
its spoils. As to what I, in capacity of a conqueror, 
either took from individuals, or bestowed on any, I 
am fully confident that I acted in those respects agree- 
ably both to the laws of war and to the deserts of each. 
That you ratify these proceedings, conscript fathers, 
concerns the interest of the republic more than that of 
mine. My duty has been discharged with honor; but 
it is of importance to the commonwealth that you do 
not, by rescinding my acts, render other commanders 
in future remiss. And now, conscript fathers, as you 
have heard both the Sicilians and me face to face, we 
will retire together from your house, that the senators 
may in my absence deliberate with the greater free- 
dom.' The Sicilians were accordingly dismissed, and 
he went away to the capitol to enlist soldiers. 

32. The other consul then required the determination 
of the fathers respecting the demands of the Sicilians ; 
on which a long and warm debate ensued. A great 
part of the senate, adopting an opinion introduced by 
Titus Manlins Torquatus, declared that ' in their judg- 
ment, the war ought to have been waged against the* 
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tyrants, who were equal enemies to the Syracusaas and 
to the Roman people ; that the city ought to have heen 
recovered by treaty, not taken by force ; and, when 
recovered, should have been re-established in freedom 
under its ancient laws, and not subjected to the calami- 
ties of war, after having been long harassed nnder a 
wretched slavery. In the contests between the tyrants 
and the Roman general the prize proposed to the con- 
queror had been utterly destroyed, a city of the great- 
est beauty and fame, formerly the granary and treasury 
of the Roman people ; one by whose generosity and 
munificence the republic had, on many occasions of 
difficulty, and lately, in the present Carthaginian war, 
been assisted, honored, and adorned. If king Hiero, 
that most faithful friend to the interests of the Roman 
empire, were to rise from the shades, with what face 
could either Syracuse or Rome be shown to him ? 
When, after beholding his native city in its plundered 
and half demolished state, he should, on coming into 
Rome, see at the entrance of it, almost in the very 
gates, the spoils of his own country? Although these, 
and many snch warm expressions, tending to disparage 
the character of Marcellus, and excite compassion for 
the Sicilians, were nttered by the members, yet the 
senate, through their regard for Marcellus, pursued a 
milder course in forming their decree ; the purport of 
which was, that * all acts done by him in his adminis- 
tration of the war, and after his final success therein, 
should be deemed valid. In respect of the time to 
come, the senate would take care of the concerns of 
Syracuse, and would give a charge to the consul Lae- 
vinus to promote the prosperity of that city, as far as 
could bedone without detriment to the commonwealth.' 
Two senators were sent to the capitol to desire the con- 
sul to come back to the senate- house ; and, the Sici- 
lians also being called in, the decree was read. The 
deputies, after receiving assurances of kindness, were 
dismissed ; and they then threw themselves at the feet 
of the consul Marcellus, beseeching him to pardon the 
expressions which they bad used, for the purpose of 
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procuring pity and reli«f ef their miaforivmea, mid to 
receive them and the city of Syracuse into fais pro* 
lection and patronage. The consul returned a »ild 
answer, and dismissed them. 

3«3. The senate next gave audience to the GaropaniaBS^ 
who spoke in a more piteous strain, but had a nore 
difficult cause to plead ; for neither could they desy 
that they had deserved the punishments inflicted^ nor 
were there tyrants in the case, on whom they ooald 
transfer the guilt. They only alleged that they bad 
suffered enough of punisbment, in so many senators 
being taken off by poison, and so many by the execu* 
tioner. That, * of their nobles, only a few remained 
alive, whom neither consciousness of crime had driven 
to acts of despair, nor the resentment of their conqueror 
condemned to death : who, in behalf of themselves and 
their families, prayed for liberty, and some portion of 
their property ; being citizens of Rome^ and most of 
them closely connected there in affinities and neai* re- 
lationships, in consequence of the frequent intermar- 
riages which took place during a long series of years.' 
They were then ordered to withdraw, and the senators 
were for some time in doubt whether Quintus Folvtus 
should not be called home from Capua (for the other 
proconsul, Claudius, had died after the taking of tiie 
place), in order that the matter might be discussed in 
the presence of the commander, as had been done in the 
case of Marcellus and the Sicilians. But afterwards, 
seeing in the house Marcus Atilius, and Flaccus' brother, 
Caius Fulvius, who had been lieutenants-general under 
bim ; also Quintus Minucius and Lucius Veturius Philo, 
who had held the same commission under Claudius, — 
men who had been present at every transaction ; and 
being unwilling either to recall Fulvius from Capua, or 
to delay the Campanians by an adjournment, they de- 
sired to hear the sentiments of Marcus Atilius Begulus, 
whoni they deemed superior in judgment to any of the 
rest who had been at Capua; and he spoke to this 
effect : * I recollect attending the consuls, in council, 
after the reduction Qf Capua, when inquiry was made 
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wfaeiber any of the Caropanians had deserved well of 
our state ; vrhen it was discovered that two women had 
done so, Vestia Oppia, a native of Atilla, resident ia 
Capua, and Fancula Cluvia, formerly a courtesan ; the 
former having daily offered sacrifice for the-vafety and 
aaooess of the Romaa people, the latter having secretly 
coBveyed food to the starving^ prisoners. But it was at 
the same time found that the disposition of all the rest 
of the CampaniaDS towards us was precisely that of the 
Garthaginiaas ; yet those beheaded by Falviua were not 
the moat criminal among them, but the most eminent 
in rank.. How the senate can determine on the case of 
ftbe Gampanians, who are Roman citizens, without an 
4Mrdor of the people, I do not see. This rule was ob- 
amrred by our ancestors, in respect of the revolted 
Sfttrioans, and measures were taken that Marcus An«- 
tistitts, plebeian tribune, ahould first propose, and the 
commons pass, an order empowering the senate to de* 
oide finally io the afiViir of that people. My opinion 
therefore ia, that application be made to the tribunes 
of the commons, that one or more of them may propose 
to the people an order authorising us to determine con- 
cerning the Gampanians.' By direction of the senate, 
JLucius Atilins, a plebeian tribune, made the proposition 
accordingly in these words : ^ Goncerning all the Gam- 
IMunans, Atellans, Calatians, Sabatians, who have sur- 
rendered themselves to Fulvius, proconsul, and sub- 
■Bitted to the power and dominion of the Roman peo- 
ple; also concerning whatsoever they may have given 
up, whether land, city, divine or human property ; with 
respect to all these Uiings, I ask you, Roman citizens, 
what you choose should be done V The commons passed 
this order : ' Whatsoever the senate, being first sworn, 
or the majority of its members then present may de- 
termine, that we will and order/ 

34. In pursuance of this order of the people the se- 
nate took the business into eonsideration ; and, in the 
first place, restored to Oppia and Cluvia tlieir liberty 
and effects, with directions, that ' if they wished to ask - 
any other reward from the senate, they should come 
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to Rome.' Separate decrees were passed respecting 
the several families of the Caropanians, all of which at 
would be useless to enumerate. The properties of 
some were ordered to be confiscated ; theraseWes, their 
wives, and children to be sold, excepting such of tbeir 
daughters as had been placed in marriage before t^iey 
came into the power of the Roman people. Others w«re 
ordered to be kept in close confinement, and their caaes 
to be considered at a future time. They also made dis- 
tinct estimates of the possessions of others, in order to 
determine whether they should be forfeited or not. They 
voted that all the cattle seized, except the horses-; all the 
slaves, except grown-up males; and every thing which 
did not appertain to the soil, should be restored to tbe 
owners. They ordered that all the Campanians, Atel- 
lans, Calatians, and Sabatians, exclusive of those who, 
themselves or their parents were then among the enemy, 
should be free ; with the restriction that none of them 
should be capable of becoming a Roman citizen) or a 
Latine confederate ; and that none of those who fa«d 
been in Capua while the gates were shut should re- 
main beyond a certain day in the city or territory 
thereof. They voted that a place of habitation should 
be assigned to those people beyond the Tiber, and not 
contiguous to it : that such as had neither been in Ca- 
pua during tbe war, nor in any Campanian city wfaieh 
had revolted from the Roman people, should be re- 
moved to the other side of the river Liris^ next to 
Rome ; and those who had come over to the Romans 
before Hannibal came to Capua, to the hither side of 
the y ulturnus : that none of them should have laad or 
house nearer to the sea than fifteen miles : that, as to 
those who should be transplanted to tbe farther side of 
the Tiber, neither themselves nor their posterity should 
purchase or possess property in any other place than 
in the Veientian, Sutrian, or Nepetian territories ; nor 
should any possess a greater extent of ground than 
fifty acres : that the property of all the senators, and 
of those who had held public employments at Capua, 
Atella, or Calatia, should be sold at Capua ; hot that 
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tke men of free condition, wbo, according to the order 
passed, were likewise to be set up to sale, should be 
sent to Rome. The imagoes and brazen statues, which 
.were said to have been taken from the enemy, whether 
they were sacred or private property, they left to the 
disposal of the college of pontiffs. They then dis- 
loissed the Campanians, whose distress and affliction 
were increased by these determinations beyond what 
they had felt at their coming to Rome, and who ex- 
claimed no longer against Fulrius' cruelty towards 
them, but against the rigorous severity of the gods, 
and their own accursed fortune. 

3d. After the Sicilians and Campanians were dis- 
missed, a levy of troops was made ; and, as soon aa 
th^ was finished, the business of procuring a supply 
of rowers for the fleet came under consideration. As 
there was neither a sufficiency of men for this purpose, 
nor any money, at that time, in the treasury to pur- 
chase or pay them, the consuls published an edict, that 
private persons should, as on former occasions, in pro- 
portion to their fortunes and stations, supply rowers 
with piiy and subsistence for thirty days. This edict 
caused such loud murmurs and such ill-humor among 
the people, that a leader, rather than matter, was 
wanting to produce an open insurrection. It was said 
that * the consuls, after they had done with the Sici- 
lians and Campanians, had taken the Roman commons 
in hand to harass and ruin them : that, after being ex- 
hausted by paying taxes for so many years, they had 
nothing left but land, and that naked and waste. Their 
bouses the enemy had burned ; the slaves, who ought 
to till the ground, the state had taken away, some- 
times purchasing them for soldiers at a trifling price, 
at others ordering theiA to serve as rowers. If any 
one had a little silver or brass, he was obliged to part 
with it to pay rowers and the yearly duties. As to 
themselves, no authority, no force, could compel them 
to give what they bad not. The consuls might sell 
their goods, and vent their cruelty on their persons, 
which were all that remained : nor bad they any thing 
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wherewith they conM eren redeem or mre themeeire* 
from such treatment/ These discontented expressions 
were uttered not in prirate, b«t openly in the fornm* 
and in the presence of the consals themselves, by im- 
mense mnltitndes that stood around them ; nor were 
the consuls able, either by reproof or consolation, to 
pacify them. It was at length determined to gffr« 
them three days to consider of these matters ; and this 
time they themselves employed in procnrinf^ informa- 
tion, and contriying the best mode of proceeding. On 
the following day they held a meetiag of the senate on 
the subject of a supply of rowers, and after using many 
arguments to show that the remonstrances of the com- 
mons were but reasonable, they changed the tenor of 
their discourse so far as to say, that * this burden, 
whether reasonable or unreasonable, must be imposed 
on the private citizens. How could the fleets be others 
wise manned, as there was no money in the treasury ; 
and, without fleets, how could Sicily foe kept in obe- 
dience, Philip be kept out of Italy, or the ooaets of 
Italy protected?' 

36. In circumstances of snch extreme perplexity de- 
liberation was of little avail, and a. kind of torpor pos- 
sessed men's faculties, until the consul Lsernnus ad- 
dressed them thus : ' As the magistrates in point of 
dignity precede the senate, and the senate the people, 
so ought they to take the lead in undergoing every thing 
burdensome and difficult. When you wish to enjoin 
any task on inferiors, if yon impose the same duty on 
yourself and your connexions, you wilt find those in- 
feriors the more ready to obey. Nor is an expense 
deemed heavy, when people see those of the highest 
ranks take on themselves more than their proportion 
of it, Do we wish, then, that the Roman people 
shouUl have a fleet, and the means of equipping it ? 
That private citizens should, without murmuring, sup- 
ply rowers? Let us enforce the edict first on oar- 
selves. Let us, senators, lodge to-morrow in the pub- 
lic treasury all our gold, silver, and coined brass ; 
each reserving of the gold, rings for himself, his wife, 
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aad children, and a bulla lor his son ; and he who has 
a wife and daughters, an ounce weight for each, out of 
the silver ; and for those who have sat iu a cnrule 
chair, let them have the ornaments of a horse, and a 
pound weight of silver, that they may not be without 
a salt*cellar and a dish to be used in the worship of 
the gods. To the other senators, only a pound of sil* 
ver and five thousand asses ' of brass coin should be 
allowed, that is, for every father of a family. All the 
rest of our gold, silver, and coined brass, let us at 
once convey to the receivers of the public money, be- 
fore we pass any decree that our voluntary contribu- 
tion, and the ardor of our zeal in aiding the republic, 
may excite a spirit of emulation in the e<|uestrian 
order first, and then in the people in general. This is 
the only equitable way which my colleague and my- 
self, after much conversation on the subject, have been 
able to discover ; adopt it, then, and may the gods be 
propitious to you I The safety of the commonwealth ef- 
fectually insures the safety of private property ; if you 
abandon the interest of the republic, you will in vain 
attempt to preserve your own.' This scheme was re- 
ceived with warm and unanimous approbation, inso- 
much that the thanks of the body were returned to the 
consuls. The senate was then adjourned, and all the 
members immediately hastened to bring in their gold, 
silver, and brass to the treasury, and this with such 
ardor of emulation, that while each pressed to have his 
name among the first iu the public registers, the com- 
ssissiooers were not able to receive, nor the clerks to 
enter, the contributions. The zeal and unanimity dis- 
played by the sedate were copied by the equestrian 
order, and, after them, by the commons. Thus, with- 
out any edict, without any authoritative act of magis- 
tracy, the state was provided with a sufficient supply 
of rowers, and also with a fund for their support ; and 
ev«ry preparation for the campaign being finished, the 
consuls set out for their respective provinces. 
37* At no period of the war did both the Romans 
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and the Carthaginians feel a greater Yicisfiitu4e of 
bopes and fears ; such an intermixture of events, of 
opposite natures, taking place alike on both sides : for 
on that of the Romans, with regard to the provinces, 
the misfortunes in Spain on the one hand, and tb^ 
successes in Sicily on the other, produced a mixture of 
sorrow and rejoicing ; and in Italy, as the loss of Ta- 
rentum was injurious and grievous, so the citadel and 
garrison being preserved, beyond expectation, was mat- 
ter of joy : while, in like manner, the sudden terror 
and panic caused by the investiture and attack of the 
cit3rof Rome were in a few days converted into triumph 
by the reduction of Capua. Affairs beyond sea were 
also balanced in a. kind of counterpoise. Philip be- 
came their enemy at a juncture very far from season- 
able ; but then they acquired new allies in the JEioMnnSt 
and in Attains,^ ing of Asia ; Fortune thus early pledg- 
ing her promise, as it were, to the Romans, for the 
empire of the east. On the side of the Carthaginians, 
likewise, the loss of Capua was counterbalanced by 
the acquisition of Tarentum ; and, as they valued them- 
selves highly on the honor of having advanced to the 
walls of the city of Rome without opposition, so they 
were grieved at the failure of their design, and felt 
ashamed at being slighted to such a degree, as that, 
while they lay under the walls of Rome, a Roman 
army should have marched out, from another quarter 
of the city, for Spain. With regard also to Spain 
itself, as they thought they had good reason to hope 
that, in consequence of the destruction of two re- 
nowned generals and powerful armies, the war there 
would be at an end, and the Romans expelled the 
country, so their mortification was the greater in pro- 
portion on finding that Lucius Marcius, a leader who 
owed his post to the irregular voice of the multitude, 
had rendered their victory insignificant and fruitless. 
Thus, Fortune holding the scales even, every thing on 
both sides hung in suspense, and the parties retained 
their hopes unabated, and their fears unallayed, just 
as if they were now first commencing the war. 
38. One circumstance, above all, filled Hannibal's 
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mind with the most painful reflections ; it was, that in 
consequence of the Romans having prosecuted tl^e siege 
of Capua with so much more determined resolution than 
he had exerted for its relief, many of the states of Italy 
had conceived sentiments rery unfavorable to his cause. 
He found it impossible to maintain his authority over 
all of these by force, unless he were to break down his 
army into a great number of small detachments, which 
would very ill suit his condition at the time; nor could 
he leave the fidelity of allies open to the solicitations 
of hope, or' the threatenings of fear. Wherefore, as 
his mind had from nature a strong bias to avarice and 
cruelty, he determined to plunder the places which he 
could not keep, and so leave them to the eiiemy in a 
state of desolation. This scheme, so dishonorable in 
its purpose, proved equally so in its consequences ; for 
it alienated from him the affections not only of the 
persons so greatly aggrieved, but likewise of all the 
rest ; this specimen of his character extending its in- 
fluence far beyond the numbers involved in the cala- 
mity. The Roman consul, at the same time, was not 
remiss in making trials of the disposition of every city 
where any prospect of success appeared. In Salapia 
there were two leading men, Dasius and Blasius: the 
former was a friend to Hannibal ; the latter, as far as 
he could with safety, favored the interest of the Ro- 
mans, and, by means of secret emissaries, had given 
Marcellus hopes of having the place betrayed to him ; 
but this was a measure which, without the concurrence 
of Dasius, could not be effected. After long and anxi- 
ous deliberation, and then, rather from want of a more 
promising plan than hope of succeeding, he opened the 
proposition to Dasius. But he, being both averse from 
the design ahd glad also of an opportunity of injuring 
his competitor for power, disclosed the affair to Han- 
nibal, who summoned them both before him ; and, 
while he was employed on his tribunal in despatching^ 
some other business, intending presently to attend ixy 
that of Blasius, the accuser and accused both standing 
together in a spot cleared for them by the people>i 
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Blasins began to urge Basius on the subject of snrreii- 
dering tbe town. On ivhich the latter, as if the matter 
now prored itself, exclaimed, that the other was at- 
tempting to seduce him to treachery even in Hannibal's 
immediate presence. To Hannibal, and to those who 
were present, the more audacious the fact charged on 
Blasius was, the less credible it appeared. They knew 
that there was an emulation and hatred subsisting' be- 
tween the two, and supposed that an imputation of this 
kind was alleged, because, as from its nature it could 
not be supported by the testimony of witnesses, it was 
the more likely to be false. The parties were there- 
fore dismissed ; but Blasius, notwithstanding what had 
passed, never desisted from this bold undertaking, un- 
til by incessant teasing on the same subject, and proTing 
how advantageous such a measure would be to them^ 
selves and their country, he extorted the other^s con- 
sent that Salapla, and the Carthaginian garrison, which 
consisted of five hundred Numidians, should be deli- 
vered up to Marcellns. This, however, could not be 
effected without considerable bloodshed ; for these Nu- 
midians were much the bravest' body of cavalry in the 
whole Carthaginian army, and this was an occurrence 
which it was impossible for them to foresee. But 
though they could not, in the city, make use of their 
horses, yet, on the tumult arising, they hastily took 
arras, and attempted to make their way out; when, 
finding an escape impracticable, they sold their lives 
dear, fighting to the last; nor did more than fifty of 
their whole number fall alive into the hands of tbe 
Salapians. The loss of this body of cavalry was a 
much severer blow to Hannibal than that of the piace^ 
for thenceforward the Carthaginians were never supe- 
rior in cavalry, which they had hitherto always been. 

39. At this time the scarcity in the citadel of Taren- 
tura became almost intolerable. Marcus Livius, com- 
mander of the Roman garrison there, relied intirely 
for supplies on Sicily ; and to seenre to these a safe 
passage along the coast of Italy, a fleet of twenty ships 
had been stationed at Rhegium. The charge of the 
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fleet and provisions was intrusted to Decius Quintins, 
a man of obscure birth, but who, by many brave ac- 
tions, had acquired a large share of military fame. 
At first he had only fire ships, the largest of which 
were two triremes, given him by Marcellus ; after- 
wards, when he was known to have behaved oo many 
occasions with much spirit and bravery, he received a 
reinforcement of three quinqueremes : at last he bim^ 
self, by exacting from the confederate states of Rhe- 
gium, Velia, and Psstum, the ships due by treaty, had 
made up a fleet of twenty sail, as above mentioned. 
Having with this fleet set sail from Rhegium, he was 
met at Sacriportus, about fifteen miks from the city, 
by Democrates, with an equal number of Tarentine 
ships. The Roman was coming to the relief of the 
garrison, not supposing it probable that he should meet 
an enemy : from Croton and Sybaris, however, he had 
furnished his ships with their full complement of row- 
ers ; and, besides, considering the size of his vessels, 
they were exceedingly well equipped and armed. It 
so happened that, just when the Tarentine came in 
sight, the wind intirely died away, a circumstance 
which gave him full time to adjust the rigging, and 
put the rowers and soldiers in readiness for the battle 
that was to follow. They engaged with a degree of 
ardor seldom shown by complete fleets, because the 
objects for which they contended were of more im- 
portance than the fleets themselves. The Taren tines, 
having recovered their city from the Romans, at the 
end of almost one hundred years, struggled now to 
deliver the citadel also from subjection ; knowing that 
if, by the exertions of their fleet, they should take 
from the enemy the dominion of the sea, they would 
be thereby eflectually excluded from even a distant 
hope of provisions : the Romans, on the other hand, 
labored, by retaining possession of the citadel, to show 
the world that the loss of the city was owing, not to 
the strength or valor of assailants, but to artiflce and 
treachery. The signal then being given on both sides, 
they charged each other with tho beaks of their ves- 
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sela I and none, darings the conflict, either drew back 
his own ship, or fiuffered bis adrersary to get clear of 
him, but held it by throwing in an iron grapple : and 
thus the engagement became so close, that they fought, 
not only with missile weapons, but with swords, and 
almost hand to hand. The prows, being lashed toge- 
ther, remained unmoved, while the sterns were turned 
round by the force of their adversaries' oars. The 
ships were crowded so close together, and within so 
narrow a place, that scarcely any weapon fell without 
effect into the sea. They pressed front against front, 
like lines of land forces, and the combatants could pass 
from one ship to another. But there was one conflict 
remarkable above the rest, between two which engaged 
in the van : in the Roman ship was Quintins himself ; 
in the Tarentine, Nico, snrnamed Perco> who bitterly 
hated, and was hated by the Romans, not only in con- 
sequence of the public quarrel, but also of personal 
resentment; for he was one of that faction which had' 
betrayed Tarentum to Hannibal. This man, while 
Quintins was encouraging his men, and at the same 
time fighting, and ofl* his guard, darted a spear thrbugh 
his body, and he fell headlong with his armor into the 
sea : then the victorious Tarentine boldly leaped into 
the ship, where the loss of the commander had thrown 
all into confusion, and they quickly retired before him. 
The forepart of the ship was now in possession of the 
Tarentines, while the Romans, in a compact body, 
with difliculty defended the poop ; when another tri- 
reme of the enemy suddenly appeared at the stern, 
aud the Roman ship, thus inclosed between the two,- 
was taken. The rest, on seeing this, were struck with 
dismay, and fled in different directions. Some were 
sunk in the deep, and others, being run aground by 
the rowers, soon became a prey to the Thurians and 
Metapontines. Of the store-ships, which followed with 
the provisions, a few fell into the enemy's hands ; the 
remainder stood away into the main, and escaped by 
shifting their sails with every change of the wind. In- 
tlie mean time the fortune of afiairs at Tarentum was* 
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not at all the same ; for a partjr, amounting to four 
thousand men, having gone out to forage, spreading 
themselves up and down the country, Livius, the com- 
mander of the Roman garrison, who carefully watched 
every opportunity of acting to advantage, sent out from 
the citadel Gains Persius, an active and brave officer, 
with two thousand soldiers. He fell on the enemy 
while they were scattered widely, and in small parties; 
and, after continuing for a long time to cut them oif, 
drove the small remainder of this large detachment to 
the city, where they were admitted through the gates 
half opened, lest the Romans should enter along with 
them and become masters of it. Thus the affairs of 
Tarentum were equally balanced, the Romans being 
victorious on land, the Tarentines by sea. Both were 
disappointed alike in their hopes of provisions, even 
after they had actually come within their sight. 

40. About this time, after a great part of the year 
had elapsed, and he had been long wished for by both 
the old and new allies, the consul Laevinus arrived ia 
Sicily, where he judged that the first and most mate- 
rial business to be done was the regulating the affairs 
of Syracuse, which had not yet been reduced into or- 
der in the short space since the late pacification. He 
then led his legions to Agrigentum, which was the only 
place still in arms, and held by a strong garrison of 
Carthaginians ; and here fortune favored his enter- 
prise. The Carthaginians were commanded by Hanno, 
hut placed their >vhole dependence on Mutines and the 
Numidians. The latter, making frequent excursions 
through every pari; of Sicily, carried off spoil from the 
allies of the Romans ; and neither force nor art could 
shut him out from Agrigentum, nor hinder him from 
sallying forth whenever he thought proper. The high 
reputation which he thus acquired, as it obscured the 
fame of the commander-in-chief, excited his envy ; so 
that even success, because obtained by his means, af- 
forded but little pleasure to Hanno, who at last took 
from him his commission, and gave it to his own son ; 
thinking that, by divesting him of the command, he 
LIV. VOL. IV. 2 a 
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f hould deprive him of bis popnlajrity araon^ the Kuaii* 
dians. But tlie effect was widely different; for, by 
this discovery of his jealousy* he increased their attach- 
meat to Mutines, who did not tamely submit to the in* 
dignity of this undeserred ill-treatment, but qnkikkf 
despatched secret emissaries to Ls&vinus, to tre^t about 
the surrender of the towu« Through these mutual atf- 
suranees were given, and the method of aocompUsbing 
the business concerted ; and theo the Nomidiana, di9r 
lodging or killing the guards, seised a gate which 
opened towards the sea, and received a party of Ro- 
mans sent thither for the purpose. When these were 
already marching into the heart of the city and the 
forum, with much noise and tumult, Hanno* thinking 
that it was nothing more than such a disturbance and 
secession of the Numidians as had happened before, 
came out to quell the mutiny : but observing al a dis- 
tance that the number was greater than that of those 
forces, and hearing the Roman shout, with which he 
was not unacquainted, he resolved, before he cam« 
within reach of their weapons, to betake hinoself to 
flight. Getting out of the town at an opposite gate, be 
took Epicydes with him, and came with a small num- 
ber to the sea side. There they luckily found a bark, 
and abandoning to the enemy the island of Sicily, about 
which a contest had been maintained through so many 
years, passed over to Africa. The rest of the Cartha- 
ginians and Sicilians attempted to fly with blind preci- 
pitation, but the gates being closed they were cut to 
pieces. Laevinus, on gaining possession of. the town, 
scourged and beheaded those who had been in the ma- 
nagement of the affairs of Agrigentum : the rest he 
sold, together with the spoil, and remitted all the mo- 
ney to Rome. Accounts of the sufferings of the Agri- 
gentines spreading through all Sicily, produced at once 
a general revolution in favor of the Romans* In a 
short time twenty towns were betrayed to them, six 
taken by storm, and forty pat themselves under their 
protection by voluntary surrender. To the leading 
men in these states the consul dispensed rewards and 
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pnvfiisfameil^ti according^ to the nierits and demente oC 
«ach ; and baving eoinpelled the Sicilians at length to 
lay aiiide arms, and turn their thoughts to agriculture« 
that the island might, from its fertile soil, not only 
afford plenty of subsistence to the inhabitants, but, as 
it had done on many occasions formerly, contribute 
sapplies of provisions to Rome, and eren to all Italy, 
he left Sicily, carrying with him a large multitude from 
Agathyrna. This was a motley rabble, four thousand 
iti number, composed of vagabonds of every descrip*^ 
tioa, exiles and bankrupts, the greater part guilty of 
capital crimes; who, even when they. lived in their 
native countries under the government of laws, and 
Hfterwards, when a similarity of condition, arising from 
various' causes, had drawn them together to Agathyrna^ 
always sapported themselves by robberies and rapines. 
Siich men as these, so likely to excite new disturb- 
anoto, the consul thought it unsafe to leave behind, in 
an island which had but just then obtained rest from 
intestine wars, and where the people were but begin- 
ning to unite in the terms of concord established by 
the late pacifi<»tion : besides, they might prove useful 
to the people of Rhegium, who wanted a band trained 
to robberies, for the purpose of ravaging the territories 
of Bruttium. Thus, so far as concerned Sicily^ this 
year put an end to hostilities. . 

41. In Spain Pnblius Seipio, as soon as the spring 
appeared, launched his ships ; summoned to Tarraco, 
by an edict, the auxiliary troops of the allies, and then 
directed the fleets and transports to proceed to the 
mouth of the river Iberus. This place he also ap- 
pointed for the meeting of the legions whom he ordered 
out of winter quarters ; and he himself, attended by 
five thousand men of the allied troops, set out from 
Tarraco to join the army. When he arrived at the 
camp, thinking it proper to say something encouraging 
to the soldiers, particularly those who had been long- 
est in the province, and had survived so many and 
so great disasters, he called them together, and ad- 
dressed them in this manner : ' Never has there been 
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a new commander, except myself, who conld with jai* 
tice and propriety give thanks to his soldiers before he 
had employed them. Fortune laid me under obligan 
tions to yon ere I saw your camp, or knew ray pro- 
vince ; first, because you showed such dntiful respect 
to my father and uncle, during their lives, and since 
their deaths ; and next, because, when the possession 
of the province had been lost by a dreadful calamity, 
you recovered it by your bravery, and have preserved 
it in tire for the Roman people, and for me, who suc- 
ceed to the command. But as, through the bouuty of 
the gods, the design of our present proceedings is not 
to maintain our own footing in Spain, but to deprive 
the Carthaginians of all footing in it ; not to stand on 
the bank of the Iberus, and hinder the enemy from 
passing it, but to pass over ourselves, and carry the 
war to the other side, I fear lest, to some of you, the 
undertaking may seem too great and too bold, consi- 
dering the remembrance of our late misfortunes, and 
my early time of life. There is no person living from 
whose memory the defeats in Spain can less be obli- 
terated than from mine ; for there ray father and uncle 
lost their lives within the space of thirty days ; so that 
funerals in our family followed one another in quick 
succession. But while the disasters which bereft our 
house of parents, and left me almost the only surviving 
member of it, depresses my mind with grief, still the 
fortune of our nation, and its courageous spirit, forbid 
me to despair of the public welfare. It is the lot as- 
signed to us, by some kind of fatality, that, in all im- 
portant wars, we should pass through defeat to victory. 
Omitting instances in ancient times, the case of Por- 
sena, the Gauls, and the Samnites, I shall begpln with 
the Punic wars. In the last, how many fleets, how 
many generals, how many armies, were lost ? Need I 
mention the like events during the present war ? At 
all the defeats I was either present in person, or la- 
mented more deeply than any other those from which 
I was absent. The Trebia, the Thrasymenus, Cannae, 
what are they but monuments of Roman consuls and 
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armies slain? Then the defection of Italy, of the 
greater part of Sicily, of Sardinia ; the extreme terror 
and affright when Hannibal's camp was pitched be-* 
tween the Anio and the walls of Rome, and that victo- 
rious commander was seen at our rery gates. But 
amidst this general ruin of affairs the courage of the 
Roman people alone stood unshaken and immovable. 
This^ when all our hopes lay prostrate on the ground, 
raised and supported them. And, 6rst of all, you sol- 
diers, under the conduct and auspices of my father, 
withstood Hasdrnbal when, after the defeat at Cannes, 
he was on his way to the Alps and to Italy ; where, if 
he had effected a junction with his brother, the Roman 
name would not now have been in existence : but the 
successes obtained here have counterbalanced the losses 
sustained in other places. At present, through the good 
favor of the gods, affairs in Italy and Sicily are in a 
prosperous train, daily improving, and wearing a more 
favorable aspect. In Sicily, Syracuse and Agrigenr 
torn have been taken, the enemy intirely expelled the 
island, and the province restored to the dominion of 
the Roman people. In Italy Arpi has been reco- 
vered, Capua taken : Hannibal, after a disorderly flight 
through his whole route from the city of Rome, has 
been obliged to retreat into the remotest corner of 
Bruttiura, where he prays to the gods for nothing more 
than that he may be permitted to withdraw in safety, 
and quit the land of his enemy. Could there then, 
soldiers, be a greater inconsistency than that, when 
disasters were thus crowded one on another, and the 
gods themselves seemed, in a manner, to take part with 
Hannibal, you, with my parents, (for I will mention 
both under the same revered name,) supported here 
the tottering fortune of the Roman people ; and that 
now, when in other quarters every event is prosperous 
and joyful, you should let your courage sink ? As to 
the events which have lately happened, I wish they 
had passed without giving me more cause of mourning 
than they have given you. Now, however, the immor- 
tal gods, the guardians of the Roman empire, who in- 
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•pired all the centuries with the resolution of orderiir^ 
the command to be given to me, by their auguries and 
auspices, and by yisions in the night, portend all pros- 
perity and joy. My own mind, likewise, which has 
hitherto been my surest prophet, presages that Spain 
is to be ours; that the whole Carthaginian race will 
soon be banished hence, and spread themselves over 
the lands and seas in their ignominious flight. What 
my mind prognosticates from its own feelings, the same 
is suggested by reason, and supported by arguments of 
no delusive nature. Their allies, disgusted by their 
ill treatment, send ambassadors to implore our pro-* 
tection ; their three commanders having quarrelled to 
such a degree as almost to come to open hostilities, 
have divided their army into three parts, and drawn 
these asunder into countries the most remote from each 
other. The same fortune now impends over them which 
formerly crushed us; for they are deserted by their 
confederates, as we were formerly by the Celtiberians ; 
and they have divided their forces, which was the cause 
of destruction to my father and uncle. Intestine dis- 
cord will hinder them from acting together again ; nor 
will they, separately, be able to resist us. Only do 
YOU, soldiers, preserve your attachment to the name of 
Scipio, to the offspring of your own commanders ; a 
branch, as it were, shooting forth from the trrniks 
which have been felled. You, veteran soldiers, lead 
your new commander, and your young associates, over 
the Iberus ; lead us into those lands where you have 
often marked your route with many deeds of valor* 
Trust me, you shall soon find that the resemhlance 
which you suppose you see in me to my father and 
uncle, is not confined to figure, countenance, and 
features ; but that I inherit no small portion of their 
capacity, their honor, and their courage ; these you 
shall find so faithfully copied from the original, that 
every man of you shall say, that his own commander, 
Scipio, has either returned to life, or has been bom 
again.' 
43. Having by this discourse animated the coorligt 
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of bis men, and leaving three thousand foot and three 
hundred horse, under Marcus Silanus, for the defence 
of the province, he marched the rest of his forces, 
which amounted to twenty-five thousand foot, and two 
thousand £ve hundred horse, over the Iberus. Al- 
though many now advised that, as the Carthaginian 
armies were separated at so great distances, he should 
attack the one that lay nearest; yet, apprehending 
that such a step would probably make them all re- 
unite, and that he should not, alone, be able to cope 
with the three armies, he determined for the present to 
employ his forces in an attack on New Carthage, a 
city which possessed great wealth of its own, and was 
besides, at that time, filled with the enemy's magazines 
of every kind for the use of the war; there were 
lodged their arms, their money, and their hostages 
from all the states of Spain. It was, also, most con- 
veniently sitimted for a passage into Africa, having a 
harbor cu&ciently capacious for any fleet whatever, 
and, there is reason to think, the only one in all that 
tract of the Spanish coast which joins our sea. No 
one in the whole army knew the destination of its 
march except Gains Laelius. He was sent round with 
the fleet, and ordered so to regulate the sailing of it, 
that the army should come within view, and the ships 
enter the harbor at the same point of time. On the 
seventh day after leaving the Iberus, the fleet and 
army arrived, as had been concerted, at Carthage; the 
camp was pitched on the northern side of the city, 
and a rampart was thrown up on the rear of it, 
the front being secured by the nature of the ground. 
The situation of Carthage is this : about the middle of 
the coast of Spain is a bay, which is open to the south- 
west wind more than to any other, and stretches inland 
two thousand five hundred paces, spreading in breadth 
to an extent somewhat greater. In the mouth of this 
bay lies a small island, which breaks the force of the 
sea, and renders the harbor secure from all winds ex- 
cept the south-west : from the bottom of the bay there 
runs out a peninsula, consisting of high land, on which 
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the city is built, and this is surrounded on the east and 
south by the sea ; on the west it is inclosed by a mo- 
rass, which spreads a little way toward^ the north, and 
whose depth is variable according as the sea overflows 
or ebbs. The city is connected with the continent by an 
isthmus, about two hundred and fifty paces broad ; on 
which, though a fortification would, have cost but little 
labor, the Roman general did not raise any, choosing 
either to mortify the enemy by this display of confi- 
dence, or as he would often have occasion to advance 
to the walls to have a retreat open. 

43. When he had completed his works in those parts 
which required defence, he drew up the ships in the 
harbor in order of battle, with intent to dispirit the 
enemy with the sight of a marine forc« also to be em^ 
ployed against the town ; then going round the fleet in 
a boat, he charged the commanders to keep the night«» 
watches with great care, because an eymy, when he 
is first besieged, is apt to make every efibrt in every 
quarter. He then went back to the camp, and wishing 
to explain to the soldiers his reason for preferring this 
plan o/ opening the campaign with the siege of a town, 
and by exhortations to inspire them with hopes of re- 
ducing it, he called them to an assembly, and spoke to 
this efi'ect : * Soldiers, if any man among you shaU 
suppose that you have been brought hither for the sole 
purpose of attacking a single city, he will judge merely 
from the work in which you ^re employed, without 
taking into calculation the advantages to accrue from 
it : for you will, in fact, attack the walls of one city : 
but, in that one city, you will capture all Spain. Here 
are the hostages of all her illustrious ^ings <^Dd states; 
and, as soon as these shall be in your power, they will 
instantly deliver up to our disposal every thing which 
is now under subjection to the Carthaginians. Here 
is deposited the enemy's treasure, without which they 
cannot proceed in the war, having mercenary troops to 
maintain; and which at the same time will be most 
serviceable to us, as the means of conciliating the 
friendship of the barbarians. Here are their engines. 
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arms, accoutrements, and all their warlike stores, 
whicb, while they answer our purposes, will leave the 
enemy destitute. Besides, we shall gain possession of 
a city of distinguished beauty and opulence, and highly 
convenient to ns on account of its excellent harbor, by 
means of which we can have constant supplies, both 
from sea and land, of every thing requisite for the 
maintenance of the war. And while we acquire to 
ourselves these great advantages, we shall at the same 
time strip the enemy of much greater. This is their 
grand fortress ; this is their granary, their treasury, 
their armory ; this is the repository of all their wealth. 
Hence there is a direct passage into Africa : this is the 
only station for a fleet between the Pyrenees and 
Gades, and from hence Africa spreads its terror over 
all Spain. But as I perceive that you are arrayed and 
marshalled for action, let us pass on, and assault New 
Carthage wit]^ our whole strength, with confidence, 
and courage.' To this they all replied with a loud 
voice, * that they would do so ;' and he immediately 
led them to the city, giving orders for the assault both 
by sea and land. 

44. On the other side Mago, the commander of the 
Carthaginians, when he saw the preparations for an 
assault going forward both on land and sea, disposed 
his forces in the following manner: opposite to the 
Roman camp he drew up two thousand of the towns- 
men ; the citadel he garrisoned with five hundred sol- 
diers, and five hundred others he placed on a high 
part of the city towards the east ; the rest of the troops 
he ordered to watch carefully every occurrence, and 
to hasten to whatever spot the shout or sudden exi- 
gences might call them. Then, opening the gate, he 
sent out those whom he had formed in the street lead- . 
ing towards the Roman camp. The Romans, by direc- 
tion of the general himself, drew back a little, that by 
being near their camp they might the more easily re- 
ceive reinforcements during the engagement. At the 
beginning, both parties stood their ground, with little 
advantage on either side ; but after some time, the re-' 
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inforcements continually sent from tlM cunp not only 
drove back the enemy, but pressed them so cloee 
while they fled in disorder, that bad not a retreat been 
sounded, they would probably have rushed into the 
city intermixed with the fug^itires. Nor was the con^ 
sternation greater in the field than in erery part of the 
city ; in many places the troops in a panic abandoned 
their posts and fled, and the walls were left defence^ 
less, those who ought to guard them baring leaped 
down whererer they found a way. Scipio, going up 
on an eminence called Mercury's Hill, obsenred this 
their state, on which he ordered all his men to be 
called out from the camp, to bring scaling-laddera, 
and advance to the assault. He himself, covered by 
the shields of three able young men, because weapons 
of all kinds were now cast from the place in vast num- 
bers, came up close to the works, encouraged his me|i, 
and gave the necessary orders. But what contributed 
above all to inflame the courage of the soldiers was 
his being thus an immediate spectator and witness of 
the bravery or cowardice of every one of them. They 
rushed forward therefore regardless of the enemy, or 
of the wounds inflicted by them : nor could the walla, 
or the armed troops with which they were now lined, 
deter them from mounting with eager emulation. At 
the same time an assault commenced from the ships 
on that quarter of the town which is washed by the 
sea. But here, though a great alarm was raised, little 
efiectual exertion could be made ; because while the 
men brought in the boats to the shore, while they 
hastily landed the soldiers and scaling-ladders, and 
while every one pressed forward to the land by the 
speediest way, through their own hurry and impatience 
they obstructed one another. 

45. In the mean time the Carthaginian general had 
again filled the walls with numerous troops, and great 
abundance of weapons, brought out from their immense 
magazines, lay in heaps ready for use: but neither men 
nor weapons, nor any thing else, proved such an efiectual 
defence as the walls themselves ; for they were of such 
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a iKigbt, tbat few of the ladders could reach the sum* 
mit, and the longer any of these were, the weaker they 
were in proportion : as those, then, who had mounted 
to the top, could not adyance, and others nevertheless 
climbed np after them, the ladders were broken by 
their weight. In several cases, where* the ladders 
stood upright, the men, on rising to so great a height, 
were seized with giddiness, and fell to the ground. 
While men and ladders were every where failing in 
this manner, and the enemy, from success, assumed more 
boldness and alacrity, the signal for retreat was given. 
This afforded hopes to the besieged, not only of present 
pest after such a laborious contest, but also of future 
safety; as it made them imagine that their city was im- 
pregnable by scaled e and assault, and that their works 
were so difficult to be surmounted, that they would 
i^ways give time to their commanders to bring up 
forces to their relief. Scarcely had the noise of the 
Mnt tumult subdued, when Scipio ordered other men 
who were fresh and unfatigued, to take the ladders 
from the weary and wounded, and to renew the assault 
with additional vigor. Being told at this juncture 
that the tide was ebbing, and having before learned 
from some fishermen of Tarraco, (who used to pass 
through the morass in light boats, and, when these 
ran aground, by wading,) that footmen might easily 
find a passage to the wall, he in person led five hun- 
dred soldiers thither. It was now about mid-day, and 
besides the water being naturallv drawn off into the 
sea by the refiux of the tide, a brisk northerly wind 
arising, carried the water along in the same direction 
with the tide, and had rendered it so shallow, that in 
some. places it reached only to the navel, in others 
scarcely to the knees. This circumstance, discovered 
in reality by his own diligence and sagacity, Scipio at- 
tributed as a prodigy to the interposition ojf the gods, 
who, to give a passage to the Romans, changed the 
coarse of the sea, and removed morasses, opening ways 
never before trodden by human foot. Impressing this 
DO his men, he bade them follow Neptune, who acted 
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as their guide, and make their way to the wall through 
the middle of the swamp. 

46. On the land part the assailants had a most la^ 
borious task. The height of the walls was not thd 
only obstruction that they met, for as the enemy had 
the Romans below them, they could aim their blows 
against either of their sides as they came up ; so that 
while they were climbing 4hese were more endangered 
than the fronts of their bodies : but in the other quar- 
ter the five hundred found no difficulty either in cross- 
ing the morass, or mounting the rampart ; for neither 
was that side strengthened by any work, being deemed 
sufficiently secure by the nature of the ground and the 
marsh, nor was there any party of soldiers or guard 
stationed at it, because all were intent on bringing 
succor to the place where the danger appeared. En- 
tering the city therefore without opposition, they pro- 
ceeded with the utmost speed to the gate, at which the 
whole contest was maintained ; and so intent on this 
dispute were not only the minds of all, but likewise 
the eyes and ears of the combatants, and of the people 
who looked on and encouraged them, that no one per- 
ceived that the enemy had entered the place until 
their weapons came pouring on their backs, and they 
found themselves between the two forces. The gar- 
rison were so affrighted and confounded, that they 
were no longer capable of making a defence. The 
walls were seized by the Romans, who both within 
and without applied themselves to the breaking open 
the gate, and this being soon cut to pieces, so as to 
leave a clear passage, the troops marched' in to the 
attack. By this time great numbers had got in by 
scaling the walls, and these employed themselves 
every where in killing the townsmen. Those who had 
entered by the opening composing a regular body un- 
der their officers, and maintaining their ranks, pro- 
ceeded through the heart of the city into the forum. 
Scipio perceiving that the enemy fled hence by two 
different ways ; some towards the hill, which lay east- 
ward, and was defended by a garrison of five hundred 
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men, others to the citadel, into which Mago himself 
had retired, with almost all the soldiers who had. heea 
beaten off from the walls, sent one half of his forces to 
storm the hill, and led himself the other half against 
the citadel. The hill was taken at the first attack. 
Mago attempted at first to defend the citadel, bat soon 
seeing every place filled with the enemy, and that no 
hope remained, surrendered himself, the citadel, and 
garrison. Until the citadel was surrendered, the sol- 
diers had continued to put the townsmen to the sword 
in every quarter, nor did they spare any adult who 
fell in their way ; but then, on a signal given, they de- 
sisted from shedding blood, and being now completely 
victorious, they turned themselves to the collecting 
of the plunder, the quantity of which, of all sorts, was 
immense. 

47. The males of free condition taken prisoners 
amounted to ten thousand: of these, such as were 
citizens of New Carthage he discharged, and restored 
to them the city and all their effects which the war had 
not consumed. There were two thousand artisans, 
whom he adjudged to be the public property of the 
Roman people, giving them hopes of speedily regain- 
ing their liberty, provided they worked industriously 
in the service of the army. Of the rest of the mul- 
titude, all the younger inhabitants, and the able-bodied 
slaves, he sent to fill up the numbers of rowers in his 
fleet, which he augmented with eight ships captured 
here. Besides all these were found the hostages of 
the Spanish states, who were treated with as much 
care and attention as if they had been the children of 
allies. The quantity of military stores taken was ex- 
ceedingly great ; catapultas of the larger size, one 
hundred and twenty ; of the smaller, two hundred and 
eighty-one ; of balistas, large, twenty-three, small, 
fifty- two ; of scorpions, large and small, and of arms 
and missive weapons, a vast number; military stan- 
dards, seventy-four. Of gold and silver also, a pro- 
digious mass was brought in to the general : there 
were two hundred and seventy-six golden bowls, every 
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one of tbem almost of a poand weight; of stiver, 
wrought and coined, eighteen thousand three hundred 
pounds weight, and of silver utensils, a prodigfous 
Dumber. All these articles were weighed and re^k*^ 
oned to the questor Caius Flaminius; besides forty 
^onsand pecks of wheat, and two hundred and se- 
venty thousand of barley. One hundred and thirteen 
store-ships were boarded and taken in the harbor, se- 
veral of them with their cargoes, consisting ot com 
and arms: likewise brass, iron, canvass, hemp, and 
other materials proper for equipping a fleet : so that 
among such vast stores of every thing useful in war 
Carthage itself was the least valuable acquisition. 

48. Scipio, ordering Caius Lsslios, with the marinev, 
to guard the city, led back the legions into their camp. 
As the soldiers were much fatigued by having gone 
through in one day every different kind of fight ; Ibr 
they had engaged the enemy in the field, had under- 
gone great labor and danger in storming the city, and, 
after it was taken, had fought on disadvantageous 
ground with those who had taken refuge in thecitadel ; 
he directed them to employ the remainder of that day 
in taking refreshment and rest. On the day following*, 
having called together both the land and the naviu 
forces, he began with returning praise and thanks to 
the immortal gods, who had ' not only in the space of 
one day given him possession of the most opulent city in 
all Spain, but had previously amassed in it the greatest 
part of the wealth of that country, and of Africa also, 
so that DO resources were now left to th« enemy, while 
he and his army had a superfluity of all things.'' He 
then highly commended the courageous behavior of the 
soldiers, observing, that ' neither the force sent out 
against them, nor the height of the walls, nor tbo un- 
explored fords of the morass, nor a fort seated on a 
steep hill, nor the citadel, though most strongly forti- 
fied, had deterred them from surmounting and breaking 
through every obstacle. Wherefore, though he owed 
every acknowlegement to them all, nevertheless the per- 
son wl^o first mounted the wall was intitled to the pe- 
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cttlimr honor of a mural crown ;' and be desired tbat he 
who thought himself deserving of that present should 
claim it. Two claimants appeared, Quintus Trebellius, 
a centurion of the fourth legion, and Sextus Digitius, 
one of the marines : but the warmth with which they 
thenwelyes supported their pretensions was far inferior 
to the eager zeal which each excited in his favor among 
the corps to which he belonged. Gains L»lius, com* 
mander of the fleet, favored tbe marines, Marcus Sem- 
pronius Tnditanus the legionaries. This contention 
threatening at length to end in a mutiny, Scipio pub- 
lished notice that he would appoint three delegates^ 
who, after examining the merits of the case, and hear- 
ing witnesses, should determine which had made his 
way first into the town. Accordingly, he named Cains 
Laelius and Marcus Sempronius advocates for the con- 
tending parties, with Publius Cornelius Claudinus, a 
person uninterested in the cause, as umpire ; and or- 
dered these three delegates to sit and determine in it» 
But tbe dispute was now maintained with greater vio- 
lence than ever, in consequence of those men of high rank 
who had acted not as advocates, but as moderators in 
the case, being thus excluded. Wherefore Caius L»- 
lius, quitting the. courts went up to the tribunal to Sci^ 
pio, and told him that ' the proceedings of parties sur- 
passed all bounds of temperance and moderation, inso- 
much,' that they hardly refrained from blows. But, 
though no violence should ensue, nevertheless such 
conduct afforded an ill example ; as, in this case, the 
honor due to merit was sought by one or other through 
the means of fraud and falsehood. On this side stood 
the legionary soldiers, on that the marines^ both ready 
to swear, by all the gods, rather what they wished than 
what they knew to be true ; and to involve in the crime 
of perjury not only themselves in their own persons, 
but the military standards and eagles, and the sacred 
word of a soldier:' he added, that * he brought him 
this information at the desire of Publius Cornelius and 
Marcus Sempronius.' Scipio highly approving of Lse- 
)ius' conduct, summoned a general assembly, and^ there 
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pronounced juflgment, that ' faanng received saffieieiit 
proof that Quintus Trebellina and Sextoa Digitias 
gained the top of the wall at the same time, iu ackoow* 
legement of their bravery he bestowed moral crowns 
on both. He then bestowed fpfta on the rest, in pro- 
portion to their courage and merit : above all, he ho- 
nored Cains Laelius, commander of the fleet, with ev^y 
encomium of the highest kind that could have been paid 
to himself, and presented him besides with a golden 
crown and thirty oxen. 

49. He then ordered the hostages of the Spanish 
states to be called. What the number of these was I 
will not presume to affirm ; for I find in some writers 
that they were about three hundred, in others seven 
hundred and twenty-five. Authors differ as much in 
respect of other particulars : the Carthaginian garriscm, 
one writer says, amounted to ten thousand men ; ano- 
ther to seven, another to no more than two thousand. 
In some accounts ten thousand prisoners are said to 
have been taken, in others above twenty-five thousand, 
I should set down the scorpions, great and small, that 
were taken, at sixty, if I were to follow the Greek 
historian Silenus ; if Valerius Antias, at six thousand 
greater, and thirteen thousand smiUler; so coatra* 
dictory are the several accounts. Nay, they 4o not 
even agree as to the commanding officer. The greater 
number affirm that Caius Lselius had charge of the 
fleet, while there are some who assign it to Marcos 
Junius Silanus. Valerius Antius tells us that it was 
Arroes who commanded. the Carthaginian garrison, and 
who surrendered to the Romans ; other writers assert 
that it was- Mago. They vary in the number of the 
ships taken, in the weight of the gold and silver, and 
of the money brought into the public treasury. If we 
are not to remain in a state of doubt, but must believe 
some or other of their accounts, those v^hich hold the 
mean, between the highest and the lowest, are roost 
likely to be true. Scipio, however, when the hostages 
were called before him, first desired them not to be 
dispirited ; for * they had come into the power of the 
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Roman people, Mphose wish it always was to bind all 
to them by kindness, rather than by fear ; and to have 
foreign nations united to them in good faith and ami- 
cable alliance, and not in a state of oppression and 
gloomy servitude.' He then took an account of the 
prisoners, distinguishing the number belonging to the 
several states, to each of which he sent expresses, de- 
siring them to come and receive their, respective hos- 
tages ; some of whom, however, as their ambassadors 
happened to be present, he restored on the spot ; order- 
ing the questor, Caius Flaminius, to take care that the 
rest should be kindly treated. There now came forward 
from among the crowd of hostages a woman far ad- 
vanced in years, the wife of Mandonius, brother to 
Indibilis, the chieftain of the lUergetians : she threw 
herself at the geueraVs feet, and with tears besought 
him to give the guards more strict injunctions respect- 
ing the care and treatment to be shown to the women. 
Scipio assuring her that they should not want any kind 
of accommodation, she replied, * Those are not matters 
about which we are much solicitous : for what accom- 
modation can be considered as insufficient for persons * 
in our situation ? Anxiety of a very different kind 
rends my heart, when I consider the age of these young 
persons ; for as to myself, I am now beyond any danger 
of those injuries to which our sex is liable.' On each 
side of her stood the daughters of Indibilis, in the 
bloom of youth and beauty, and several others of equal 
distinction, by all of whom she was revered as a parent. 
Scipio answered,-^' Out of regard to myself, and out 
of regard to the Roman discipline, I should take care 
that no right, any where deemed sacred, should suffer 
violation from us. In the present case, the virtue and 
merit of women of such distinction as you are, who, in 
the midst of misfortunes, forget not the delicacy of 
character becoming the most respectable of your sex, 
demand from me an extraordinary degree of atten- 
tion.' He then entrusted them to a person on whose 
strict regularity of conduct he could intirely rely, and 
gave him a particular charge that they should be treated 
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with all tbe respect and decency dae to the wiyeff 4iii4 
mothers of guests. 

60. The soldiers afterwards brought to him, aA a 
prisoner^ a damsel of such exquisite beauty, thajt,s)va 
attracted the eyes of^all. Scipio, on making iDquicie^ 
concerning her country and parents, discovered* among 
other particulars, that she was betrothed to.a.youbjg 
prince of the Celtiberians, named Allucius. Hfi th^r^* 
fpre immediately summoned from home her pare;9U> 
and affianced husband; and when the latter arrivfsdy 
having, in tbe mean time, heaxd that he was, most |^ias« 
sionately enamored of his intended bride, he addzessedl 
his discourse to him more particularly than to the Udy'm 
parents: * A young man myself,' ^aid he, * I address 
myself to a young man« that there may be tbe less tct' 
serve in our conversation on this occasion. When Yi9iiK 
mistress, being taken by our soldiers, was brought. 1)9 
roe, and I was told of the very great affection you hav« 
for her, which indeed her beauty made me readilj'; hf^t 
lieve, I considered that, in my own case, if my thoughts 
were not totally engros^d by tbe affairs of the public^ 
and I were at liberty to indulge the pleasurable pu^* 
suits adapted to my time of life, especially in a lawful 
and honorable love, I should wish that my affectixHi for 
my intended bride, though warm even to a degree of 
extravagance, should yet be viewed with an indulgent 
eye ; and I therefore resolved, in your case, wheiieuo 
tie of duty confines me, to do all in my power in favor 
of your passion. Your beloved, while in my car^ lus 
been treated with as respectful an attention, as sh# 
could have met with had she been in the house of your 
father and motber-in-law, her own parents. She ^as 
been preserved in perfect safety, that I might be able 
to present her to you, her purity unspotted, a gift worth j 
of me to bestow, and of you to receive. The onl^ re** 
turn I require for a present of such value, is, that yoii 
be a friend to the Roman people ; and that, if you be* 
lieve me to be a man of worth, such as these nations 
have heretofore known my father and my uncle, yon 
be assured that there are, in tbe Roman fitate, great 
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millibars of men like themselves; and that no nation 
at this day on earth can be named, which you ought 
]e$s to choose as an enemy to you and yours, or whose 
ftiendship you ought more ardently to desire.' The 
J^outh, overwhelmed at once with joy and diffidence, 
and holding Scipio's right hand, invoked all the gods 
to' recompense, on his behalf, such exalted goodness ; 
since his own ability was utterly disproportioned, either 
to his own wishes, or his benefactor's generosity. Sci- 
pio then accosted" in friendly terms the parents and 
relations of the young woman, who, having brought 
with them a very large weight of gold to purchase her 
liberty, on her being restored to them without ransom, 
earnestly besought him to accept it from them, as- 
suring^ him that they should deem themselves as much 
obliged by his compliance, as by the restoration of 
their child in safety. Unwilling to reject such pressing 
solicitations, he ordered it to be laid at his feet; then, 
catling Allucius to him, he said, ^ Besides the dowry 
which you are to receive from your father-in-law, you 
inust take also this marriage present from me,' bidding 
him carry away the gold, and keep it to himself. Over- 
joyed by these honors and presents, the yonng man 
was dismissed to his home, where he filled the ears of 
his countrymeu with the well-merited praises of Scipio* 
' A god-like youth,' he said, ' had come among them ; 
subduing all, not by the power of his arms only, but 
by his goodness and mitgnanimity.' Full of such senti- 
ttsentSy he made a levy among his dependents^^ and, 
within a few days, returned to Scipio with one thousand 
four hundred chosen horsemen. 

61. Scipio kept Ltelios with him to assist with his 
advice in disposing of the prisoners, hostages, and 
booty ; and when all these matters were properly ad* 
jnsted, he gave him a quinquereme, and, ordering him 
to take on board Mago and fifteen senators of Old 
Carthage, who had been made prisoners at the same 
time, sent him to Rome with the news of his success* 
The few days which he had resolved to pass at Car- 
thage be employed in exercising both his land and 
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naval forces. On tbe first day tbe legions maie em^ 
cDrsions and evolutions under arms through a spaM 
of four miles ; on the second he ordered them- to t0- 
vieir and seour their arras before their respective 
tents; on the third, forming opposite paHies, tlMy 
engaged each other, in a manner representing a vegular 
battle, bat with blnnted weapons, and throwing tile 
like kind of darts. On .the fourth they were allowed 
to rest ; and on the fifth the rovings commenced again. 
This regular succession of labor and rest they kept up 
as long as they remained at Carthage^ In calm wea- 
ther the rowers and marines, pushing out to Isea, rnatd^ 
trial in mock sea-fights of the activity of their shipa* 
Such was their employment on the outside of the walttf ; 
and these exercises on land and sea qaalffied belli 
their minds and bodies for real action. Within, all 
parts of the city resounded with warlike preparations, 
workmen of every kind being collected together in a 
public arsenal. The general attended to every parti- 
cular with equal care ; at one time he was busy in the 
fleet and dock-yard; at another, he headed the le- 
gions in their excursions ; again, he employed his time 
in overseeing the works, which were carried on with 
great diligence and emulation by a multitude of work- 
men in the arsenals, armory, and dock-yards, and 
great numbers of necessary articles finished every 
day. Having thus set on foot these preparations, re- 
paired the breaches in the walU, and established posts 
for the guard of the city, be set out for Tarraco, and, 
on his way thither, received as he went along a great 
number of embassies. Some of these he answered on 
the road, and dismissed ; others he adjourned to Tar- 
raco, where he had appointed a general meeting of 
all the allies, both new and old. Accordingly, this 
meeting was attended by almost every state on the 
hither side of the Iberns, and also by many from the 
Farther Spain. The Carthaginian generals, at first, 
carefully suppressed the intelligence of Carthage be- 
ing taken; afterwards, when that event became too 
notorious to be any longer concealed or dissembled^ 
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they Ikiected to speak of it with little concern. They 
994^ that * by an 4uiexpeoted attack, and the efforts of 
on^ .day^ one city in Spain had been surprised and 
tals^en in a manner by stealth : that an inexperienced 
yoigith,>elated by the acqQisition of a. prize of but little 
ffpDsequence, bad by his immoderate joy imposed on it 
%hd appearance of an important idotory ; but as soon as 
be should hear that three generals, and three armies of 
his enemies, all flushed with victory, were marching 
tpwards him, he would quickly be struck with the re- 
collection of the deaths which had happened in his 
fjlmily/ Such was their language in public, while they 
tJ^emselres were fully sensible how great a diminution 
their strength had suffered in every particular by the 
loss of Carthage. 
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